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Preface. 

The following pages are the result, of a rirst.-han(l .stinly 
of such Sanskrit texts as have boon fmmd imporfant for 
tracing the origin and development of the theory of know- 
ledge in Indian philosophy. Although tlie main ohjecit- in 
writing this work has been to provide a systcniatu* account 
of the epistemological thought as it is to be had in the 
works of Indian philosophers, the attempt to achievo this 
by means of a direct study of the autlutrs Ii.as m!(‘,csHarily 
involved a discussion of the intorpretatioTi of a minilxir 
of Sanskrit texts, e.s]ieciul1y hecaiise a good <heil of differ- 
ence of opinion has existed with regard to their exact 
philosophical import. Hence, side by side with an exposi- 
tion of the subject proper there will bo fouiul in this work 
such discussions pertaining to the nature and signifhmnce 
of texts as are relevant to our on(piiry. 

It has not been my aim to enter info chronological 
controversies, and consequently I have eschewed them for 
the purpose of this treatise. In most cases 1 have followed 
the latest acceirted views on IndiS,n chronology, and 
where definite dates are not available, I have adopted 
such chronological as has been suggested by the 

logical development of thought and has not Iwon found 
improbable otherwise. Whenever 1 have happened to 
differ, however, from the usual view about the date of an 
important work or author, I have given I'easons for hav- 
ing done soh 

1. For instance with regard to the date of the Yoga-titram, 

( pp. 65-81 ). 
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As regards the value of this work as an original contri- 
bution to the subject with which it deals, it may be said 
that, so far as I know, it represents the first systematic 
attempt to determine the origin and development of 
e])istemological thought in Indian philosophy on the basis 
of the original Sanskrit texts, and to provide, in one 
])lace, an account of the views, on the subject, of the philo- 
sophers of the various schools so as to show their relations 
to one another in the history of this particular branch of 
studyh In this treatise I have also made a serious effort 
to interpret the thought of some of the most important 
axrthors independently of their scholastic commentators, 
thus to avoid the common pitfall of taking for granted 
that their interpretations were necessarily correct. 

Besides the general treatment of the subject as a whole 
on the lines indicated above, the following are some of the 
main sections of this work which are original in the 
sense that they contain either matter first noticed and 
expounded as having a bearing upon the subject of episte- 
mology, or discussions of certain views held by commen- 
tators and modern scholars on topics of epistemological 

1. I must mention here a work by Dr. H. N. Randle : 'A 
study of the JSfydya-darmna in its relation to the early 
logic of other schools^ which mainly deals with the logic 
and epistemology of the Nyiya-Vai^esika in relation 
to the Mimamsa and the Buddhist logic of the Mediaeval 
Period. I have had the opportunity of consulting a 
typed copy of this work through the courtesy of the 
author, as it was not published when this thesis was 
being written. 
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importance with the object of arriving af a sati-^factory 
solntion of the problems concerned. 

1. The philosophical back-gronnd of IndiaTi opisto- 
mology in the early literature, inelnding tho V'edic, tlio 
Brahmanic and the Upanisadic scrijdiiros of tho Hindus! 
and the Prajna-p&ramitas of the Buddhists, ( }ip. tlf-fil). 

In connection with this subject tlio following views 
have been particularly discussed: — 

(al That some verses of Bgvoda, 1, 10 1 and X, 120 
contain a doctrine of scepticism or agnosticism, iho view 
held by Dr. Barua, Keith, Ranade, and others ( pp. lihd-t) 
(b) That Rgveda X, 129, 5 signillos tho recognition of 
a distinction between the worlds of a]>poarnn(;o and reality, 
— the interpretation of the verso according bi) Doussonh 

2. That the exposition of tho ihoory of knowledge in 
the various Philosophical Sutras may servo as au indication 
of their relative dates. In this connection, a discusHiiin of 
i he arguments given by Professors Jacobi and Woods f. ti- 
the late date of the Toga sutrasr. 

3. That the doctrine of voidness as fouixi 

in the Madhyamika-karikds of Nagiirjuua is one of absolute 
reality and not nihilism, or of relativity as hold by Stchor- 
batsky, ( pp. 102-111 ). 

4. A discussion of the significance of tho terms oifta, 
vikalpa and amrii in the Yoga-amraa, esiiecially .» 

criticism of the interpretation of vikalpa by the common- 
tators as a for m of error, ( pp. 112-119 ). 

1. This verse has been discussed by me in a separata aiSle' 
published in the JRAS, July 1929. 

2. This section is published as an article in the JRAS,, April 
1930, under the title, The Date of the Toga-aitrm. 
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5. The beginnings of the Nysya epistemology as found 
in the Car aka samhita^ ( pp, 120-133 ). 

6. The following points in the theory of knowledge 
according to the Vai^esika-suiras : — 

(a) Discussion of the significance of SV. HI, 1, 1 to 
III, 1, 19 with particular reference to the traditional view 
that they deal with the question whether sense-cognition 
is a true mark of the existence of soul or not, (pp. 136-143) 

(b) Cognition of substance, attributes, actions, and 
relations, ( pp. 143-147 ). 

7. The following topics in the epistemology of the 
Nyaya suiras : — 

(a) A discussion of the significance of the definition of 
pratyak^a as given in the Nyaya sUtras with reference to 
the interpretations of important commentators, ( pp* 
154.163)* 

(b) A discussion of the three kinds of inference men- 
tioned in NS, I, 1, 5 with reference to the traditional views 
of the commentators and the interpretations of some of the 
modern scholars, ( pp. 163-173 ). 

(c) The nature of according to the NySya and 

tlie Sanikhya, with^ reference to the controversy as to 
whether it is permanent or temporary, { 179-180 ). 

A discussion in this connection of NS. Ill, 2, 10 to III, 
2, 18, which have been vsupposed to contain a discussion 
of the Buddhist doctrine of momontariness. It is shown 
that tliey really contain a discussion of the nature of 

imddhiK _ 

1. The subject has been diacuseed by me in an article in the 
JliAS, January 1930, under the title ^Disemaion of the 
Buddimt doctrines of Mommtarinem and Subjective 
Idealism in the Nydya-$utras\ 
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(d) A discussion of NS. IV. 2. 26 ff., which liiivo been 
supposed to discuss the Buddhist doctiiuc of subjective 
idealism. It is maintained that they really refer to the 
cognition of the "whole in relation to its parts. 

8. The following points in connection with the theory 
of knowledge in the Samkliya-pramcana-sUra— 

(a) Definition of pramd and pranidiM in Sl*S. I, 87 
discussed with reference to the interpretations of the 
commentators, ( pp. 189-195 ). 

(h) Significance of the definitions of pmtyakm and 
anmndna in the SPS. ( pp. 195-196 ). 

9. Significance of the classifications c>f fulvidfiyn aird 
vUesa in the Parihd-muk?ia-siilra of Munikya NandT, 
( pp. 228-230 ) and the Pramdna-naya-iaiivalokdlahkdrn 
of Deva Suri ( pp. 232-234 ). 

10. Vacaspati Misra’s real position with regard to 
the division of pratyaksa into nirvikalpaka and savikal^mka 
( pp. 249-252 ). 

1 1. The nature of huddhi according to the V}'ttik.Sra 
quoted in the Sabara-bhdsya, and a discussion of t he text 
'taamditnavyapadesydbuddhih’... etc. {SB. p. 10) — (pp, 
259-262). 

12. A criticism of the interpretations (vf dpia arutili 
in Sdmkhya-kdrikdj 6, according to GaudajjSda ( pp. 2t>y- 
295 ) and Vacaspati Misra ( pp. 298-299 ), and an explana- 
tion of pmmaiia according to Vacaspati Misra with rofe- 
rence to Dr. G. N. Jha’s translation of anadhigaia-vi^ayi 
under SK. 4. ( pp. 296 ). 

13. A criticism of the doctrine of knowledge { vidyu ) 
and ignorance ( avidyd ) as expounded in the opening imea 
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of Samkara’s commentary on the Veddnia-sutras — ( pp. 
309-315 ). 

14. A critical and comparative study of tke problem 
of ‘Acquaintance’ or ‘Simple Apprehension’, (the Appendix). 

Besides the above, the other chapters also, — especially 
those on Prasastapada, Diunaga, Dharmakirti, Kumsrila, 
Prabhakara, Gaudapada, ^famkara and Ramanuja, — will 
be found to contain a good deal of matter presented in 
such a way as to bring out the contributions of these 
authors in the history of Indian epistemology. 

A list of the works which have been consulted in prepar- 
ing this dissertation and to which there is a reference in the 
following pages is given separately. The references to the 
texts have been invariably given either in the footnotes, 
or in the body of the woi’k. Important texts have been 
always quoted in original ; and, in most cases, an English 
translation has also been provided. 

As regards the selection of the sources for the purpose 
of this thesis, it may be said that mostly such literature 
has been chosen as has been found to be of basic impor- 
;anco and to have constructive value. Consequently, 
works of a purely dialftctical nature with no constructive 
ioctrines or criticisms to offer have been excluded. Simi- 
arly, such commentaries or sub-commentaries and manuals 
lavo also been left out as are only a belaboured elabora- 
lion or a compendium of what has been already said in 
he original works or the earlier commentaries. 

In accordance with the aim of this work, the treatme.. 
las been confined to such material from the so irces as has 
>een found to be of epistemological value. Details of 
0rmal logic, such as forms of syllogistic inference and 
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the classification of fallacies, liavo been oliininattxl as 
outside the scope of the enquiry. Similarly, j^rauimaticul 
topics, such as discussions about tho mcauiiiiis of words 
and sentences, have also been left out. 

In the arrangement of tho various Hi.'ctioiis, I have 
departed from the usual practice of dealing witii all the 
authors of one particular school in one place iria>spec.tive 
of their position in the general dovolapniont of ]>hiloso 
phical thought and their relations to tho thinkers of th* 
other schools. There could hardly bo any <!xcuso fo 
adhering to this unscientific method of exposition, espeeiall; 
when the aim is to study tho origin and tlovoiopnient o 
one particular branch of study as a win)lo, and not oiil 
as it grew in the various schools. I h.avo not foUowo 
also the other alternative of dealing with tho varior 
aspects of the epistemological ©ntiuiry, sutdi as percoptioi 
inference, etc., each in a 8ei)arate soctiou ; fc 
although it is a good plan in itself, it is ill-adaptod to tl 
purpose I have in view, via. to trace not only tins dttvolo 
ment of the particular problem-s of the theory of kiio- 
ledge, but also to study the opistemologit^al pu-sition of t 
important authors as a whole, 8 > as to dotonuiuo wl 
contributions they have made, and in what roUitions th 
stand to one another in the history o* tho subjwt, Ilosid 
discussions concerning the texts of tho various works, 
which there is quite a large number in this dissortati 
could not have been appropriately and effoctivoly iaser 
under any arrangement other than that which has b 
adopted here, viz. that of having separate sections for 
various works or authors, and considering their doctri 
and the relevant texts in one place. 
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I have also found it necessary to depart from the usual 
English terminology in translating certain Sanskrit techni- 
cal terms. My aim has been to translate the terms as 
literally as possible, so as to retain their original shade of 
meaning, and thus also to make it possible to use consis- 
tently one and the same rendering for one particular term 
throughout the work, the peculiar significance of a term 
in any particular work or author, if any, having been 
explained in its context. To quote an instance, I have 
always translated ‘pratyaksa’ as ‘direct knowledge’ rather 
than ‘sense-cognition’, ‘perception’, or ‘intuition’; for while 
it is a more literal rendering of the term, it has also the 
advantage of being applicable to all kinds of pratyaksa 
both sensuous and non-sensuous. Similarly, savikalpaJca 
and nirvikalpaka are more correctly translated by ‘reflec- 
tive’ and ‘non- reflective’ than by ‘determinate’ and ‘non- 
determinate’, or by ‘mediate’ and ‘immediate’, the terms 
which have been most used to express them. For a rendering 
of upamana I have preferred the phrase ‘knowledge by 
similarity’ to the usual word ‘analogy’, in order to avoid 
the inplications of this term as used in European logic ; or 
to ‘comparison’ which ip neither a good translation nor a 
correct interpretation of upamana. 

A complete list of tthe abbreviations used in the thesis 
is given in the beginning. 

In the preparation of this dissertation I have had the 
benefit of guidance by Dr. E. J. Thomas, who was my 
Supervisor. He has twice read the various portions of the 
Thesis, and his valuable criticisms have helped me a good 
deal in putting my thoughts into the form in which they 
are presented now. I am further indebted to him for his 
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frequent suggestions with regard to the works on the 
subject by foreign authors and his readiness to liol]) mo 
in referring to them. 

Outside Cambridge, I have to express my tliaiiks to 
Professor F. W. Thomas of the Oxford University, and 
Dr. H. N. Randle of the India Office library. During my 
two visits to Oxford, Professor Thomas gave mo an op])or- 
tunity of not only meeting him but also discussing with 
him two of my papers which have since ajqioared as 
articles in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Bocioty, To 
Dr. Randle I am obliged for having made it |H)Ssil)lo for 
me to borrow several important books from the India 
Office Library, and also for having sent to mo at my ro<|uost 
a typed copy of his work ‘A study of the IfydytiduT^ana 
in its relation to the early logic of other schools’ which was 
in the Press when this was being written by mo. I have 
occasionally consulted this work in order to comitare my 
views on certain topics with those of Dr. Randle’s. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The Problem of Epistemology and Its Treat- 
ment in Indian Philosophy. 

Man finds himself in the possession of certain con- 
Tictions which, roughly speaking, he calls knowledge. 
Further he finds that all his convictions are not of the 
same value, and that he has to distinguish them as true 
and false. The awareness of this distinction naturally 
leads him to enquire into the origin and validity of all 
knowledge. Such a study, which, in the words of the 
late Dr, Ward, i8_a_^systematic reflection coimerning 
knowledge, and which takes knowledge itself as the 
object of ^science’, is epistemology. It will appear 
that while the acquirement of knowledge is common 
to all men, a systematic reflection about it has been 
the concern of a few. Even among philosophers it is 
not all who have been alive to the problem of know- 
ledge as a distinct branch of study. In the history of 
European philosophy, the beginnings of a systematic 
study of the theory of knowledge may be traced to 
lake's enunci_atm^ the enquiry in his Essay Con- 
cerning Hurnan JJnderstandingl and a definite lormu- 
lation of it to Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason} In 

1. I, 1, 2 and (Pringle Pattiaon’e Edition). 

2. Introdwtion (English Translation by Norman Ksmf 
Smith, p, Jfi). 
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INDIAN EPISTEMOLOGY 


Indian philosophy, the first systematic treatment of 
the means of knowledge (the ^rar/tdifas) is to be found 
in Gautama’s JSTydya-sfltras, which also deal with the 
objects of knowledge (the prameyas). Later, this 
study concerning knowledge came to be gradually 
separated from that of the objects of knowledge, and 
thus there came into existence works on pure logic 
and epistemology. This departure is noticeable first 
in the works of the Buddhist and the Jaina 
philosophers, and may be said to have taken 
place about the time of Uihnaga (about 450 
A. D,). The logicians of the Nydya School, who were 
most of them commentators on the Nydya-sfliras for 
a long time, adhered to the old practice of treating 
epistemology as a part of metaphysics until the time 
of Bhasarvajfla (about 950 A. D.), who included only 
the study of the means of knowledge in his Nydya- 

sdra. The New School of Logic {Navya-nydyd), 
however, founded by Gangers (about 1350 A. D.), 
settled down to a very subtle and systematic study of 
the means of knowledge as an altogether independent 
and distinct branch of study ; and for a few centuries 
epistemology came to be regarded in India as not only 
an important but an indispensable part of the philoso- 
phic discipline. This separation of epistemology 
from metaphysics in the New School, however, did 
not necessarily mean any substantial advance in the 
study of the subject itself. The epistemological posi- 
tion of Gangers and his successors is not very different 
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from that of his immediate predecessors in the old Nyaya 
School. The most distinguishing features of the New 
School really consist in a subtle dialectic and a highly 
complex technicality. 

As a science of knowledge, which it is accepted to 
be on all hands, epistemology has to be considered in 
its relation to such other sciences as metaphysics, 
psychology and logic, which also treat of the same 
subject. In spite of a comparatively indiflferent atti- 
tude of modern writers towards defining the exact 
nature and status of epistemological enquiry, I think, 
in order to understand and appreciate the standpoint 
of Indian philosophers on this subject, and also in 
view of the fact that there has been a radical diflference 
of opinion concerning this topic among some of the 
older thinkers of the West, it is necessary to enter 
briefly into what may be called a critique of episte- 
mology. 

To begin with, let us consider what the datum of 
epistemology is. Can we take knowledge as its datum 
or not ? In other words, does the study of epistemo- 
logy start with the recognition of the fact that there is 
what, roughly speaking, we call knowledge, or is it 
supposed to question the very existence and possibi- 
lity of knowledge, and claim to begin its enquiry with- 
out any assumptions whatsoever ? It will apear that 
Kant, who represented the development of a line of 
thought on this subject started in Locke, thought, in 
any case, as Hegel understood him, that a critical 
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enquiry concerning knowledge is to be an altogether 
preliminary study Hegel, disagreeing with Kant, 
repudiated such a conception of epistemology. ‘A 
main line of argument in the Critical Philosophy’, says 
Hegel, 'bids us pause before proceeding to enquire 
into God or into the true being of things, and tells us 
first of all to examine the faculty of cognition and see 
whether it is equal to such an effort. We ought, says 
Kant, to become acquainted with the instrument, be- 
fore we undertake the work for which it is employed, 
for if the instrument be insufficient, all our troubles 
will be spent in vain. The plausibility of this sugges- 
tion has won for it general assent and admiration ; the 
result of which has been to withdraw cognition from 
an interest in its objects and absorption in the study 
of them, and to direct it back upon itself; and so turn 
it to a question of form. Unless we wish to be de- 
ceived by words, it is easy to see what this amounts 
to. In the case of other instruments, we can try and 
criticize them in other ways than by setting about the 
special work for which they are 'destined. But the 
examination of knowledge can be carried out only by 
an act of knowledge. To examine this so-called ins- 
trument is the same thing as to know it. But to seek 
to know before we know is as absurd as the wise reso- 
lution of Scholasticus not to venture into the water 
until he had learned to swim.’' I need not add much 
to what has been said by Hegel in this criticism of a 

1. The Logic of Eegd, (English Translation by Wallaos, 
Second Edition), Introduction, p. 17. 
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conception of epistemology which would start without 
issuming the existence of knowledge. The very possi- 
)ility of an examination of knowledge rests upon the 
issumption that first there xjf knowledge; and in the 
'ery act of denying knowledge, eren the most rehe- 
nent sceptic or agnostic tacitly assumes that there is 
mowledge.^ This fact was recognised by the philoso- 
)hers of all the schools of Indian philosophy except 
hose who represented the school of the Madhyamika 
Buddhism, which held the doctrine that the whole 
rorld of experience, including knowledge and the 
aeans of knowledge, has only an illusory existence. 
Jautama Ak^apada, the first systematic writer on logic 
n Indian philosophy, discusses the question whether it 
s possible to conceive the means of knowledge inde- 
>endently of knowledge and the objects of knowledge*. 

1. Of. Bertrand Buaaell — ‘When, however, wo speak of 
philosophy as a criticism of knowledge, it is necessary 
to impose a certain limitation. If we adopt the atti- 
tude of a complects sceptic, placing ourselves wholly 
outside all knowledge, we are demanding what is im- 
possible, and our scepticism can never bo refuted. For 
all refutation must begin with some piece of knowledge 
which the disputants share: from blank doubt, no 
argument can begin’; and again, ‘Some knowledge, 
such as knowledge of the existence of our sense-data, 
appears quite indubitable, however calmly and thor- 
oughly wo reflect upon it ’ — Problems of Philosophy, pp. 
234-35. 

2. Ny&ya-sutra, 11, 1, 8 to 11 ; 1, 19. 
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He maintains that while the existence of the means of 
knowledge is proved by the fact that there is know- 
ledge of objects, just as the existence of a (distant) 
drum is proved by the fact that there is sound produ- 
ced out of it*, their validity is proved by the means 
of knowledge themselves. Inthis respect he compares 
the means of knowledge to a lamp which illumines 
other things as well as itself.* 

An examination of knowledge, such as epistemology 
undertakes, provides, however, a method oi metaphysical 
enquiry and criticism; and we find that, in the history of 
philosophy, whether consciously or unconsciously, it has 
been used as such. This is most true of our own times, 
when all metaphysical problems are attacked through 
an analysis of knowledge ; and again, all philosophical 
criticism is usually based upon epistemological ground. 
The same conception is implied in the term *pramdi}a' 
in Indian philosophy, which signifies both means of 
knowledge and means of proof. The beginnings of the 
analysis of knowledge in Indian philosophy, first psy- 
chological and then epistemological, were due to a 
need on the part of the thinkers to find means of proof 
for the beliefs which they had come to hold, for their 
own satisfaction, but still more, for producing convic- 
tion in others. This is evident from the fact that sys- 
tematic logic in India took its rise from auch rules and 
forms of debating aa are found in some of the works of 


1. Ibid. II. 1, 16. 

2. Ibid II, 1 , la. 
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:be early period. Hence to regard epistemology as a 
Here formal analysis of knowledge is not only futile 
3ut also untrue to facts. 

Considered from this point of view epistemolo- 
gy can be exactly distinguished from logic only in so 
ar as the latter is treated in its purely formal aspect ; 
)therwise they are substantially the same. In prac- 
ice, however, we find that while works on epistemo- 
ogy confine themselves to a general treatment of the 
neans of knowledge and the criterion of truth, those 
>n logic undertake a detailed analysis and classification 
>f the forms of knowledge and error, such as rules of 
lefinition and division, syllogistic inference, the classi- 
ication of fallacies ; although in this respect too the 
>ractice varies greatly. In Indian philosophy episte- 
nology was always treated as a part of logic. 

In order to discuss the validity of the various 
neans of knowledge, epistemology has to depend upon 
n analysis of the mental processes leading to them, 
nd hence it is intimately connected with psychology, 
•t was because of this close connection between the 
wo studies that in the earlier works of Indian philo- 
ophy an enquiry into the nature of the pramat^as is 
>f a mixed or rather confused nature j that is to say, 
he distinction between the psychological and the 
spistemological aspects of the enquiry is not quite 
dear. 

To come to the details of the analysis of knowledge 
n Indian philosophy, it may be said that the means of 
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knowledge (the pramanas) which have been consi- 
dered possible and have been discussed (not necessa- 
rily accepted by all the schools) are : ( i ) direct know- 
ledge {pratyaksa)^ including sense-cognition and other 
direct means of knowledge; (ii) inference {anumana)\ 
(iii) knowledge by similarity (iv) verbal 

testimony (s'abda), including scriptural testimony (^ds. 
ira or dgama)-, (v) presumption {arihdpdtti) j (vi) impli- 
cation (siawMapa); (vii) non-existence {abhdvd)i anc 
(viii) tradition {aitihya). This is, however, the latei 
stereotyped list. The first distinction in the analysii 
of knowledge, the signs of which are traceable ever 
as early as some of the hymns of the Rgveda 
was that between knowledge of things im mediate!’ 
present to the senses {praiyak^a) and those remot 
from the senses {parok^a). Of these the latter wer 
supposed to be known by divine testimony, or by re 
flection. According to the early Jaina logicians, how 
ever, the distinction between direct and indirect know 
ledge was different. They called the knowledg 
derived through the senses indirect, and that by intu 
tion direct. The later Jaina writers on logic, howcve 
gave up this peculiar division, and accepted the ord 
nary classification of the Hindu logicians. In son 
of the texts of the early Hindu and Buddhist liter 
ture we can trace the development of a psychologic 
analysis which, in course of time, helped to shape tl 
epistemological doctrines as found in the later liter 
ture of the Sutras and other works. One of the « 
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liest lists, it may be the earliest, of the means of know- 
ledge is to be found in the Taiiiirlya Araifyaka, where 
they are said to be ( i ) codes of law (sn^it) > (ii) direct 
knowledge meaning by this sense-cogni- 

tion { (iii) tradition (azV*/4ya) 5 and fiv) inference (a«a- 
mana), a list which clearly belongs to an early period, 
for it includes tradition which was discarded later on 
by most of the schools as unreliable. The first treat- 
ment of the means of knowledge, which forms the 
nearest approach to the later systematic exposition of 
the same in the I\/'ydya-sUlraSf is to be found in the 
Cofakasatnkttd in which there is also a remarkable 
discourse on the limitations of sense-cognition and the 
need of having recourse to verbal testimony and infe- 
rence. The classification of knowledge as found in 
the Tativdrtkddkigama-sUira of the Jaina logician 
Umasvati and the Lahkavaiara-sUtra oiBuddihism. are 
extremely complex, cumbrous and confused ; and con- 
tribute very little to the development of the future 
epistemological doctrines even of the Jainas and the 
Buddhists. 

In spite of all the doubts and differences of opinion 
as regards the exact relations between one school and 
another about the time of Dihnaga and before him, 
one outstanding fact that can hardly be denied is that 
ail the works of the Sutra period, and those subse- 
quent to them, bear the stamp of being influenced by 
the logic of the Nydya and the Vaiiegika schools, if 
not exactly of the Nydya and the Vaiie^ika Suiras. 
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So far as I can see, the developed Buddhist logic 
found in the works of Nagarjuna, and the Jaina Io| 
as represented by Siddhasena Divakara, have 
antecedents in their own schools such as might just 
us in assuming that they had an independent grow 
in the line of their own literature. In fact, the whc 
terminology employed by the Buddhist and the lat 
Jaina writers on logic is that of the Nyaya and t 
yaiiesika schools. Further a reference to logicia 
under the name of takkin or takkika in the Pali Bu 
dhist literature may indicate the presence of a logit 
school which was evidently non-buddhist, as the tei 
iakkin is used along with V^mamsin (Skt. mimamsin 
and whatever logical terms are found in the earli 
Buddhist writers were evidently imported from sot 
other school. On the other hand, in the early Him 
literature, both logical and non-logical, there are i 
signs to show that the Hindu authors were aware 
the existence of any such thing as an early school 
Buddhist logic or even the beginnings of itj and tl 
should be an indication of the -fact that there was 
such school. That the logic of the schc 

was influenced by that of the Buddhist writers afl 
Nagarjuna, and more particularly and eflFectively afl 
Dinnaga, is also a fact which can hardly be deni< 
and has already received acceptance at the bands 
scholars. As regards the exact relations between oj 
author a nd another, e. g., between Pra^astapada ai 
1. Digha., 1, 16. 
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Dinnaga, nothing can be said definitely; for, as Pro- 
fessor Tucci has tried to show recently,^ the authors 
who are supposed to have borrowed from each other, 
merely because of a similarity of terms or affinity of 
logical doctrines, may have derived their material 
from a common older source, of which we happen 
to be ignorant at the present time. After Dinnaga, 
the chronological order of the authors is almost defi- 
nite, and in most cases exACt dates are available. The 
one point to remember about the results of the influ- 
ence of one school on another is that it was mostly 

1. BvddhUt Logic before Dinnaga^ JRAS, July, 1929. 
Profeasor Tacci has also tried to show in the same 
article that a number of Tarha-^aetras existed before 
Dinnaga, and presumably even before the time of the 
final redaction of the Nyaya-sutras. One of these, he 
thinks, was the work of a Buddhist writer, but about 
the authorship of the others he is not sure, I hope 
Prof, Tucci does not mean to imply that ^TarJca-ide- 
fras* in the plural number refers to some particular 
works bearing that title as a proper n tme, and pre* 
sumably written by Buddhist authors. Tbs more 
probable explanation would be that it is just a common 
name referring to a class of works on logic, and is 
synonymous with the equally familiar ^hetu-sdairaa* or 
*h4tu*vidyd\ If so, the term ^iarka-sdsiraa is more 
likely to refer to that literature of the earlier period, 
which is known to be preliminary to the developed 
form of the Ny&ya sehool, than to any works of Bud- 
dhist writers about the existence of which there is no 
evidenee so far. 
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the formal aspect of logic that was affected ; the main 
epistemological doctrines of each school remained 
unchanged. Each school adhered to its own doctrines, 
and modified its logical form only in so far as it was 
consistent with its intrinsic epistemological and meta- 
physical position, and at the same time helped it to keep 
abreast of the progress in the formal logic of the times. 

Besides works which strictly belong to the category of 
logic there were others which owed their origin to a 
different class of literature, but which also contain 
valuable matter on epistemology. Such are some of 
the works of the Mvnaxnsd and the Vedanta schools. 
Not much epistemology can be found in the Mimdms& 
and the Vedanta Sfltras themselves, but the later ex- 
ponents of their doctrines like Kumarila and Prabha- 
kara of the Mimamsa school, and ^amkara and Rama- 
nuja of the Veddnta^ have made distinct contributions 
to epistemological thought ; and as they lived and 
wrote in times when the philosophical doctrines of 
the various schools had been more or less consolidated, 
and a zeal to defend them against" the attacks of oppo- 
nents was at its highest, some portions of their works 
contain acute metaphysical speculation, and show a 
fairly high standard of epistemological criticism. 

Gahge^a represents the culminating point in the 
development of the epistemological analysis in the 
Nyaya school | although in his hands the study became 
rather formal, and it continued to be so in the works 
of his followers for a long time. There grew up, 
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however, after, Gafigesa, another set of authors, who 
tried to combine the logic of the Nyaya and the Vat- 
ie^ika schools by writing short manuals, and reverted 
to the old practice of dealing with the means of know- 
ledge {pratnax^ai) along with the objects of knowledge 
{prameya). There is nothing original in these works 
and they only serve as compendiums of the Nyaya- 
vaUe^ika philosophy. 

A word may be added with regard to the epistemo- 
logy of the Carvaka school, especially because, for 
want of the original sources, it has not been consi- 
dered in this work. The only sources of our know- 
ledge of this materialistic system is the Chapter deal- 
ing with it in the Sarva-dar^ana-samgraha of Madh- 
vacarya and a few stray references in some other 
works.^ From the account of the system in the SDS. 
we know that it accepted sense-cognition as the only 
means of knowledge. The other means of knowledge 
including inference were rejected on the ground that 
they could not establish a universal and necessary 
connection {avinabhava) and could, therefore, provide 
no ground for such universal propositions as ‘Where- 
ever there is smoke, there is fire’. The usual idea of 
concomitance was explained as due to custom based 
upon past sense-cognition, or error.* This, view was 


1. Thete hare been collected by Dakshinaranjana Shastri, 
in the Appendix to his work on the Carvakas-OAar- 
vSkii-shashthi, Calcutta. 

1 SDS. B. Indica, p. 6. It will appear that thia view 
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vehemently attacked by the writers of the other 
schools; and the discourse in the Carakasamhiid on 
the limitations of perceptual knowledge is a typical 
example of the argument adduced on the subject by 
the opponents of the Carvaka school. 

While the most usual view about the Materialistic 
school is that it admitted self-cognition only as the 
means of knowledge, a passage in the Nyaya-maiijari, 
which appears to be based upon the authority of some 
original work of the Carvakas known to the author of 
the Nyaya-maiijari, indicates that the exact position 
of a thorough-going Carvaka materialist was that it is 
absolutely impossible to determine either the exact 
number or the exact character of the means of 
knowledge {pramdf^as) and the objects of knowledge 
{pratneya). 


that it is impoiaible to havo a truly uuivorsal and 
necessary proposition corresponds to that of Hume’a 
on the same subject. 

1. Ny^ya^malijaH, pp, 36 and 64; also quoted in Indian 
ThougM, vol. V, p. 319, ^'aiakya empran^na^mmkkyor 
niyarm iti m^ik^ita-earvcHcah” p. 38, 

‘Cdrvaka’dh'Sjfiaa in atliSita* taitvavn vydkhy&fi^ 
mo iti pratijMya prama^-prameya-HanMyd-laiifajM'’ 

niyamd^akyoi^cdraniyatvam eva tattmm vy3lehyfit»v&n\ 

p.64. 
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The Philosophical Background In the 
Early Literature. 

1. THE VEDIC LITERATURE. 

It is evident that no epistemology as such can be 
found in the literature of the Vedic and the Upani§a- 
dic periods. What we do find is certain notions about 
the nature of the universe and an effort to analyse 
them, which in course ol time led to the formulation 
of definite ideas about the nature of consciousness and 
the ways and means of acquiring knowledge. At first 
the analysis was mostly psychological, and it was 
only as late as the period of the Philosophical Sfftras 
that something like an epistemological viewpoint was 
positively attained. It will be helpful, however, to 
trace the origin and development of this epistemologi- 
cal consciousness from the very earliest indications of 
it in Indian literature. 

(i) The Earliest Signs of a Distinction bet- 
ween Direct and Indirect Knowledge in 

the Rgveda. 

♦ 

The earliest texts which appear to be significant 
for our enquiry are some verses^ in Rgveda^Xy 164 j 
X. 82; and X, 129. A study of these, as will be 

1 , The mo»t important versea are: 1, 164 , 4 & 37; X, 8?, 

8 & 7 ; X, 129 , 6 & 7 . 
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shown presently, indicates on the part of their authors 
a consciousness of the following facts; firstly, that 
there are two kinds of objects : (i) those that are im- 
mediately present to the senses ; and (ii) those that 
are not immediately present to the senses, that is to 
say, those that are remote ; secondly, that those which 
are immediately present to the senses, are, of course, 
known through the senses ; but those which are remote 
are not known by means of the senses; and hence 
there must be, if any, some other means of their know- 
ledge j and, that the knowledge of these re- 

mote objects can be had either by means of divine 
testimony, for nothing is remote to God , or by re- 
flection. Thus it will appear that we find in the 
texts of these verses the germs of the distinction 
between what came to be known later on as direct 
knowledge {pratyak^a) and indirect knowledge 
{pdrok^a). It may be mentioned here that some of 
these verses, viz. I, 164, 4 & 37; and X, 129, 6 & 7 
have been usually understood by scholars’^ to signify 
a sceptical attitude on the part of their authors, and 
hence they have discovered a doctrine of scepticism, 
or even agnosticism in these hymns of the Rgveda, 
In X, 129, 5 Deussen read an indication of the fact 
that the author was conscious of a distinction bet- 
ween the world of appearance and that of reality, and 
that the verse contains a reference to the knowledge 

1 . For instance, Barua HPIP,, pp, 16 & 29 ; Kanade, 
08 UP„ pp. S & U 9 ; Keith, JSPF., II, p. 436 . 
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of these two kinds of reality/ This verse 1 have 
already discussed in a separate article* in which I 
have oflFered an explanation of my own, and have 
tried to show that Deussen’s interpretation cannot be 
accepted. The other verses I shall consider present- 
ly, and shall try to prove that they do not signify a 
sceptical attitude as they have been supposed to do 
by sotne scholars. 

Let us first take verses I, 164, 4 & 37/ A perusal 

1. Oesck der Phil, I, pp. 124, 125. 

2. JBAS, July, 1929, pp. 686-99. 

3. Ko dadarsa prathamam jdyamdnsi,m 
asihanvantam yad anasihd vibhartif 
Bhumya aaur asrgdtmd kva svit ko 
vidvdmsam upagdt prastum etat. ( I, 164, 4 ) 

Ka vijdndmi yadi vedam anmi 

ninyah sannctddho manasd cardmi, 

Tadd mdgan prathamajd rtas* 
yadidvaco asnuve bhdgam asydh. ( 1, 164, 37 ) 
Who has seen that the boneless bears the bony 
when being born first ? Where may be the breath, 
the blood, the sofil of the earth ? Who would approach 
the wise to make this enquiry ? 

I do not know whether I am like this*, ignorant, 
prepared I go about; when 1 partake a portion of this 
speech, the first products of truth come to me. 

It may be mentioned that Sayana’s rendering of 
the verses is slightly different, and that modern scholars 
have also differed from one another with regard to the 
exact significance of such terms as asthanvantam and 
amiihd, but it is unneoeaeary to discusa all the details 
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of the hymn ( I, 164 ) to which they belrms; will show 
that it is one of such discourses as served the purpose 
of introducing discussions on the occasion of a sacri- 
fice-the brahmodyas as they were called-by raising 
questions aboqt the nature of the universe. In the 
first of the two verses { I, 164, 4 ) questions have been 
asked with regard to the origin and the vital principle 
of the universe : firstly. Who has seen the universe 

( the bony — the created universe ) being evolved out 

» 

of interpretation here, ai they are irrelevant to our 
enquiry. 

In verse, I, 16'i, 4 Hillebrandt (Yedische Myiko- 
logit I, p. 338^ interprets asihanvaniam and anastM as 
aignifying the moon and the sun respectively ; and 
according to him it is said in the verse that the sun 
supports the moon-aathanvantam yad anasthd vibharii. 
This interpretation is mainly based upon Hillebrandt’s 
supposition that the moon looks bony. But it will appear 
that in the second line of the verse there is a reference 
to the soul of the earth, and as in such other verses of the 
Rgveda as X, 90, 2^ 3 and X, 121 the sun is spoken of 
as the soul of the universe, it w more likely that it is 
the sun who is meant by asthanvantam. This inter- 
pretation is still further strengthened by a text of the 
^veta^vaiara Upanisad : hranyagarbham pa^yati j&- 
yamanam, etc., ( IV, 12 ) which is evidently an echo 
of this same verse of the Rgveda, as so many other 
texts of the Fourth Chapter of the ^vetdivatara are of 
Rgveda, 1, 164. Similarly, the earth, which has been 
referred to in the second line of the verse, has been 
•ailed ‘all-supporting’ and ‘mother-earth’ in such 
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of its undeveloped state ( the boneless ) ? ; and, second- 
ly, Is there any one who would go to a wise man and 
enquire what and where the vital principle { the 
breath, the blood, the soul ) of this earth is ? The 
poet philosopher here tries to understand the origin 
and the life principle of the universe on the analogy 
of an animal body. The bony body of an animal is 
delivered of the boneless womb, or is developed from a 
boneless state, and is believed to have a vital principle- 
breath, blood, or soul. Now the question is whether 
any one can explain how this universe came into 


verses as Atharva, XII, 1, 5 & 6, and it is that which 
is natnrally signified by ‘aTiaathd’. 

Qeldner (Der Rigveda Ubersetzt wnd Erlautert 
Gottingen, I, p. 206) follows Sayana’s interpretation 
of the verse. 

A word may be said about my interpretation of 
eannaddhah as ‘ready’ or ‘prepared’, which is a very 
nsoal meaning of this word. Sayaua renders it as ‘one 
who is fettered by actions resulting from ignorance 
and desire.’ Thic rendering, so far as I can see, is in- 
appropriate j for, in the first place, it contains much 
more than the word tannaddhah can mean: and in the 
second place, if it be accepted, the notion expressed by 
that word will be more or less a repetition of what is 
already signified by ninyah which immediately pre- 
cedes it. On the other hand, sannaddho manaea 
makes quite a good sense if taken to mean ‘with a 
mind prepared (to learn)’ ; and it fits in very well with 
the context of Idle verse and the hymn. 
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being, and what and where its vital principle is. Ii 
will appear that such questions as mentioned above 
do not at all suggest an attitude of scepticism or ag- 
nosticism on the part of the author as they have been 
supposed to do by some scholars. Either they are 
simply meant to introduce a discussion, or at the 
most they indicate a confession of ignorance on the 
part of the individual who puts them. A study of the 
whole hymn shows that Dirghatamas, its author, 
figures in it as an earnest and modest seeker after 
truth. He does not say ( what would be scepticism ) 
that it is impossible to find an answer to the questions 
concerning the universe, but confesses his own igno- 
rance and also declares his readiness to be instructed 
by those who may be wise. For instance, in Rgveda, 
I, 164, 5 he calls himsclf'unripe in mind’ and ‘in spirit 
undiscerning’\- ini, 164, 6 ‘one unknowing,’ who 
would approach the wise to be enlightened.* The 
same notion is found in I, 164. 37, where he says first 
that he is ignorant and goes about seeking knowledge, 
and then that it was through the divine speech that 
the truth first began to appear to him. The view 
that Dirghatamas was a sceptic would be further seen 
to be untrue from the fact that in some of the other 
verses of this same hymn, for instance, 1, 164, 20 & 
46, he has even to say something positive with regard 

1. pdkah prechami manaadvijanan, 

2. aoikitvd'fi oikitufM cidatro kavin pfoohaTM vidmam 
na vidvdn. 
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to the nature of spirit and the material universe. In 
I, 164, 20,^ which is a well-known verse, he unmistak- 
ably refers, though metaphorically, to the nature of 
the universal and the individual spirits and their rela- 
tion to the material universe. In I, 1 64, 46 he em- 
phasises the fact that it is one and the same being 
who is called by diflferent names, etc.,* 

The fact that God is the repository of knowledge 
and that he is the source of enlightenment to man is 
further emphasised in X, 82, 3.* Assuming that Pra- 
japati Paramegthin, the seer of X, 129, was also a 
sceptic like the Dirghatamas of I, 164, Dr. Barua has 
held that Rgveia, X, 82 contains a refutation of his 
^scepticism.* It will appear, however, that it is as 
wrong to hold that the views contained in some of the 
verses of X, 129 represent a doctrine of scepticism as 
to say that Dirghatamas was a sceptic. 

Rgveda^ X, 129, called the Nisadlya hymn after 
the first two words in it, is the well-known cosmogonic 
'hymn attributed to Parame^thin. It has been trans- 
lated and commented’ upon by every Vedic scholar. 
It is not my object here to enter into all the discussions 

1. Dvffl OTijpflW'wa sayuja sakhaya samcLnctm pctTi^ai- 

vajaU, etc., 

2. Ekant tad vipra bahudha vadanti, etc. 

3 . Yo nail pita janiti yo vidhata 
dh&m&ni veda bhwan&ni vi^va ; 

Tam yo devan&m natnadha eka 

eva tam sampra^nam bhwoana yantyanja, 

4 . SPIP.,pp. 86 & 87. 
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about its philosophical significance. As already men 
tioned, I have discussed the meaning of X, 129,5 ^ 

separate article, and have considered therein thi 
propriety of the interpretations by various scholar 
including that by Deussen.Here I propose to conside 
verses 6 & of the hymn and to show that they als< 
represent the same trend of thought with regard to thi 
knowledge of the universe as is to be found in somi 
of the verses of Rgveda^ I, 164 and X, 82 referred P 
above. I shall also try to show that they do not con 
tain a doctrine of scepticism or agnosticism as the; 
have been supposed to do by most of the scholars.* 

In these two verses, first a question is asked ‘Wh 
verily knows, and who can say whence this creatio: 
has come into being? etc., and then follows th 
answer, supported by a kind of argument, that as ai 
beings, including the gods, came into being after th 
creation, it is only the creater who could have born 
the universe before it was created, and who coul 


1 . Ko addha veda ka ihm pravooat 
kuta ajStd kuta iyam vurf 
Arvdg deed asya visatjane- 
ndtha ho veda yat ababhuva. 

Iyam visrisfir yat dbabhuva 
yadi vd dadhe yadi vd na, 

Yo 'syddhyakqali farame vyomatA 
eo ahga veda yadi vd na veda. 

2. Barua, jETP/P., p. 16 ; Ranade, CSUF,, p. 3 ; K«t 
PPF., p. 436 . 
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know how it was created/ It will appear that these 
two verses also provide an answer to the questions 
contained in Rgvcda^ 1,164,4. In X, 129, 4 it is 
stated that the sages found the bond of being ( sat — 
the manifested universe ) in non-being ( asai — the un- 
manifested universe ) by means of reflection/ 

Now a careful study of the verses considered above 

1. Yadi vd dadhe yadi vd na; bo anga neda yadi tja na 
i 9 eda — These two clauses do not express doubt or igno- 
raiice, but mean, and that quite in accordance with idiom, 
that it is only He who bore it, and no body else, and it 
ia only He who knows it, and no body else respectively. 
Those who translated them more or less as Griffith does 
vijs., ‘whether he formed it all, or did not form it,' and 
*He verily knows it, or perhaps, He knows not,' are natu- 
rally apt to regard the verse as one expressive of doubt. 
But there is no evidence to show that in this hymn, or in 
any other cosmogonic hymns of the iJgvsda, or even later, 
there is ever expressed a doubt with regard to the divine 
origin of the universe and the omniscience of God. Prof. 
Keith, who also thinks that these verses are expressive 
of doubt, has a significant remark to make, which will 
support the view expressed here. Speaking about X, 129 
he says: * While much of its content is repeated in the 
latter philosophy, its spirit of doubt is wholly alien to the 
classical philosophical systems of India’ (EPF., II, 435), 
The fact is, as I hare tried to show, that there is no spirit 
of doubt in this hymn, (Also compare SSyana's interpre- 
tation of the verse which agrees with that of mine). 

2 . Sato handhum mati mravindan hrdi pr<xt%§yd hamyo 
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will show that consistently with the cosmogonic nature 
of the hymns to which they belong they raise questions 
about the nature of the universe, and then try to 
answer them. The answer mainly consists in assert- 
ing that as the creation of the universe took place at 
a time when neither men nor gods had come into exis- 
tence, it is only the creator who knows about it; and 
it is only from him, that is to say, by means of divine 
testimony, that we can expect to have knowledge of it. 
In X, 129, 4 there is just a mention of the fact that 
the sages understood the cause of the universe by 
means of reflection, which appears, in this apparently 
late hymn, to have been regarded by its author as 
another means of knowing about things which are 
remote, The view that the verses I, 164, 4 & 37; 
and X, 129, 6 & 7 contain the doctrine of scepticism 
is evidently based upon the superficial consideration 
that they contain questions about the nature of the 
universe and sometimes a confession of ignorance on 
the part of the author. But simply to raise questions, 
or to confess ignorance, abouT something which is 
beyond the range of the senses, e, g.. the origin of 
the universe, is not scepticism or agnosticism. 

(li) Conception of Mind as a Psychicai Faculty 
in the Vajasaneya-samhita XXX-IV, 1 -6. 

The development of psychological notions which, 
in course of time, led to the formulation of epistemo- 
logical ideas, is traceable through the conception ol 
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mind {manas) in the early literature. In the Rgveda 

♦ 

for example, in X, 129, 4 we read of noind as the cos- 
mical principle of which desire is said to be the crea- 
tive energy^ In the six verses of the Vajasaneya- 
samhiia which I propose to consider here, mind 
appears as a distinctly psychical faculty. They con- 
tain, although in the form of a hymn, the most remark- 
able description of mind that I know of in the whole 
oftheVedic literature, and it is strange that they 
have remained unnoticed so far by scholars.* 

The text of the verses with an English translation 
is as follows ; — 

Yajj&grato dUratn udaiti 

daivam tadu supiasya iathaivaiti 
Dfkrahgamam jyoti^dm jyoiir ekam 

tanme mana^ ivoa-samkalpam astu-i 
May that mind of mine be of auspicious resolve, 
which is divine ; which goes out afar when I am awake, 
and which similarly comes back when I am asleep ; that 
which goes far and wide, and is the light of lights.* 

1. Katnae tad ogre aamavartatadhi manaso retail pratha- 
mam yad aait 

2. It was only a few years back that I, while collecting 
material for this work, noticed them and submitted a 
paper on their significance to the All-India Phil. Congress, 
Bombay, 1927. 

3. The six verses discussed here have also been supposed to 
be a part of what Sohef telowitz has called the Siva-sow- 
kalpa Upanifad, in which there are altogether 28 versea 
As he also admits, the remaining other verses of the 
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Yena karmany apaso manl^ii^o 

yajne krryoanii vidathcsu dhirah, 

Yad apUrvatn yak^am antdls prajd' 

ndm ian me mandh sivasamkalpam astu.-% 

May that mind of mine be of auspicious resolve 
with the aid of which wise and brave men diligently 
occupied perform their duties pertaining to sacrifice 
and war^j that which is a unique sacred thing in the 
heart of beings. 

Yai prajndnam uia ceto dhrtiica 

yajjyoyiir aniar amriam prajdsu, 

<■ f, 

yasmdfi na rte kimcana karma 

kriyaie tan me manah iivasamkalpam astu 

May that mind of mine be of auspicious resolve, 


Upani^ad are of a different nature, and evidently a later 
addition {ZDMG., 1921, p, 201). It may be pointed out 
that the interpretation of manae as spirit by Scheftelo- 
witz is rendered improbable by the fact that in this verso 
mancu is described as going out during wakefulness and' 
coming back during sleep, which could not bo true of 
spirit. The further description of manat as given in the 
other verses also applies more appropriately to a psychi- 
cal .faculty than to a spiritual substance. These verses 
have also been translated and discussed by Weber in Ind. 
Stud. II, p. 61 ff. 

1. Vidathefu may mean either ‘in assemblies’ or 'in wars, 
but the use of the word dhir&fy, which I think is used ii 
the sense of ‘brave’ here, saggests that the latter meaning i 
more anoropriate. To take ‘dhirafy’ in the sense of ‘wise mei 
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wiiich is intelligence, feeling* and resolution-the eter- 
nal light in the heart of all beings j that without which 
nothing can be accomplished.— 3 

Yenedam bhutam bhuvanam bhavityai 
Parigrhltam (nynriena sarvam, 

Ytna yaj^as lay ate sapia-hoid 

tan me manah iiva-samkalpam astu.-4 
May that mind be of auspicious resolve, which, 
being immortal, holds the past, the present and the 
future all together : that with the aid of which that 
sacrifice is performed in which seven persons take 
part. — 4 

Yasmin rcah sama yajUm^i yasmin 

wonld not be so happy, as the word manisino has also 
been used in the same sense. Similarly yaksam in the 
sense of ‘sacred’ or ‘wonderful’ suits the context better 
than in the sense of ‘spirit’ which, as I have already 
pointed out, is not meant to be described in these versos. 
(See Hillebrandt’s Vediach Yaksa, Festabe Bichard Von 
Qarbe, pp. 17-23 ; also Hertel’s Die ariche Femrlehre, I). 

1. In this verse the only word about the meaning of which 
there may bo a difference of opinion is 'cctah . It has 
been usually translated by some word or other which 
means ‘consciousness’ Cetayati eamyag jflapayati too 
cefah— explains Mahidhara. Griffith translates it ‘inte- 
llect’. I have translated it ‘feeling’, for the word is fre- 
quently used to signify the emotional aspect of conscious- 
ness, and hero this meaning quite fits in with the context, 
where knowing and willing are already signified by 
'prajfldnam’ and ‘di^ii^.’ 
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pratifihitah raika-nahhavivarah 
Yasmins citiam sarvatn otam prajor 

nam ianme mana^ siva-samkalpam astu-^ 
May that mind of mine be of auspicious resolre, in 
which the Rg^ the Soma, and the Yajur Vedas are 
stuck up like spokes in the nave of a chariot, and 
in which the entire consciousness ( thoughts )of beings 
is held together. — 5 

Su§araihir asvan iva yan manuf- 

yan nemyaie bki^ubhir vajina iva, 
Hrtpratiqtham yad ajiram javi^tkam 

tan me manak ^iva-samkalpam astu . — 6 
May that mind of mine be of auspicious resolve, 
which leads and controls men, just as a good charioteer 
does the horses with his reins ; that which residing in 
the heart of men is the swiftest, and free from decay .-6 
A study of the above verses will show that in 
' them all the essential characteristics of mind have 
been mentioned in one place, as if in a discourse on 
mental functions. Here mind appears as an entirely 
psychical faculty and the epistemological subject. It 
neither takes the place of soul or spirit, nor is it re- 
garded as a mere physical sense-organ like the other 
sense-organs. It is one whole psychical unity with ail 
the characteristics of the subject as the knower in re- 
Htion to the object as the known. In the first place. 

It IS described as ‘that which goes out afar*, and as 
the swiftest^ the implication being that like the sense- 
1. Verse, 1 above ; 
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organs it is unhampered in its activities by the limita- 
tions of time and space. In the second place, it is 
said to be intelligence, feeling and resolution/ which 
correspond to the tripartite division of mental life. 
This description given in the third verse is distinctly 
borne out by what is said in the other five. For ex- 
ample, in the first verse, mind is spoken of as ‘the 
light of all lights', that is to say, that which illuminates 
the sense-cognitions.* The same cognitive aspect of 
mental life is beautifully described in the fourth and 
the fifth verses, where mind is called the abiding and 
the unifying principle of knowledge— that which 
being eternal holds the past, the present, and the 
future, all together ; and ‘that in which the Rg, the 
SStna, and the Yajur hymns are stuck up like spokes 
in the nave of a chariot, and in which the entire con- 
sciousness of beings is held together.’ The sixth 
verse brings out the volitional aspect of mind 
‘that which leads and controls men as a good chariot- 
eer does the horses with the reins.’* Similarly, 
in the second aud the third verses; ‘that 

1. Verse, 3 above. 

2. Cf. Mahidhara’s commentarj' : ‘Fac ca mano jyotitam pra- 
Itaiahanam ^rotrddindriyandm ekam eva jyotih prakd^a- 
ham pravartaham ityarthafy.’ In later philosophical 

^ literature this quality of illuminating the senses is attri- 
buted t o self or figirit. 

3. This simile of the charioteer, the chariot, the reins, and 
the horses became very popular in later literature, e. g. 
EapM. 1,3, 8-4. 
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with the aid of which constant and wise men perform 
their duties pertaining to sacrifice and war’ 5 and ‘that 
without which nothing can be accomplished’. Then 
at the end of each verse there is the prayer that the 
mind be of auspicious resolve. 

Thus as we pass from the Rgveda, X, 129, which I 
discussed in the last section, to this part of the hymn 
in the Vaj<*saneya-samhitm, we find that notions about 
mind as a psychical faculty are assuming a systematic 
definiteness and its functions as such are classified 
under certain broad heads. It is interesting to see 
that Mahidhara, while commenting on these verses, 
distinctly treates mams as a psychical faculty and not 
as spirit or soul.* , 


The Beginnings of the Upanisadic Doctrine ol 
Self and the Conception of Name and Form 
as Forms of Knowledge in the 
Satapatha Brahmana. 

In the Satapatha Brahmdm^ X, 6, 3,* which i 

said to embody the views of a sage called ^ajjdilya, 

man is spoken of as a being possessed of understandin 
— — ^ 

1. These verses are frequently used in India as a prayer f( 

the uplift of one’s mind, 

2. Atha khalu kratwnayo ’yam, piuntfah ha smdl 

^andUya evam stad iti. 

S. ^u(n}ya is a familiar name, after which we hear 
ScindUya-vidyS. This particular passage is repeated 
the Chandogya, 111, 14, 4 with a slight difierenot 
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{kraiumayah)} It is further said that the self, both 
universal and individual, has intelligence (fnanomayaj) 
and will {samkalpa). It is the duty of man, as a being 
possessed of understanding, to meditate upon the nature 
of self, and see that the individual self is identical ^ 
with the universal self. One who realises this truth 
will be free from doubt.* The ideas underlying this 
teaching are clearly a development of the notions 
found in the Vedic hymns already referred to, and in 
their turn they are the precursor of the more elabo- 
rate doctrines to be found later on in the Upani^ds. | 
The doctrine of the identity of the individual and the 
universa l self e merges distinctly, and knowledge of 
the self is declared to be the key to the knowledge of 
the whole universe. If one knows the self, nothing 
remains to be known, and consequently, there is no 
room for doubt. It may be pointed out that this solu- 
tion of the entire problem of knowledge at one bold 

language. ^ndHya-vidyd is mentioned in ^amkara’s 
commentary on the Vedanta-tuira, III, 3, 31. Then we 
have the ^ndUya-vidyd, which goes by the name of the 
same sage. 

1. The word 'kratv,' has also been translated as ‘will’, lor 
example, by Max Miiller (Oha/nd.^ Ill, 14, SBE.), but 
considering that there is a reference to meditation in the 
context, to take the word in the sense of understanding, 
as Eggeling also does, appears to be appropriate. 

2. This teaching is also embodied in the i^an(2ilya*ctUras , 
81, where in the commentary a reference is made to the 
pusage in the Chand., Ill, 14. 
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Stroke in metaphysics is the characteristic feature of 
all Vedic thought, especially of the Aranyakas and 
the Upanmds. It implicitly rests upon the ground 
that from the knowledge of the whole or the universal 
follows the knowledge of the parts contained in that 
whole, or of the particulars subsumed under that uni- 
versal, — upon a kind of deductive inference. And 
Brahman or self is this whole or the universal. It is, 
thus mainly a kind of metaphysical epistemology that 
we find in this literature, the psychological analysis 
being usually vague and unsystematic. 

Before I pass on to the next section, I would like 
to notice briefly another passage in the same Brdh- 
ntatfa (XI, 2, 3, i)^ which is the earliest expression* 

1. Atha brahmaiva pardrdham agacchat tat pardrdham 
gaivd aik^aia katham nvimdn lokan praiyaveyam iti, 
tad dvabhyatn eva pratyavaid rupena caiva ndmna oa 
8 a yasya kaaya namasti tan ndma, yaaydpi noma na 
aati yad veda rupena idam rupam iti tad rupena etavad 
va idam ydvad rupam caiva ndma ca. Ye haite fera/i-' 
mano mahati abhve, aa yo haite bruhmano mahaii abhva 
veda mahad dhaivabhvam bhavati. 

Here I may make a few observations on the translation of 
certain words in the text, for there appears to be a diffe- 
rence of opinion about their meaning. The first of these 
is pratyaveyam with its another form pratyavaid. 
Bggaling translates the clauses containing these words in 
the above passage thus : 'flow can 1 deacend again into 
these worlds ? It then descended again by means of 
these two; Form and Name.’ (BBS., Vol., XLIV, pp. 
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of the doctrine of name («ama)and form {rttpa). Later, 
it is mentioned in some of the Upaniqads, and figures 
conspicuously in Vedantic thought. The passage 

27, 28 ; italics are mine). It will appear that this ren* 
dering is altogether inappropriate here; lor, in the first 
place, the phrase imdn lokdn--^to those worlds, clearly 
refers to the parardha where Brahman is said to have re- 
paired, and there would be no sense in the question: 
‘How can I descend again into these worlds ?, and in the 
report that he descended again, when Brahman is said 
to be already present in those regions ; and, in the second 
place, the idea of descending by means of form and name 
is altogether unintelligible. Perhaps a more acceptable, 
although incorrect, translation is by MnirrHowcanl 
pervade all these worlds ? He then pervaded them with 
two things; — with form and with name (OST., VoL, V, 
p. 388). But the sense of pervasion does not fit in with 
the general context of the passage which is distinctly 
psychological. Sayana is much nearer to the sense when 
he explains pratyaveyam as pratyekam prdpnnydrri-ho'w 
shall I attain each of them. It will appear, however, that 
the most suitable rendering of the phrases will be : How 
can I know each of these worlds?. He then knew them 
with these two: with form and with name. The root T 
(iu) with the prefix ‘ava* means ‘to know', and the further 
prefix ^prati* makes the sense distributive. In a parallel 
passage in the BThaddranyaka (1, 4, 7) the world is 
spoken of as avydkrtam — •undifferentiated in the begin* 
ning, and then, it is said, that it is differentiated by 
name and form — tan ndma-rupdbhydm vydhriyate» The 
same, or similar, is the sense of the words ^pratyaveyam* 
and ^pratyavaid in the passage of the ^tapatha* 
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when divested of its allegorical part, contains th 
following statements : — 

( i ) That every object is known either by its form 
or name, or both. 

( ii ) That what may not be known by name, i 
known by its form. 

{ hi ) That objects having name must also hav 
form, but not vice versa ^ and hence form is more im 
portant for knowledge than name. 

( iv ) That form is something which belongs to mind 
for it is by mind that one knows the form, and there 
fore, in a sense, mind itself is form. 

( Y ) That name is something which belongs tc 
speech | for it is by speech that one utters a name 
and therefore, in a sense, speech itself is name.* 

( ri ) That the whole universe is co-extensiT< 
with these two universal principles of form and name;’ 
and he who understands these attains a comprehensive 
and universal knowledge of the universe, and acquires 
a very superior personal merit.* 

The above is a fairly close analysis of the original 
passage, which, unless the language and the thought 
contained in it be regarded as a matter of happy 
chance, certainly appears to be of some philosophical 
merit. It is like an oasis in the arid deserts of the 
Brahma^ic literature, and an oasis, although rare, 

1 . etad vai idam earvam yavad TUpam caiva ndma ock 

2. $a yo ha eU brahmap,o mahati abhve veda fnakad ha evo 
abhvam bhavaii... 
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is not an impossibility after all. The cognition of 
things by name and form, the superior importance of 
form ; the relation of form to mind, and apparently a 
recognition of these two as general principles of the 
universe and knowledge-all these indicate an acute 
power of analysis. 

The doctrine of name and form, as has already 
been mentioned, is found in a number of Upani^ads, 
and also in Buddhism. The one common idea under- 
lying the various statements of the doctrine is that 
name and form constitute the principle of individuali- 
ty. It is by its name and form that one individual is 
distinguished from another. According to those who 
hold the doctrine of absolute existence, the individuals 
lose their name and form as soon as they are merged 
in the absolute ; for instance, in Brahman : 

Yatha nadya^ syandamanah, samudre 
*stam gacchanii ndmarVipt vihdya^ 

Tatha vidvan nama-rflpc^d vimukiah, 

pardt param puru^am upaiti divyam. 

{Mufidaka. Ill, 2 , 8) 

Just at the rivers flowing down merge in the sea 
having given up their name and form, so does a wise 
man attain the highest celestial being having become 
free from name and form. 

In the Upanifads and Buddhism, however, the 
doctrine of name and form appears more as a metaphy- 
sical principle of individuality than as the epistemolo- 
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gical category of experience. In Buddhism nama-rHf 
pa usually signifies mind-and-body,* 

(iv) Further Advance In Psychological Ana- 
lysis, and the Doctrine of Mind depen- 
dent Reality in the Aitareya 

Aranyaka. 

♦ 

In the second chapter of the Aitareya Arat^yaka 
we find a further advance in psychological analysis,' 
and also a clear enunciation of an idealistic doctrine, 
according to which all reality is mind-dependent j in 
fact it is knowledge itself. A distinction is drawn 
between self as the real knower and mind as simply a 
sense-organ. The various mental states pertaining to 
knowing, feeling and willing are mentioned. Further 
‘ the cognitive act is analysed into the knower, {prajiia)^ 

I the intellect {prajm), and cognition {praj^ma) inclu- 
ding the object cognised. It is also maintained that 
all reality exists only in so far as it is known, and 
hence it is mind-dependent-/r^y’'fta-««^ram praj'ticute- 
prati^ihitam. The views expi;,essed here have been 
attributed to Mahidasa Aitareya, who is supposed to 

A 

be either the author or the compiler of the Aranyaka. 

In II, 3 , a, it is explained how the self of man is 
more developed in respect of understanding and 

1. Ot Compendium of Philosophy ( Ahhidhammcdikouangoh 
ha), pp. 271-272, 

2. See Keith’s Introduction to Aitareya Xranyaht, pp. 15* 
26. According to Mm, the date of the Second Aranyaka 
must be somewhere about 600 B. 0. 
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knowledge than that of other beings. 'The self is 
more dereloped in man,’ says the author of the Xrary- 
yaka^ ‘for he is most endowed with knowledge {praj‘ 
fk.dnena sampannaiamdh). He says what he has known; 
he knows tomorrow ; he knows the world and the 
non-world ; he desires the immortal by means of the 
mortal, being thus gifted. As for the other animals, 
their experience is confined to (the objects of) hunger 
and thirst. They do not speak out what they know, 
they do not know tomorrow ; they know not the world 
and the non-world’. 

Then the nature of this knowledge is 

further described in II, 6. ‘What is that self which 
‘is the object of our meditation ? Which is the self ? 
(It is) that by which one sees, by which one hears, by 
which one smells scents, by which one speaks, by 
which one discriminates between the tasteful and the 
tasteless. That which is the heart and the mind; 
awareness {samjnS^, comprehension {ajnanani)^ under- 
' standing (»yVia»a»z), knowledge {prajfidnam), reten- 
tiveness {medhS^^ insight {dr^iih), resolution {dhrtiK), 
opinion memory {smriiT}), reflection {mant^d), 

1. Sa hi, prajflanena sampannatamo vijfLatam vadati, 
vijflatam pa^yati, veda svaetanam, veda lolcdlohdn, mar- 
tyendmftam tptatj 6vam actmpannafi. Atheta- 
refam pa^unatn dsana-pipaee evdhhivijildnam, na vijfid- 
tam vadanti na vij^atam pa^yanti, na viduh svastanam 
na lokalokdn ta etdvanto bhavanti yathd-prajndnam hi 
•am&Aava^ 
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impulse will (samka/pah), purpose (kraiuf), 

life (asuK^, desire {kamah)^ control {vaia% all these * 
being the names of knowledge {^prajHana)* • Having 
thus described the psychical aspects of the self, the 
author proceeds to show the identity of the self and 
the universe, and declares that all reality depends 
upon knowledge. “That (self) is Brahman, Indra, 
Prajapati, all the gods, these five great elements: earth," 
air, ether, water, lights (fire)j these and other small 
ones of a mixed nature, seeds of various kinds, those 
born of eggs, born from perspiration (heat), those 
germinated out of the ground, horses, cows, men, 
elephants, and all that breathes, whether it walks or 
flies, and that which moves not, all that is known by 
the intellect {prajna)} it is contained in knowledge 
{prajn&na) \ the world depends upon the intellect ; 
is its seat or substratum {prati^tha) § and knowledge 
is Brahman.'^ 

Commenting upon the above Professor Keith says : 
‘The question is whether this justifies an attribution 
to the author of the doctrine that knowledge alone 
exists. It is quite open to argue that we are only 
given the doctrine that the world is guided by know- 
ledge, which leaves us with a final dualism. 1 think 
probably the author went further and intended to 
assert the origin of all from knowledge, cf. II, 4 . If* 

1 . While translating this passage 1 have had Keith’s trans- 
lation before me, hnt it will be found that 1 have differed 
from him in translating a nomher of ternui It it 
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SO, he represents exactly the later Bhagavaia view, 
‘perhaps that of BadarSyaijia, of the nature of reality. 
The self, or god, is conceived as creating the material 
world as a reality, but the exact nature of the creation 
is left vague. The relation of brahman and aiman is 
likewise left vague, a mere identification such as may 
have been meant being of little value.”* Elsewhere,* 
referring to the Aitareyo, Araij,yaka^ II, i, 3 aud II, 
4, 6, he says : ‘The doctrine of both Upani^ads is 
purely pantheistic or cosmogonic ( it is not possible, 
we consider, to separate these ideas in these early 
Vpani^ads) ......To a Pantheist the world is the reve- 
lation of the divinity, to the Idealist it is the cloud 
which hides it. Indian Philosophy is not absolutely 
dominated by Idealism.’ 

Without at first giving any technical name to the 

unnecessary to discuses at length the propriety of the vari- 
ous renderings, for the differences do not matter much ao 
far as the general sense of the passage as a whole is con- 
cerned. I may simply say that in the last part of the sen* 
tenoe, I have treated prajHa and prajtlana as distinct 
from each other in sense, and have translated them as 
'intellect' and ‘knowledge’ respectively. For the same 
reason, I have consistently translated ‘projftaiK*’ as 
'knowledge' throughout the passage. Also cf. Banade, 
CSUR.p, 118. 

1. The Aitareya Aranydka, Englith Trandation, p. 216. 

2. JRAS., 1906, p., 493; the reference to p., 590 of the same 
in Keith's Aitareya ^ranyaka, p. 236 must be a micpiiiik 
for p. 490. 
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philosophical views expressed in these passages, let u; 
analyse their contents and see what conclusions w( 
can draw from them with regard to the nature o 
reality and its knowledge. The following statement 
have been made : — 

That self {aiman) is the knower ; it is the hear 
and the mind with all the psychical aspects or proce 
sses which can be attributed to them. (II, 3, 2 5 II, 6 
III, 2, 4). 

Further, as the pure knower, it is not the objec 
of knowledge, -sa yo Ho ‘iruio ‘gaio 'maio 'nato, *dr^l 
'vijnaio *nadi^^aK — that which is not heard, not read 
ed, not thought, not subdued, not seen, not knowi 
not defined ( III, 3, 4 ). 

That all the mental processes are only so man 
names of knowledge iprajHana) — sarvany evmtoi 
prajfianasya namadheydni hhavanti. (II, 6) 

That the self is the whole created universe in a 
its forms, — from the gods down to inorganic things- 

hrahmai^a Indr a esa prajdpatih^ etc. (II, 6). 

That the whole created universe is known by tl 
intellect {prajnd), and is established in knowledj 
(^prajndna)-iat praj'iiorneiratn prajiiane praiif^Mia) 
< 11 , 6 ). 

That knowledge is Brahman, or vice versa^-pt 
j^dnam brahma (II, 6). 

From the above statements, which are simply 
analysis of the original texts, it is evident that acco 
ing to the author of the Arat^yaka, all reality is kno 
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ledge. This he has said so often and in so many 
vays. Further, it is knowledge in the sense that it 
consists of either the knower, which is the self, or the 
psychical processes involved in knowing, or the 
objects known. In other words, all reality must be a 
reality in experience, and as a part of experience. 
This experiential character (if I may be allowed to 
use that word, for ‘empirical’ would not be correct) 
of reality, however, does not mean that reality, as 
we have it in the world of experience, has no objec-| 
tive existence. It is also plain that it is the self, 
which appears as the subject {prajiia), as the faculties 
of knowing, and also as the objects known 5 and it is 
left open to regard it as something more and above 
these aspects of reality. It is a kind of cosmogonic 
pantheism that we have in the Arai^yahUf-^ pantheism 
which has not yet quite detatched itself from the 
Vedic cosmogonic theism and is just on the border of 
a full-fledged idealism. It clearly recognises the mind- 
dependence of reality, and this recognition by itself, 
on its part, brings it quite within the class of idealism.^ 
It is an idealistic pantheism, so to say. 

What is significant and epistemologically impor- 

1. It need not be pointed out that there are various shades 
oi idealism. The doctrine of mind-dependent reality is, 
however, an essential character of all idealism and a de- 
finite sign of it. Of. Ranade, O^SUP., pp. 119-20, where 
he also compares this doctrine of the ’Kranyaika with that 
of Berkeley. 
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tant to note is that in this Ara^yaka the whole expe- 
rience-the subject, the process of cognition, and the 
object, is explained in terms of knowledge, and know- 
ledge only, and thus one of the greatest difficulties of 
epistemology, viz., that of reconciling the disparity 
between the subject and the object does not arise 
at all. There is no trace of an antithesis between (Utnan 
(self) on the one hand, and prakrii (matter) on the 
other. Thus we have in the Arap^yaka notions of 
epistemology which are based upon a consistent me- 
taphysics. But what proof is there to show that the 
metaphysical assumptions are correct ? The only 
answer is that there is none except the testimony 
of the scriptures, or the revelation. However, an 
account of the epistemological position of the Arcay 
yaka would be incomplete, if it were not mentioned 
again that, according to him, human reason has the 
power of not only remembering the past, but also of 
looking into the future, of penetrating into that which 
is not immediately present to the senses. In othejr 
, words, besides perception, reasoning and inference 
seem to be recognised as means of knowledge. 

(V) The Oevelopment of the Doctrine of lliusor,' 
Existence and the Notions of Knowledge (vid- 
ya) and Ignorance (avidya) in the Brhada- 

ranyaka and the other Upanisads. ‘ 

• ♦ 

The doctrine of the identity of self and the uni- 
verse which we found to be emerging gradually 
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through the texts of the ^aiapatka and the Aitareya 
Aranyaka was bound to result, as it actually did, in 
the doctrine that the world of experience is illusory. 
For if self is the only reality, this apparent plurality 
and its materialistic appearances must be false. Such 
is the riew of most of the Upani^ads^ and we find it 
enunciated in the Brhadarar^yaka by YajOavalkya, 
a teacher of considerable reputation. Closely con- 
nected whith this theory of illusory existence is that 
of knowledge and ignorance expressed by the terms 
vidya and avidyc^ which appear conspicuously later 
on not only in the Vedanta but also in the other 
schools. It will be found, as we come across these 
terms in the later literature, that they have been both 
used for ‘knowledge’ and ‘ignorance’ as understood 
in the Upani^ads and the Vedanta^ and 'truth' and 
'error', as used in the ordinary epistemological sense 
in the other schools. 

In the Brhadarai^yaka II, 4 there is a dialogue 
between Yajfiavalkya and his wife MaitreyT, in which 
the self is describee! much in the same way as in the 
Attar ey a AraiiLyaka ; that is to say, as that which is 
the cosmic principle of the universe, and by knowing 
which everything else in the world becomes known. 
‘It is the self, which ought to be seen, heard, thought 
{mantavyal^ and meditated upon {nididhyastiavyals) | 
for it is by seeing, hearing, thinking, and understand- 

1. liavatya, 9, 10, 16; Chwnd. 1. 1. 10; Brhad. 4, 3. 20; 4, 

4. 3, 10; KapM, 2. 4, 5; 5. 1 ; etc. 
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ing the self that all this (world) is known, says Yajna- 
: valkya} In the same dialogue the self is also descri- 
bed as the source of all knowledge and literature. It 
is said that all the the legends {iiihasa)iXh^ 

purat^as^ the sciences, the Upani^ads^ poetry, apho- 
risms, comments and commentaries, have been breath- 
ed forth from that great being (the self) — ‘Asya 
mahato bhuiasya nihivasitam etacP*. As the 
knower, the self is described as that which can never 
become an object of knowledege — ‘whereby would 
i one know that by which all this is known ? Whereby 
would one know that which is the knower ?’• 

The unity of all reality as of the nature of the self 
is declared in a dialogue between Yajflaralkya and 
the philosopher king Janaka. ‘By the mind only is it 
(the self) to the perceived. There is no plurality 
here. One who perceives this as diverse gets one 
death after another. This unknowable enduring 
being should be perceived as one; this unborn, great 
and enduring self, which is spotless and beyond space. 
It is by knowing it alone that a wise Brahma^a should 
seek enlightenment. He should not devote himself 
to many words,* for that is only a weariness of 

1. Brhad. IL 4. 5; (c£. AiP^reya ^ranyaka, II. 6; Ohand., 
VI. 12, TaiU. IT. 1. 98; IL 6; Hfund, L 1. 6). 

2. Ibid, II. 4. 10. 

3. Ibid, II. 4. 14. 

4. The meaning seems to be that for enlightenment study is 
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speech.”* 

In another dialogue between Yajfiavalkya and 
GargI,* the categories of time and space, along with 
the self as the ultimate category, have been recogni- 
sed ‘O, Yajfiavalkya,’ asks GargI, ‘that which is above 
the sky, that which is between the two, the sky and 
the earth, these which the people call the past, the 
present, and the future, -across what is that woven 
warp and woof?” And Fajfiavalkya says in answer 
that it is space across which all this is woven warp 
and woofj and on being asked further as to across 
what space is woven in its turn, he says 
that it is woven across the imperishable — (A&fara).** ' 

The above quotations represent the general trend 
of the Upani§adic thought as regards knowledge and 
reality. The chief remarkable point is the concep- 
tion of self as the knower,— the epistemological sub- 
ject, which never becomes an object, and which is 


not of much use, wtiich idea was not uncommon with 
those who laid stress upon meditation, cl Rgveda L 164. 
dd, Yaatanna veda himrcd karifyati’ ; &\ao, Ghand. III. 
18. 1 ; VII, 16, 17. Katha, I, 2-22 ; I. 3-12. Mujid. 1. 13, 
L 4, 5; I. 10; Pra^na, I. 16; VI. 5. 

1. Bfhad. IV. 19-21. 

2. Ibid, III. 8. 

3 Adopted from my article in JRAS, July, 1929, pp. 
595>96. 
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endowed with all the psychical faculties usually attri- 
buted to mind in modern psychology. Mind, in most 
of the Upani§ads, as also later on, comes to be regard- 
ed as simply a physical sense-organ possessed of the 
power of thinking, and depending for its quality and 
and efficiency upon food.‘ In some texts, however, 
it has been identified with Brahman or reality.* Self 
is to be known by meditation, which usually signifies 
both reflection and mystic concentration. Knowledge 
of the real nature of self is true knowledge {vidyd) \ 
to take its appearance in the form of the created uni- 
verse for reality is ignorance (avidyd). The doctrine 
of appearance and reality is thus positively found ic 
most of the Upantfads.* However, it is to be notec 
that this doctrine of appearance and reality, anc 
that of the allied theory of knowledge and ignorance ai 
found in the Upanifads, although identical with tha 
in the Vedanta, is different from that to be met witl 
in the Nydya and the Yaiie^ka schools, for it doe 
not refer to the ordinary cognitions of individual thing 
like a man or a post, but to the knowledge of th 
universe as a whole. But, as will be seen in th 
sequel, the theory of truth and error as found in th 
Philosophical Sfitras was not altogether uninfluence 
by this conception of knowledge and ignorance i 
found in the 'Upania^adi. In fact, so far as one cs 

1. CAawd, VI. 5. i, Vi, 6. 4; vL 6, 1 and 2; VII, 1 

2. CUnd, IIL 18. 1; VIL 8. 1. 

8. B. Q.. CAdtuJ. V. 1. 2-7. 
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see, it was this very conception which developed later 
into the epistemological notions of truth and error. 
One indication of this is to be found in the fact that 
the same Upani^adic terms, viz., vidya and avidyd 
continued to be used in order to express truth and 
error in the Suiras. In some of the comparatively 
later Upaniqads, for instance, in the MaitrV-, the use 
of such terms as pramafya, prameya and anumiti is 
to be found.* 

2. THE PRAJhTA-PARAIMITA LITERATURE. 
The Doctrine of Voidness (sunyata) and the 
Denial of Knowledge In the Prajfiaparamltas. 

■’ Although the various texts constituting the Para- 
ntiia literature belong to an altogether diflFerent school, 
from the point of view of both the style and the essen- 
tials of their doctrine they may be truly called the 
Upanisads of Buddhism. They form the basis of the 

1. VI. 14, 'na vina pramdnena pramsyasya upalahdhil). 

VI. 1. ‘B&hirdtmakyd gatydniaratmano ‘numiyate gatili,’ 

2. In order to avoid unnecessary repetitions, I have thought 
it fit, so far as the subject of this thesis is concerned, to 
take Aitareya and Yajnavalkya as the representative 
philosophers of the Upanisadic period. References to 
important parallel passages in the other Upanifada have, 
however, been given in the foot-notes. That some of the 
Upanifada differ from one another in their metaphysical 
doctrines I duly recognise, but so far as psychological 
analysis or epistemological notions are concerned, they 
are much the same in all of them. 
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Madhyamika-karikas of NSgarjuna, and should serve 
as a useful introduction to the philosophy of that work, 
which has been variously understood and described 
by scholars as nihilism, negativism, relativity, and so 
on. The main doctrine of the Paramitas, as also of 
Nagarjuna’s Karikd, is voidness {4UnyatS), which, I 
shall try to show, is not a theory of negation or nihi- 
lism, but one of absolute existence, very much corres- 
ponding to the Brahman doctrine of the Upanisads. 
The same earlier affinity between the Upanisads 
and the Paramitas should explain the later similarity 
between the Veddnta and the Mddkyamika School 
of Buddhism. In fact, the Vedantists, especially of 
the school of Gaudapada, have been called Buddhists, 
in disguise {pracckanna hauddhady ) by the followers of 
the other Hindu schools. But it will appear from a 
careful comparative study of the Upanisads and the 
Paramitas, that evidently the authors of the latter had 
followed the Upanisads both in style and thought 
with such modifications as were necessary to make, 
their works conform to the essentials of the Buddhist 
doctrine. For instance, while describing the ultimate 
reality as an absolute existence, mostly in the Upani- 
sadic sense, they only excluded the conception of self, 
because that would have been inconsistent with the 
Buddhistic doctrine. Similarly, it will appear that 
later on Gaudapada’s position was much the same as 
that of Nagarjuna with the exception that, while Naga- 
rjuna described the absolute existence as voidness, 
Gaudapada called it self or Brahman. 
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Consistently with their doctrine that the whole 
, world of experience is unreal, or rather illusory, the 
Praj^aparamitas hold that no real knowledge is possi- 
ble ; which theory was more elaborately worked out, 
later on, by Nagarjuna by showing that all notions 
about the world of experience were either relative or 
contradictory, and hence devoid of truth. 

One of the important works of the Paramiia lite- 
rature is the Astasdhasrikd. The first chapter of this 
treatise deals with the ‘knowledge of all forms’— 
sarvakdrajiiatd, and it is maintained that consciousness 
{ciita), the various skandhas^ signs {/aksaifa), and the 
objects signified {laksya) — are all unreal, literally, 
devoid of the forms and characteristics which they 
seem to possess. In a dialogue between Sariputra 
and Subhfiti, the nature of consciousness is discussed, 
and following a statement on the part of Subhfiti that 
consciousness is non-consciousness, and that its nature 
is illumination {prakritis cittasya prabhdsvarS)^ Sari- 
putia asks Subhfiti to lexplain further what he means 
by consciousness, which, according to him, is non- 
consciousness. Subhfiti, haring first elicited from 
Sariputra the assertion that the quality of non-consci- 
ousness {aciitatS) does not admit of the predication of 
being {a8tita)^ says that it is something which does not 
admit of any modification {avikdrd) or variation (av** 
kalpd).^ In another portion of the dialogue it is main- 

, firinr»-.nruiu-Lf-r.rir>-- ITT 


1. ^fla, pp. 6 and 6. 
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tained that the rarious skandhas^ viz.. rUpa (form and 
substance), vedana (feeling), samjm (cognition), sams- _ 
hara (dispositions), and vijliana (knowledge) are devoid 
of their respective natures. Similarly perfection of 
vii&dom {prajnapdramiia), omniscience {sarvajnaia)^ 
signs (/ak^ana) and the things signified (lak^ya) are 
also devoid of their respective natures. And, to make 
the doctrine complete, it is maintained lastly that the 
nature of things is itself devoid of its own nature — 
svahhavalak^an^napi svabkdvo vivahitah.' 

In Chapter, XITI {Acintya-parivartd), dealing 
with the ‘inconceivable’, the Lord says that all subs- 
tances {sarvadharmah) are inconceivable {acintydb\ 
incomparable {atulydK) ; such as cannot be counteci 
{asamkhyeydh), and devoid of inequality or equality 
{asama-samdh) . Then by way of an explanation it is 
asserted that they are inconceivable, because the 
intellect cannot get at them {ciiioparamaivdt) ^ they 
cannot be compared, because they are beyond com- 
parison (puland-samatikrmiatvdt) j and they cannot be* 
measured, and do not admit of counting and the dis- 
tinctions of equality and inequality, because they are 
beyond measuring, counting and comparing. 

1. A rendering of the names of the ekaThdkaa into English 

always presents a difficulty, for they are used in various 

senses. Some of these have been noticed by Dr. E. J. 

Thomas in his The Life of Buddha as Legend & History, 

pp. 194-95. 

2 Asia., p. 10. 

* ♦ 
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The doctrines of suchness {taihata) and voidness 
^ {iHnyata) are expounded in Chapters XVI and XVIII 
respectively, and in spite of the paradoxical nature of 
the language, it is clear they they represent a philoso- 
phy of absolute existence. Subhflti first asserts that 
the ‘suchness’, which really means the ‘in-itselfness* 
of a thing, of the Tathagata and his own are the same ; 

. and then goes on to say that the 'suchness’ of all subs- 
tances is the same as that of the Tathagata | and, is, 
therefore, like that of his, beyond all change and vari- 
ation, and also all-pervading.i The identity of all 
‘suchness’ is asserted in the most unequivocal terms 
when it is said that : that which is the suchness of the 
- Tathagata j and that which is the suchness of all the 
substances — these are one and the same suchness 
{ekatvai^a tathatS) which is non-dual (ai/vaya), non- 
distinguishable as two {advyaidhikara^, not a suchness 
{advaya'tathatci ) ; that suchness is not to be found any- 
where («a hvacit iathata)^ it is not from anywhere 
r («a huta4cii taihatd ) , and it does not belong to anyone 
(«a kasyacii taihatai)}' 

The doctrine of voidness is allied to that of such- 
ness. It is dealt with in Chapter XVIII. In response 
to a request made by Subhuti to explain to him the 

1. Asta,, p. 307, 'Yathdca tathdigata-tathatd 'viMrd, mrvi~ 
kdrd, avikalpd, nirvikalpd, na kvaait pratihanyata, maim, 
aarvadharma-tathata avikalpd, nirvikdrd, avikalpa, nir- 
vikalpa, na kvacit pratihanyate, 

2. Aata, p. 307. 

« * 
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prfound doctrine, the Lord said that the profound 
{gambhiraan) and voidness were identical, and that 
whatever was without sign {animittd), unthought 
{apranihiia), devoid of dispositions {(znab/n'samskdra) , 
unproduced {anuipdda)^ without birth {ajdiiJn) ; non- 
existent (aMa^a); free from attachment (virago), of the 
nature of restraint, (nirodha), cessation (nirvdt^), and 
the ultimate (» 2 ^awa)-all that is the same as the profound. 
This profoundness, the Lord said, belongs to all things 
including the skandhas, and it appears from his des- 
cription that it is the same as the suchness and void- 
ness of things. For, he said ‘with regard to these, O, 
Subhfiti, according as there is the suchness of rflpa, 
{rapa-iathoid), so is there a profound rupa, according 
as there is the suchness of vedand, somjfid and samshd- 
ras, and as there is the suchness of vijfidna, 

so is there a profound vijfidna. O, SubhStt where 
there is no fS/a, that is the profoundness of rOpa; 
where, SubhSti, there is no vedand, no samjHd, no 
samskara, no vijUdna, there is the profoundness of 
vedand, samjHd, samskdras and vijoidna. Having heard 
this discourse, Subhtlti says : ‘O Lord, it is wonderful 
that my attention has been turned away from the 
forms and substances (rupataica nivdritalj) by a subtle 
method (sak^mef^opdyend) and nirvana has been taught 
to me (mrvdiyatn ca sUctiam). Similarly, my attention 
has been withdrawn by a subtle method from vedand, 
Somjfid^ samskdras and vtffidna, and nirvdijo, has been 
to me.^ Another passage, in the same chapter, 
~i. Asia., pp. 341-42. ' 
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which throws light upon the doctrine of voidness is 
as follows: ‘The Lord said, O, Subhfiti, those things 
which are void are also without destruction (aksaynh ) ; 
that which is voidness is also immeasurability (apra- 
meyaiU) ; therefore, then, O Subhiiti, there is not per- 
ceived any real distinction or plurality among these. 
These are mere (distinctions of) words — mere words 
as spoken by the Tathagata: (that Toidness 
is) ‘that which cannot be measured, that 
which cannot be counted, that which is with- 
out destruction, that which is without cause, 
that which is beyond thought, etc.' Then it is further 
asserted that the character of all things is indescribable 
^anabhi/apyaf), for the voidness of them is indescriba- 
ble*. At the end of the discourse Subhfliti asks: ‘OLord, 
what is this, again, the highest perfect knowledge 
{anuiiara samyak-sambodhiTp) ? ; and the Lord answers : 
‘Subhflti, it is this suchness which is the highest per- 
fect knowledge. That suchness neither increases nor 
decreases’.* 

The larger and the^smaller Hrda.ya-S'O.tra.s and the 
Vajra-chedika are three other treatises of the Faramita 
class. The first two appear to be simply an abridg- 
ment of the doctrines of such bigger works as the 
A^pisdhasrzkd, and there is nothing new in them. 
In the Vafra-chedikd we come across some remarkable 

1. Of. Ohdnd. vi. 1, i-6. 

2. Asia., p. 348. 

* • 

8. Astasdihaarikd, pp. 350-51. 
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passages about the nature of the TathSgata and his 
teachings, which distinctly show that the P^amiia 
philosophy stands for the doctrine of an absolute exis-‘ 
tence, very similar tn that of the Upani^ads and the 
Vedanta. The Tathagata is said to represent the such- 
ness of things {bhdtariaihatdyd etad adhivacanani) , the 
nature of non-productiveness (anutpada-dhamataySl^^ 
the cessation of form and substance {dharmocchedasyci^ 
and that which is altogether unborn {aiyantanuipanna- 
sya). The Tathagata is not to be supposed as having 
gone anywhere, nor as having come from anywhere. 
Finally it is said that those who think that the Tatha- 
gata can be seen by means of form (rfl/a), or can be 
heard by means of sound, are engaged in a futile effort.^ 
It will appear that this description of the Tathagata 
very nearly approaches the Vedantic conception of 
the absolute self. 

The following passage is another remarkable ex- 
pression of a doctrine of absoluteness :«-*And verily, 
again, O, Subhtiti, the dharma which has been discern^ 
ed, taught and thought out by«the Tathagata, admits 
neither of truth norfalsehood(«a/a^ra5o/yawi«a»^#^. 
It is like this, Subhtiti, that just as a man immersed in 
darkness would not see anything, in the same way, 
should the Bodhisattva, immersed in reality («aS/tf- 
Paiitdfk)^ be looked upon, as one who gives away alms ^ 
as one immersed in reality. And, O Subhfiti, jimt as 

~1. Vdjra-chedika. Max MiUUr’s ed. Oxford, XVU, xST 

XXVI. 
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a man immersed in darkneis would not see anything, 
in the same way 5 should the Bodhisattva, immersed in 
reality {vasiu'patiia^, be looked upon, as one who 
gives away alms as one immersed in reality. And 

0. Subhhti, just as a man with the eyes would see 
various kinds of forms on the passing away of night 
and the rising of the sun, in the same way should the 
Bodhisattva immersed in non-reality (jivastu-patitalp), 
be looked upon, as one who gives awSy alms as one 
immersed in non-reality.’^ The passage evidently 
contains the doctrine, according to which, reality-in- 
itself is an undiflFerentiated homogeneous absolute, a 
darkness in which all cows are black, as Hegel puts it, 

’and this experience, according to the Vajra-chhedika,^ 
one has when one is actually immersed in reality. 
The opposite of it is the world of plurality and hete- 
rogeneity, and it is so to one who is not immersed in 
reality. The real world of the wise man is compared to 
night, and the unreal world of the layman to the state 
■of wakefulness.* That the universe is further regard- 
ed as an illusion, a passing phantom, is evident from 
the last verse of the Vajra-cchedika^ which has been 
translated by Max Mflller as follows : — 

'Stars, darkness, a lamp, a phantom, dew, a bubble 5 
A dream, a flash of lightning, and a cloud-thus 
f We should look upon the world (all that was made)® 

1 . Vajra-cched. XIV. 

2. Ot The Bhagavadgita: 

“Fa ni^a sarva-bhutanam tasy&m jagarti tarnyami, 
Yatyam jAgraii hhuiani aa nia’a payyato munefy". 

3. TaraM timiram dipo m&yavayyayabvdtmclam, 

♦ 
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Now to sum up, it will appear from the various 
quotations given above that according to the Pra- 
jfiiparamitas, ( i ) the suchness of things, that is, their 
intrinsic character (iathaid) is voidness {jiUnyatd)^ and 
hence, all things of the world including consciousness 
{ciiia) and knowledge are devoid of the nature 
which they seem to possess (A^{a. I), (ii) the real 
nature of things is incomprehensible {aciniya)^ for it , 
is beyond the reach of the intellect XIII) ; 

. (iii) suchness of things is an undiflferentiated absolute 
existence (A^fa. XVI) 5 (iv) suchness, voidness and 
profoundness are identical, and these constitute true 
or perfect knowledge, they are also indestructible 
{ak§aya]^) and immeasurable {aprameydh) ; the same , 
are nirvdayx j eveything else is a matter of mere ver- 
bal talk {abhilapyah) (A^fa. XVIII). It must be clear 
from this description of voidness, suchness, or mrvd^a 
that they are not the name of non-being but of an 
absolute ultimate entity, which, in the Vajra-cchedik^^ 
has even been identified with the TathSgata, and hence 
there is no reason to call the philosophy of the PSata- 
miids nihilism or negativism. The doctrine of the 
illusory nature of the phenomenal world and the con- 
sequent denial of knowledge in the Pdtamiidis is essen- 
tially the same as the Mdyd and the Avidya doctrine 
of the Upani^ads and the Veddnia}^ The former re- 

“■ ' — M ' ^ 

Svapnam ca vidyvdabhram ca evam draftavyam 

1. It is usnally maintained, and to a certain extent rightly 
too, that the conceptions of Maya and AvidyS, as found 
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appears in a developed form in NSgarjuna, and the 
latter in Gaudapada and Saipkara. 


in the earlier Ujpani^ada, are different from those found 
later in ^amkara’s Vedanta, but it has to be remembered 
that the idea underlying the use of those terms both in 
the Upanisada and the later Vedanta, viz,, the illusory 
nature of the phenomenal world, is essentially the same. 
Further in some Upanifada, which are not very late after 
all and much prior to ^amkara, e. g., in the Svetd^vatara, 
Mdyd is actually called prahrti, which notion of Maya, 
would distinctly correspond to ^amkara’s. 

In an article on the Philoaophy of the PP, (J BT 8. iv. 
iii) V B. quotes certain passages which show that accord- 
ing to the Prajfldpdramitd the appearance of the pheno- 
menal world is due to a Mdyd in the sense it is used in 
the Upanuada. The lord is said to have cited the exam- 
ple of a magician and to have declared that substances 
appear to have th^ various characteristics which they 
possess because of the character of Mdyd ‘dharmataifa 
eaivadharmdndm mdyddharmatdm updddya’. Similarly 
avidyd has been described, in the TJpanisadic sense, as 
that cognition which perceives things, which are not 
existent, as existent— yafM Sdripntra na aamvidyante 
tathd aamvidyante evam avidyamanas tenoeyante avid- 
yeti*. Unfortunately VB. did not say from which Praj- 
fld-pdramitd he got these passages, and 1 have been 
niutble to trace them to their aouxoe, 




PART III 


Epistemology of the Philosophical 
Sutras. 




1. INTRODUCTORY. 

(i) The Philosophical Sutras 

The yarious shades of philosophical thought found 
in the early literature assumed definite shape in course 
of time, and gave rise to a number of schools. The 
doctrines of most of these were put together in works 
which have come down to us as the Philosophical 
Sfitras. Of the Hindu philosophical schools, 
it will appear that while the Mlmamsa^ the 
Vedania, the Samhhya^ and the Yoga owe their origin 
directly to the Vedas, the BrShmaijias, and the Upa- 
nisads, the Vaiienka and the Nyaya, which repre- 
sent a different type of thought, had their source in 
another kind of literature. That the texts of the 
Vedic literature form the basis of the doctrines of 
the Mimamsd^ the Vedanta^ the Samkhya and the 
Yoga schools is a fact which now requires no proof! 
And again, that there is no appreciable basis for the 
essential tenets of the VaUe^ika and the Nydya 
schools in the Vedic literature is also evident and an 
admitted fact. This being so, it is only reasonable 
to expect that the doctrines of the the 

Vedanta, the Samkhya, and the Yoga schools would 
have assumed a definite form earlier than those of the 
Nyaya and the Yaiie^iha schools, and that they really 
did so is evident from a frequent mention of these 
four schools in the early literature of the post-vedic 
period, and almost an absence of reference in it to 
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the NyUya and the Vai^e^ika schools as such. Thus 
proceeding on the assumption that there was a ten- 
dency to put together the doctrines of a school in 
the form of SQtras as soon as, or within a reasonable 
period after, they had assumed a definite shape one 
may well expect that the Sutras of the Mtmamsa, the 
Vedanta^ the Samkhya and the Yoga schools would have 
been compiled first and much about the same period, 
while those of the Yaiie^ika and the Nyaya schools 
would have followed later on. This expectation, 
however, seems to be belied by the fact that the 
present Sdmkhya-sUtras have been proved to belong 
to a very late period, as late as the fourteenth century 
A. D.j and the Yoga-sUtras are now believed by a 
number of scholars, following Professors Jacobi and 
Woods, to be as late as the fourth or fifth century a. d. 
Now, while the gap of an early systematic work on 
the Saipkhya is filled up by the Sdmkkyor-AarikS, or 
it may be explained by the surmise that there was an 
early Sflira work, either a shorter form of the present 
one or altogether different froth it, which is lost, the 
Yoga-sfUras are all that we have as a systematic ex- 
position of the Yoga doctrines, and there is no rea- 
son to believe that they were preceded by another 
work of a similar nature. The question, then, is whe- 
ther the systematization of such an early school of * 
thought as the Yoga would have been postponed un- 
til as late as the fourth or fifth century a. d. , and un- 
til after the systematization of the doctrines of even 
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the Vaisesika and the NySya schools, which began 
later on, and the Sutras of which definitely contain 
a reference to the Yoga doctrines of mystic intuition 
and concentration. 

The arguments adduced for the late date of the Toffa- 
tuiras are mainly those given by Professor Jacobi in his 
article on the dates of the Philosophical Sutras', and these 
I propose to consider presently. 

Professor Jacobi's arguments may be summarized as 
follows : — 

1. A discussion of the Buddhist denial of the external 
world in YiS. iv, 15 1, indicates that these suiraa refer to 
the Buddhist doctrine of Vij^ana-vada and hence Patafijali 
must be later than the middle of the fifth century A. D. 

2. That the Patafijali of the Yoga-sutraa is different from 
the author of the lA.ahabhd^ya bearing the same name, and 
hence ‘‘the only argument for the great antiquity of the Yoga- 
tuiraa is fallacious”, 

3. There are certain doctrines in the YS, which are not 
countenanced by the Samkhya and the early Yoga, and which 
hence have been adopted by Patafijali from other systems; 
and this fact indicates that^the YS. belong to a late period. 
The doctrines alluded to are explained by Jacobi as follows 

(ajThe doctrine of sphofa has been adopted from the 
Vaiyfikaraaas; it is expounded in the Bhdsya on YS. iii, 17. 

(6) The doctrine of the infinite size u£ the antahkarana 
seems to have been adopted from the VaiSesika philosophy. 
It is given in the Bhdfya on YS. iv, 10, and there ascribed to 
*the *^Aodrya'\ 

(c) The atomic theory, which originally belonged to the 
Vaiiesika, is clearly referred to by Patafijali in YS. i, 40 (ct 
BhdBya on iii, 44). 

1 Journal of American Oriental Society ^ XXXI^ 1911, 
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( d) The doctrine that time conaists of ksanas, which was 
first put forth by the Sautrtotikas, is clearly assumed in iiij, 
52, though the details are explained in the Bha§ya only, 

A CRITICISM OF THE ABOVE ARGUMENTS 
The first argument is evidently baaed upon the assump- 
tions that {a) there is a refutation of Yi^hana-vada in YS. ir, 
15ff. ;and(6J that it is the VijMna-vada of Vasubandhu 
which is refuted. As regards the first of these it will appear 
that it is only the Suira^ na caiha-citta4antram vastu idd 
apTdmdnaham tadd him sydi which lends support to the view 
that Yi^Udna-vajda is refuted. There is nothing either in the 
preceeding mtra or the following one to indicate definitely 
that there is reference to Vijuana^vada in this context. 
The Sutra iv, 15, is: vastu-sdmye citta hhedat tayor viviktah 
panthah, of which a faithful rendering into English will be, 
“because of the difference of the intellect ( thoughts ), the 
object being the same ( or similar ), the path of the two is 
different.” It will appear that neither the Sanskrit com- 
mentators nor modern scholars have faithfully followed the 
wording of the sutra in commenting upon it, or translating 
it into English.^ The author of the Bhdsya is prepossessed 
with the notions of VijMna-vdda and its refutation in tfcds 
section of the YS., so much so that he starts a discussion on 

1. E. g. Eajendralal Mitra : “Even in the sameness of ob- 
ject the course (courses ? ) of the two are distinct, from 
diversity of the thinking principle,” Bill Indioa edi- 
tion ; and Woods, “Because, while the ( physical) thing 
remains the same the mind-stuffs are different, ( there- 
fore the two are upon) distiuct levels of exisieTics*^ *^Yoga 
System of Patafijali”, EOS. 

In the above translations I find no justification for 
the renderings italicized by me. 
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the subject even in his comments upon the previous Sutra; 

parindmaikatvdd vastutativam, which has not even 
the semblance of having anything to do with Vijmna^vdda 
or its refutation, and hence the remark by Vacaspati MiSra 
tad evsLm utsutram bhafyakrd vijndndtirikia^sthdpana-yuktim 
uktvd sauirlm yukiion avaidrayaii-, “so having thus gone 
beyond the sutra in giving the reason for establishing some- 
thing besides knowledge, now the author of the BlidSya intro- 
duces the argument as given in the suira itself/’ i. e. in iv, 
15. The interpretation of the first commentator has since 
been followed by the later ones, and by modern scholars. It 
will appear, however, that the Biltra in itself is evidently in- 
tended to say that the same or similar object of a certain 
nature (according to the combination of the three constitu- 
ents-grwTias : sattvay rajas, and tamas ) aflFects different minds 
differently because of the difference in the nature of those 
minds; the main point emphasized being not the diversity 
of minds but the difference of mentality. The term citta* 
bhedat in the S'dtra may signify “difference of intellect (thou- 
ghts)” with reference to one and the same individual, or 
different individuals, as the case may be. For, one and the 
jiame individual may also be said to have different “minds” 
according as he happens Jto be in the mood of sattva, rajas, 
or tamas, and to be, therefore, affected differently by one 
and the same, or a similar object ; and such a case also is 
evidently covered by the ffdtra. This interpretation is 
confirmed by the context of the two. previous sMras^ and is 
also supported by the example given by the commentators 

1. TS, iv, 13 lU vyakta-s'dk^mdJi gundtmdnah; and iv, 14: 
parindmaiktavdd vastu-tativam, in which an object is 
said to be composed of the thres constituents of sativa, 
rajas, and tamas. 
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that the presence of a young woman affects different men in a 
different manner according to the character of those men. 
Similarly, S^tra iv, 17: tad upardgdpek§itvdd asija vasM 
jfldidjMtam simply asserts that a thing is known according 
as it produces an impression upon the mind or not ; and there 
is no reference to Vijfldna-vada in it, even according to the 
commentators. As has already been said, it is only S^^ira iv, 
16; na caika-citta^tdntram vastu tad apramdnaham iadd 
him sydt-t “nor is an object dependent upon one intellect ;j 
that (being) not a proof, what would happen then V\ which 
lends support to the view that there is a refutation of Fyfla- 
na-vada in this section, or in the Yoga-S'dira, Now, it is 
interesbing to find that this s^tra has not only been not com- 
mented upon by Bhoja, the author of the Rdja^mdrtanda-vrttiy 
but evidently not treated by him as a euira at all ; for it 
does not appear in the editions of his Vrtti and S^dira iv, Ir, 
as found in the editions of the Bhd^ya, and Vacaspati Mifira'e 
commentary has been numbered as Biitra iv, 16 and so on. 
This omission of the aiitra by Bhoja clearly indicates that 
the copy or copies of the Toga-siLitras which he used did not 
contain this S'&tra} What could be the explanation then of 
the appearance of this siHtra in the editions of the other 
commentators ? Considering that Vy&sa and Vacaspati Mifir& 
were the predecessors of Bhoja, it is improbable that he 
should not have known their commentaries, and should not 
have been aware of this slitra, had it been regarded as a 
sutra in his time ; and yet we have the commentaries on this 
sutra by both Vyasa and Vacaspati MiSra in the editions 
that have come down to us. The only explanation of this 
discrepancy is that the clause na caiha*citta4antrarn vasiu^ 

1. Of. Dasgupta, History of Indian Philosophy, i. p, 288, 
note 1, 
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tad-apramanaham tada kirn syat was originally a line in the 
middle of the Bhdsya on Siitra ir, 15, immediately following 
the last sentence of what is now regarded as the Bhdsya on 
iv, 1 5. viz. ta etayd dvard sadharanatvarri bddhamdndh 
voUara-JcSanem vasiu-svardpam evdpahnuvate^ and the Bhd^ 
sya on iv, 15, really ended with the last sentence of what is 
now regarded as the Bhdsya on iv, 16. Similarly, the com- 
ment of Vacaspati Mi^ra on iv, 15 and 16, according to the 
present editions also originally must have formed one entire 
comment on iv, 15; and it was in this form that the Yoga^ 
eufra and the commentaries of Vyasa and Vacaspati Mi^ra 
must have been known to Bhoja. It was only later on that 
either by mistake or otherwise, this particular clausa in the 
Bhdsya came to be treated as a separate sdtra, and the com- 
mentaries were also divided accordingly. This mistake, or 
' misinterpretation, could not have been possible in the case of 
Bhoja’s commentary, for it is of an independent nature and 
does not usually follow or repeat the texts of the previous 
commentaries ; and hence the edition of the Toga^s'&ira as 
found with his commentary may be regarded as authentic. 
This explanation of the discrepancy about Sdtra iv, 16, is 
^ rendered more than plausible by the further facts that : (ck) 
the clause which is regarded as Silira iv, 16, now, does not 
read like a Siltra at all ; (6) it quite fits in with the context 
if it is regarded as a part of the Bhdsya immediately follow- 
ing the last line of the present Bhdsya on iv, 15 ; and (c) the 
present commentaries of Vyasa and Vacaspati MiSra on iv, 15 
and 16, if treated as commentaries only on iv, 16, and read 
together, form one continuous whole without the slightest in- 
dication that those latter portions which are supposed to 
belong to iv, 16, could not have been a part of the commen- 
taries on iv, 15. 
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It is rather curious that this discrepancy about 17?. 16, 

which is so important for the point under discussion, has not^ 
been mentioned at all by either Professor Jacobi or Professor 
Woods. 

If what has been said above about Sibtra iv, 16, be true, 
there is no reason to believe that independently of the com* 
mentaries the Yoga-siltms contain a refutation of Vijflana-- 
vada at all. Further, even if there were a reference to 
Vijlidr^a-vada in any of the Toga-siliraSf no argument haa 
been given by either Jacobi or Woods to show that it ia the 
Vijndna-vada of Yasubandhu which is meant. “We cannot 
it is true/* says Professor Woods, “maintain that the Vijfldna* 
vdda here attacked by the SMra must be the idealism of 
Vasubandhu**^; and then again he rightly admits that “there 
surely were idealists before him, just as there were pre- 
Patafijalian philosophers of Yoga**.^ All this admission, cou-" 
pled with the fact that the very authenticity of the biltra iv, 
16, is extremely doubtful, takes away the force of the whole 
argument for a late date of the Yoga-^Mraa based upon the 
fact that there is a reference to Yijfzdna-‘Vdda in them. 

Before I pass on to the next argument I wish to utilize this 
opportunity of pointing out one thing about references to^ 
Yij'fidnck^vdda in particular and otter doctrines in general* 

It will appear that in the Philosophscal jSttitras when a certain 
doctrine other than its own is mentioned or criticized the name 
of the author or the school of thought to which it belongs is 
seldom mentioned. It is only in the commentaries that 
specific names are mentioned, and it is found that whenever 
there is the slightest scope for interpreting a aMta as referring z. 
to, and providing a crit icism of, what may be called by the 

1. Yoga System of Patafijali, Introd., xvii 

2, Ibid., xviii. 
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general name of HFirdlambana^vdda^ the commentators are 
only too eager to put it down as containing an argument 
against the Vijfidna-vdda or the §dnya-vdda of Buddhism. 
Now the fact that in most cases the SiltTas were composed or 
compiled much earlier than the date of the commentators, 
and that their authors have not mentioned any particular 
names while criticising doctrines different from their own, 
should be a warning against reposing an unqualified confidence 
in the interpretations of the commentators. This should be 
the more so because most of the early commentators lived and 
wrote their commentaries at a time when the Hindu- 
Buddhistic polemics were at their highest, and the Hindu 
writers were only too glad to use anything which they could 
Jay their hands on as a missile against their opponents. Let 
us take, for instance, general references in the Suiras to an 
idealistic doctrine such as has been called Vijfcdna^^vdda in 
Buddhism, even where they actually exist. The usual tendency 
is to suppose, often without any arguments or proofs, that they 
must be to Vasubandhu’a Yij1idna*mda^ although it is also 
admitted at the same time that there was VijUana-vada in 
Buddhism even before Vasubandhu, Further, it seems to have 
seldom occurred to scholars that such sutras may not refer to 
any particular school or aputhor at all, and may simply have in 
view the idealistic position in general; or, again, they may 
refer to such idealism as is found in some of the early 
Upanisads, That besides the Yij'?ldna*vddc6 of Buddhism 
there was also an old Hindu theory of idealism, even of the 

type of the Buddhistic VijMna vdda, in so far as the doctrine 
of mind-dependent reality is concerned, is a fact which has 
to be admitted, but which usually seems to be forgotten by 
scholars when discussing references to the idealistic doctrines 
in the Sutra literature. For example, the philosophy of such 
an early work as the Aitareya-^ranyaka is as good a VijMna* 
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vMa as any other could be. All things of the world are dea* 
cribed as knowledge (prajMnam) and having their existence 
only in and through knowledg 0 -flart;a??i tai prajM-mtrain, 
pajUdne pmtisthitam, prajfhd-'neiro loJcah^ prajfid pTaUBthd^ 
prajfidnam brahma} Similarly the denial of plurality and the 
doctrine of absolute existence in such Upanisads as the Brha^ 
daranyaka very much approximate the doctrine of illusory 
existence as found in the Madhyamika school of Buddhism. 
Both these doctrines, even as they were to be found in Hindu- 
ism, would not be tolerated by such later realistic schools as 
were represented by the Philosophical Sutras; and what won- 
der if, when the authors of the Sutras discussed these, they 
should have had these Hindu doctrines only, or also, in view. 

The second argument given by both Jacobi and Woods 
for the late date of the Yoga-sutras is that the author of tha^ 
Yoga-sutras is different from that of the Mahdhhd^ya. Now, 
even granting that this view about the authorship of the 
YS, be true,^ I do not see how this by itself can prove that 
the date of the YS. is late, or cannot be earlier than the 
fourth or fifth century A, D. The question of the date of 
the author of the Y8, still remains undecided and open* It 
may be late, or it may be early. ^ 

The arguments 3 (a) and 3 (6) based upon the presence 
in the Bhdsya of a reference to the doctrines of spKota and 
the infinite size of the antahJcarana are admitted by Jacobi 
himself to be weak, for no reference of this kind is to be found 
in the Sutras themselves. Speaking of the first he says: 
“This theory is, however, not directly mentioned in the 
Sutra, and its introduction rests entirely on the authority of 

1 Aitareya Aranyaka^ ii, 6; Ait. Upanifad, iii, 8, S. 

2 However, see Dasgupta on this point, Eisiory of Indian 
Philosophy^ i, pp, 231-2. 
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the Ehob^yo}] and about the second : “It is given in the Bhdfya 

on iv, 10, and there ascribed to the ^Acdrya*.*'^ I have 
only to add that it is evident that these references prove 
nothing with regard to the date of the Sutras. 

The next arguments are 3 (c) and 3 (d), viz. that the ato- 
mic theory is referred to in YS. i, 40: paramajiu-parama- 
mahattvdnto* aya va^thdrah and the doctrine of ksanas in TS, 

iii, B2: k8ana4at-lcramayoh samyamad vivekajam jildnam. In 
• ' • * ♦ 

connection with these references Jacobi says: “The Sphofa- 
vdda and the Mano^vaibhava-vada ( 1 and 2 ) may be later 
additions to the system, but the paramdnu-vdda and the ftfos- 
nika-vdda must be ascribed to Patanjali and cannot be later 
than him Now again, even granting what Jacobi says here 
with regard to these references, I am unible to see how they 
q^n prove that the Yoga-sdtras belong to a late date, unless 
it could be shown that these doctrines belong to a late period. 
On the other hand, Jacobi’s own statements in the article 
under discuasion indicate, what is really true about them, 
that they can be traced back to quite an early period, in 
Hinduism, Jainism, and Buddhism. Speaking about the adop- 
ting of these doctrines by PataOjali he says: “That he did 
Etdopt them, directly or indirectly, from the Vai^esikas and 
Buddhists, though of course not in their original form, pre- 
supposes that these doctrines had somehow ceased to be shib- 
boleths of hostile schools, and that the general idea under- 
lying them had been acknowledged by other philosophers too. 
We know that this has been the case with regard to the ato- 
mic theory which has also been admitted by Buddhists, Jainas, 
Jljivakas, and some Mxmamsakas”* The conception of anu 
is expressly found in some of the earlier Upani§ad$ also, e. g. 


1 JAOS.f xxxi, p. 28; italics are mine. 
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in Kapia ii, 20, anor an^yan, or in MundaJca ii, 2, 2, yad 
anuhhyo ’ Similarly, about what Jacobi calls kfanikctr 
vdda, and what really is the use of h^ctna in the sense of a 
moment, he admits that " the k?anika-vada, in an altered 
and restricted form, has been adopted by the VaiSesikas ,* 
the Spiros of whose school, according to Jacobi, are earlier 
than the Yoga-axitms. Then, after having made all these 
statements, he concludes; “This adoption of originally 
heterodox doctrines by Patafijali therefore unmistakably 
points to a relatively modern time." Now, even if 
it be granted that Patafijali was the first to introduce these 
doctrines into the Yoga system, this fact does not prove 
that ha belonged to a late date ; for the doctrines of anu 
and le^ana have to be admitted to belong to quite an early 
period, even on Jacobi’s own statements, and they migUt 
have been imported into the Toga at any reasonable time 
even before the fourth or fifth century a. D. ; for instance 
at about the same time as they were imported into the 
YaiSesika system. 

Professor Woods’ argument,® based upon S'&ira ii, 62, of 
Umasvati's Tattvdrthadhigama~»6,ira does not prove anything 
definite. In fact, the TS. ii, 62: aupapaUika-caratr^- 

m 

dshottamapuru^a-samhheya-varsdyuao ’Tiapavartydyumfi can- 
not be said to refer to YS. iii, 22 : sopaka’i'amam nirupahra- 
mam ca karma tat-aam^yamad aparanta-jlla/nam ariatebhyo 

«a. So far as the two a^traa are concerned they have neither 
the affinity of language nor of thought. The one {TS. ii, 62) 
discusses the period of life of the various kinds of beings, an^ 
the other (YS. iii, 22) the attainment of a certain kind of 

1 Also Ohand. iii, 14. 8; BfhacL iv, 1, 1, vi, 8. 18. 

2 JA08., xxxi, p 28. 

3 Yoga System of Fatalljali, Introduction. 
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yogio merit, siddhi. What wa find is that Umasv&ti in his 
own commentary on TS, li, 52, uses the terms sopakrama and 
nirupakrama, which are also iound in YS, iii, 22, and uses 
the illustrations iound in the Toga-bhdfya of this Yoga-6ibtra, 
Now there can be two alternative explanations of this: either 
(1) Umasvati had in his mind this particular Yoga-eitira and 
the Yoga bhd^ya on it while writing his commentary on TS, 
ii, 62; or, (2) ha used the terms sopakrama and nirupakraTna 
and the illustrations independently simply because they were 
known to him as apt and usual in connection with the topic 
which ha was discussing, just as in logic so many of us use 
such familiar examples as ‘‘Man is mortal”, “Socrates is a 
man”, etc. Now, it the first alternative be true, it only proves 
that ITm?Uivati was later than the Yoga-sHtraa and possibly 
also the Yoga-bkdfya ; and the Yoga-aiJbiraB might belong to 
any date before Umasvati, late or early. And, if the second 
alternative be true, which is more probable, it proves nothing 
with regard to the relation between UmasvSti and the author 
of the Yoga-siXtraa. Professor Woods, however, argues on 
the authority of Professor Stcherbatskoi that, as Dinn&ga 
(about A. D. 550, according to Woods’ estimate) does not seem 
to know anything of Patafijali, he eould not be much earlier. 
As regards this argument, it has to be noted, firstly, that our 
knowledge of Dihuaga and. his works is still very imperfect 
and incomplete; secondly, there might have been no occasion 
for DinnSga to refer to Patafijali ; and thirdly, the clear 
implication of this argument, if it be accepted, is that 
Patafijali was later than DinnAga, and consequently the date 
of the Yoga-ait^traa is to be pushed still further to about 
the seventh century A. n. I This goes against Professor Woods* 
own statement, in which he says: “The dale for Siddhasena 
is set by Professor Jacobi (ZDMQ* 60, 289, Leipzig, 1906, re- 
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print, p. 3, Eina Jaina-Dogmatik) at the middle or end of 
the Bixth century. Umaavati precedes him ; and Pafafijali 
the philosopher would not be later than A. D. 400 and might 
be much earlier.” 

It is eyident that very little can be proved about the 
date of the Yoga-siltras by alluding to the presence in them 
of such philosophical doctrines as can be traced back to a 
very early period, or again by referring to such authors or 
works containing references to the Yoga-siltras as belong to 
a late period. The arguments based upon both these kinds 
of references leave a very wide margin both for the earlier 
and the later limits. 

Besides references to particular authors or doc- 
trines, another criterion for determining the relative 
dates of certain works will be a comparison of their 
philosophical position with regard to such problems 
as may be common to them. For example, for deter- 
mining the relative dates of the Philosophical SStras, 
one such problem may be the theory of the means 
of knowledge ( the pramdifas ). We know that of 
all the Philosophical Sfltras it.is to be found iu the 
most developed form in the Nydya-sdiras, and also 
that all the works which we definitely know to be 
later than the Nydya-sUtras, and which have dealt 
with the pramdifas f show evident signs of being influen- 
ced by the theory of the Nydya^sUtras. On the 
other hand, the theory of the pramdf^s as found iif 
the Sfltras of the other schools is clearly of a primi- 
tive nature. The Mimdmsd and the Vedanta Sfltras 
hardly contain anything which may be called the 
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theory of the pramaa^as-, the Yoga-sfUras are a little 
better; and the position of the YaUe^ika-sUiras appears 
to be just preliminary to the theory as found in the 
Nyaya-sUtras. Take, for instance, the definition 
of direct knowledge ( praiyak^a ) and inference 
{anumana) as given in the various Sutras. It will 
appear that the definition of praiyak^a as given in 
the Sutras other than the Nyaya is simply psycholo- 
gical, viz. that knowledge which is the result of the 
contact of the sense-organs with the object, indriylt- 
rtha-sannikar^oipannam juanam, and it is only in the 
Nyaya-sairas that the conditions avyapadeiyam 
(non-inferential, literally that which is not the result 
of a sign or mark), avyabhtcdri ( non-discrepant ), and 
vyavasdydtmaham ( definite ) have been added, and 
then these have formed the basis of later definitions. 
Similarly it is in the Nydya-sutras that the three 
kinds of inference ; purvavai, iesavai and sdmdnyaio- 
dr^fa are first enunciated, and these are found in some 
form or other in most of the later works on logic. In 
the Vai^epka suiraa we just find in Sutra, IX, 2. i. 
what appears to be a preliminary statement of this 
classification of inference in the PPydya-siiiras. The 
SdmkAya karikd^ definitely assumes the three kinds 
of inference as given in the Nydya-sMras. The case 
of the Samfikya-sHtras in this respect is rather curious 


1 Sainkhya-karika, 4 
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for although they hare been proved to belong to a rery 
late period, the definitions in them of the means of know- 
ledge direct knowledge 

and inference ( anumdna ) are of a peculiar nature. 
While one would have expected that these definitions 
in the SdmkAya-sUiras would have borne the marks 
of the latest developments in the theory of the prami- 
pas, they show resemblance neither to the definitions 
of the prarhdtfas in the Nydya-sdiras and the later 
works nor to those given in the other SStras and the 
Samkhya-kdrikd. All these facts about the theory 
of the pramdff&s in the Philosophical Sfitras go to 
show that (i) the Nydya-sUtras are the latest of 
all the Sutras except the Samkhyai; (ii) the Mimdmd^ 
the Vedanta^ the Yoga and the Vaiie^ika Sfiitras are- 
earlier than Nydya-sUiras and probably succeeded 
one another in the order in which they are mentioned 
here; ( iii ) the Samkhya-karikd is later than the 
iVydya-satraij; (iv) the Sdmkhya-sdlras in the present 
form decidedly belong to a late date because ofevi- 
dece other than that of the theory of the ptatnatfas^- 
but the peculiar nature of the 'definitions of the pra- 
suggests a very probable hypothesis that these 
definitions originally belonged to an early Sdndkhya 
work most probably earlier than the Nydga-sUtras^ 
which is either lost, or has been incorporated in the 
present Sdmkkya’sittras, From the point of view 
of the epistemological developme nt of thought the 

1 Sdml^ya-autrcu, I, 87 

2 Ibid. 1, 88 
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Ny^ya-sfltras form a very definite and convenient 
“landmark for determining the relative position of the 
other works, and unless there be other reasons 
to prove the contrary, the chronological order sug- 
gested by the epistemology of the various Sfltras may 
be accepted as fairly correct. It will further appear 
that the conclusions arrived at by this method are 
also in accordance with the expectation that the 
Sfitras of the MimamsU-, the Vedanta, the Sdmkhya 
and the Yoga schools should have been, in the ordi- 
nary course, compiled earlier than those of the Vai- 
ie^ika and the Nyaya. 

. The same criterion may be applied to some of the 
early works of Jainism and Buddhism also. It will ap- 
pear that Umasvati’s Tattvarthadhigama-sAira and the 
Lankavatara-sUira are earlier than the Nyaya-sitiras, 
for neither of them shows any signs of being influenced 
by the logic of the Ny3ya-sUiras; and in the Lahkava- 
" tora-sutra the query about future logicians and the 
answer to it given in the prophetic style indicate that 
the N^ydya school was yet in the process of formation 
and had not attained the stage represented by the 
Nydya-sfUras, Nagarjuna’s works, specially those 
on logic, definitely presuppose the philosophy of the 
t Nydya-sUffos^ and hence he must be later than the 
Nydya-sBtras. 



( li ) The Development of the Nyaya 
Epistemology. 

As has already been pointed out it is in the Nyaya- 
sntras that we first find a systematic treatment of 
the means of knowledge. The doctrine of the Nyaya- 
s^iras was, howerer, the result of a series of previous 
developments in the earlier literature. The dialogues 
and discourses which were the characteristic features 
of the Upanisadic period naturally resulted, in cou- 
rse of time, in the formulation of definite methods 
of debating and forms of reasoning; and these gave 
rise to a science, which was originally called &nvi~ 
iff'H-tbe science of enquiry, then ^ar/l^a-vidy&-thc 
science of debating; or Ae/u.v:Wya-tbe science of rea- 
soning; and ultimately, Nydya.^Hsira the science of 
logic. Anvlk^xki began as a science of general en- 
quiry, which included in its scope both metaphysics 
and logic. Later on it assumed a more specific 
form and became the science of pure reasoning; 
This transition in its connotatfon can be discovered 
in the texts of such important works of the period as 
the Munava-dharma.^astra} the Mahdbhdrata^^ the 
I ?dmayai^\ and the Ariha-iastra of Kau^ilya. It is 

~\Mm\ It ll, Tfida. Yi, 5Q; Tarka, II, 106. 

Ill; Aima-vidyd, VIL 43. 

2 MB. SOnti-parva, 180, 47; 210. 22; 248, 18; Agm^iMiha. 

85. 27. 

8 Bdm., I, IS, 28; 
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rather significant with regard to the nature of anvt- 
htkt and also of the systems with which it is identi- 
5ed, that in the Artka sdsira, the Samkya, the Yoga 
ind the Lokayaia are said to be dnvik^ikiScankhyam 
yogo lokayatam cQiydnvihstki. (I, 2 ) and it is further 
described as the light of all the branches of studies 
tradipah sarva-vidyUnam. Thus it will appear that 
by the time of Kautilya^ dnviktiM had come to be re- 
garded mainly as the science of logic, and not much 
later on it actually became the Nyaya-^asira, The 
fact that the name anviksihl had been applied to the 
Samhhya, the Yoga and even the Lok&yaia indicates 
the rationalistic character of the science probably as 
against the dogmatic nature of the other schools of 
thought. And we actully find that because of this 
rationalistic bent, the study had already fallen into 
disrepute with those who regarded the scriptures as 
the ultimate and unquestionable authority.^ 

Along with a mention of dnvlksiki, tarka-vidyd or 

4 A 4 ., 1. 2, 7. (N. B.) For most of these references I am 
indebted to V B/s H / Z. 

1 Indian tradition wonld put the A S’, in the fourth Cen- 
tury B. C. on the assumption that it was written by 
Oftnakya during the time of Candra-gupta. Accord- 
ing to most of the European scholars, however, it 
should belong to the third Century, A. D. See Win- 
ternitz, Bistory of Indian Literatnrs, VoL III, 
pp. 617—24. 

2 MDS., 11, 11; JlfJS. Sdnti. 180, 47. 
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hetu-vidya we find in the literature of this period the 
use of certain technical terms signifyin/j what came 
to be known as pTatnat}(3,~TSit^v\s of knowledge, and 
tantra-yukti — forms of argumentation. The terms 
smrtt, pratyaksa, aitihya and anumana are found 
as early as the Taittiriya Ara^yaka.^ In the Manava- 
dharma sasira, praiyaksa, anumana and k^dsira are 
mentioned^; while in the Raxmyana, aitihya anumana 
and idsira are described as the source of enlighten- 
ment. In th.e Mahdbhdrata, pratyak^a, kriUnta (anu- 
mdnd), aitihya and dgama are mentioned, and it is 
said that according to the materialists pratyak^a is 
the only reliable proof. Similarly such terms as 
ndda, prayojana, chala, tarka,jalpa, vitahdd, niriyaya' 
and yukti are found in the Mdnava dhartna-^dsira, the 
Mahdbhdrata and the Rdmayana^. Kautilya mentions 
thirty-two technical terms called tantra-yukti in his 
Artha-^dstra, and these are repeated in the Caraka*' 
and the Sudrttia^ Samhitds with this difference that 
in the Car&ka-swmhitd the number is thirty-four. It ' 


1 I, 2 ; 1 ; The verse is as follows: — 

Smrtih pratyaJcsam aitihyam, anumanam caiu^tayam, 
Stair dditya-mandalani sarvair eva vidhasyate. 

2 MSS’. XII. 105 

3 Of. Vidjabhusana, HIL,, chap. iv. 

4 Siddhmta-sthdna, XII 
6 Vitara-taMra, LXV. 
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is not necessaay to go into the details of the 
meaning and the use of these terms here. What is 
important to note is that the presence of these terms 
in the literature of the period, which does not yet 
represent systematic philosophy, shows how the whole 
system of logic and epistemology was just in the mel- 
ting pot. So far as the earlier literature of the period 
is concerned, for instance the M&nava-dhdrma-^asira, 
the Mahabharaia, and the Ramayand, we find in it 
only an occasional mention of the means of knowledge 
or forms of argumentation. In the Carak&sltmhiia 
however, there are a few sections in which we find a 
fairly systematic treatment of the nature of knowledge 
including a logical definition of the pramUnas and a 
psychological analysis of experienced Besides a 
mention of the logical categories referred to above, 
we also find in this literature a distinct and frequent 
reference to the existence of the schools of the mater- 
ialists, the Soankhya and the Yoga, which, it appears, 
had already acquired prominence. 

o 

(iii) The Beginning of Jaina and Buddhistic 
Epistemology 

About the same period as the Nydya arose the 
schools of Jainism and Buddhism as the result of the 
> teachings of the two great masters — Mahavira and 
Gautama Buddha. But just as we do not find any 
systematic treatment of Hindu logic and epistemology 


1 See infra Part HI, 3 (ii). 
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until tne Yat^esika and the Nydija Sniras, there is no 
sign of a regular system of logical doctrine in the his-f 
tory of Jainism until the time of UmisvSti, and in 
that of Buddhism until NSgarjuna. In the early works 
of both these religions we just find a mention of cer- 
tain logical terms and rules of argumentation much 
in the same way as in the literature of Hinduism. For 
example, there is a description of naya or the relativi- 
ty of knowledge in the B/iagavail-sfjira, the Sihanai*- 
ga-sUtra, and the Prajmpand-sUtra ; and a classifica- 
cation of the means of knowledge ( pamdna ) and 
knowledge (ndna) in the Sihdnahga-sUtra and the 
Bhagavaii-sUtra. Similarly the terms vitarka, tarka, 
pdk^a and chala, the various kinds of example {naa)t, 
the expedients in as a debate {vivada\ and the defe- 
cts of a debate also find a place in the Sthdnahga- 
dOira?- In the history of Buddhism there is practi- 
cally no logic in the Pali literature. In the Tipitaka, 
however, we find a classification of knowledge and 
also a reference to the existence of a certain class of 
logicians called takktka. In the Brahma jdia-suUa 
there is a reference to certain Sramanas and Br&ha- 
maijas who were takki and In the Mitinda- 

paUha, Milinda is spoken of as one veraed in niti or 
nydya'. An explicit reference to logic as a distinct i; 


1 Digha Nikaya, I, 16. 

2 MiUndapa&ha, p. 3 
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Study begins only in the Sanskrit literature of Buddh- 
ism, when in Lalita v\stara\ it is mentioned under 
the name of hetu-vidyU. 


(iv) Relation between the Hindu and the 
Non-Hindu Schools on the Subject of 
Epistemology. 

It will appear from the following chapters that 
the works of the period of the Philosophical Sfitras— 
both orthodox and heterodox-contaiu reference to 
the doctrines of the various schools, although not to 
those of any particular works or authors. In the 
Taiivarthadhigama-sUira of UmasvSti there is a refe- 
rence to tUe six means of knowledge (pramdnas) ad- 
mitted by the MItndmsd school. The Lahkdvatdrar 
sfUra refers to the teachers of the Sdmkhya^ the Vai- 
ie^ika and the Nydya ; and the works of Nagarjuna 
clearly presuppose the Nydya epistemology in their 
refutation of the validity of the means of knowledge. 
Similarly, most of the Hindu Philosophical Sfitras pre- 
suppose the existence of heterodox doctrines such 
as those of the Materialists, the Jainas, and the Bu- 
ddhists § and the Vedanta, the Vai4e§tka, and the 
Nydya Sutras definitely contain a discussion and re- 
futation of these. Throughout the history of Indian 


1 Xll, p. 119 (ai. o quoted in HIL p. 213.) 
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epistemology the orthodox and the heterodox schools 
have influenced one another in the development of 
thought, although it is not possible now to determine 
exactly the priority or pcsteriority of particular au- 
thors or works during this period. In order to make 
a beginning, howewer, it will be consistent with the 
development of thought as we find it in the works of 
various schools during the period that the earlier 
Jaina and Buddhist epistemology be considered first 
and the epistemology of the Hindu schools afterwards. 



2. THE EARLIER JAINA AND BUDDHIST 
EPISTEMOLOGY 


'fi) The Beginnings of Jaina Epis temology 
in Umasvati’s Tattvadhigama-sutra. 

The TS. begins with the assertion that the path to 
emancipation consists of (acquiring) right conviction 
{samyag-dariana\ right knowledge {samyag-yndna)^ 
and right conduct [samyak-cariira). (I, i). 

Knowledge {j’^and) is classified as Mati^ ^ruta, 
'Avadkt, Manah-pdrydya, and Kevala (if 9). These 
are called the means of knowledge {pramdiids). The 
first two, that is, Mali and ^ruta, are called indirect 
(J>ct>'okt(L), and the rest direct (praiyaksa). (i, ii & la) 

Mail is either knowledge obtained through the 
five sense-organs ( indriya-nimitta ), or without the 
aid of the sense-organs {anindriya-nimtiia), which 
latter may be either reflective knowledge (mano^vrtii)^ 
or general undifiFerentiated knowledge {pgha~j^dndp~ 
(I, 14, and the Bhdsyd). The terms maii^ smrii^ 5 dm- 
/fld, cinid and ahhinihodha are said to be synonyms (i, 
13) Mdti knowledge is further sub-divided into ava- 
^ gf aha, Ihd, apdya, and dfidrand. 

1 I buve followed the editor of the T8. (Bibl. Indioa) who. 
in a foot-note, explains oghi as aamanyam apravihha- 
Jda-rujpam. (p. 16) 
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Avagraho> is explained as an indistinct {avyakiav^ 
apprehension and grasping of objects as they are in 
themselves (yathS-svani) by means of the sense-organs.' 
Avagraha, grahana, alocana, and avadharai^a are said 
to be synonyms. 

iha is a desire to know more particulsrly and de- 
finitely about an object, after it has been indistinctly 
perceived ^rst (avagrhiicC)'^^ th&, uha^ iarka^partkfd, vi- 
cdrat}d, and jij^dsd are said to signify the same thing. 

Apdyd is the determination by means of reflection 
of the nature of the perceived object with regard to 
its perfection or imperfection {samyag asamyag lii) 
merits and defects (gulf a do^a vicdranSf. Apdya, apa- 
gdma^ apanoda, tpavyddhd, apata, apagata^ apOviddha, 
and dpanutia are synonyms. 

Dhdrafyd is the (final) cognition of the object as 
it is^, and forming a definite notion about it in the 
mind. Dharan^d, pratipatti, avadhdrana^ avasthUna^ 
nUcaya, avagama, and avabodha are the same. 

The above kinds of knowledge may be furthur dif- 
ferentiated according as the objects perceived are 

1 TatravyaJetam yathd-swam indriyaiT vifayanSTn oio- 
candvadhdranam avagrahab, TS. p. 17. 

2 Avagrhite vi^aydrihaikadeido oheidnugamanatn nii- 
caya-vue^a-jijnm ihd., Ibid., p. 17. 

3 Avagrhite vi^aye samyag asamyag iti guMk-dofahvied- 
rapMhyavasdyapanodo pdyali., Ibid., p. 17. 

4 Lha/rand pratipattir yathd swam matyavaaih&iiiam 
avadhdrariam ca. 
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many, or of various kinds, perceived quickly or slowly, 
and so on. (I, 16). They pertain to the objects of 
sense-((srzl/i!a5yfl)-(l, 17). 

The knowledge of vyanjana^ which, as will appear 
from its description, evidently signifies an invisible 
object, can be had only through avagraka with the 
limitation that it cannot be perceived by sight nor 
by mind. (i, 18 «& 19) 

It is said that thus avagr aha is of two kinds.' (i) of 
»ya:^a«a, and (ii) of Of these the first does not 

take place through sight and mind, but it is possible 
through the rest of the four senses^. Knowledge of the 
class of zhd and the rest pertains only to artha.*. 

The term vya%jana in i, 18 and the Bhdsya is very 
obscure, and it has not been explained directly. It 
has been usually translated as (intermediating) sen- 
sation®, or as indeterminable object*; neither of which 
seems to represent the exact meaning cl the author. 
Although the term has not been defined, it appears 
from the author’s own commentary on Sutra^ i, 18 
and 19, as explained above, that a distinction has 
been drawn between such objects of cognition as can 
be perceived by means of all the senses including 
mind and those which can be perceived only by means 

1. Cakfv4d no-indriyena ca vyaTljandvagraho na bhamti, 
catwhhir indriyaih sesair bhavatUyarthah., p, 19. 

2. Ihayaatu arihasyaiva., p. 18, 

3. J. L, Jaini, Outlines of Jainism, p, 63. 

4. TS. p, 27, 
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of the four senses of touch, taste, smell and hearing. 
The former have been called ariha and the latter vyaa- 
jana. The underlying idea in regarding knowledge called 
iha and the rest as applicable to ariha only, and a'^a- 
grah as applicable to both artha and vya^joiia is that 
it is only the visible objects that admit of such deter- 
mination and definiteness as is achieved by tha and 
the rest, and invisible objects admit only of such in- 
determinate knowledge as is signified by the term 
avagmha. According to the author, these invisible 
objects cannot also be the object of mind or reflection. 

Sruta knowledge is preceded by maii knowledge 
(i, 20). It is of two kinds.' (i) That which is external 
to the Angus {ahga vahyam), and ^ii) that which is in- 
cluded in the Ahgas (ahga-pravistam). And these are 
further sub-divided into a number of classes. Sruia, 
aptavdcant, dgama, upadeia, aitihya^ amndya, prava- 
canajina vacana are all synonyms. 

The difference between, mati knowledge and 
^ruta knowledge is that while the former pertains to 
the objects existing at the present time, the latter per- 
tains to the object existing in all the three times, and 
is also more pure ( ). Further while 
mail knowledge is the result of the activity of the self 
as the knower, and is obtained either through tbs' 
sense-organs or without them, the ^ruta knowledge, 
which is based upon mati knowledge is the result of 
communication from some reliable authority {t^topa- 
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de^ad bhavaiiy. 

. Avadhi knowledge is not defined at all either 
in the Sutras or the commentary.^ It is said to be of 
two kinds: (i) that which belongs to gods and the 
denizens of the hell, in whose case it is innate, and (ii) 
that which belongs to man and other beings, in whose 
case it is acquired (I, 21-23). The latter kind of 
avadhi knowledge is further sub-divided into six 
kinds according as it lasts for a short time or long time, 
or as it tends to increase or decrease, etc. . In the 
commentary on I, 26, while comparing avadhi know- 
ledge with manak paryaya, the author says that 
avadhi knowledge has for its objects only some as- 
pects of material substances;® and this assertion is re- 
peated in I, 28.^ Further it has already been classed 
as direct knowledge. Thus it appears that avadhi is a 
kind of direct knowledge of material substances. 

Manahparyaya is of two kinds: (i) rju-mati^ and 
(ii) vipula-maii. The difference between the two is 

1 P-31 ; 

2. It is interjiceted by Jaini as visual or direct material 
knowledge (T8. SBJ., p, 39) ; as knowledge of the re- 
mote or past ( OutUnes of Jainism ^ p, 59) ; and as visual 
knowledge, direct knowledge of matter, limited as to 
(subject-matter), place, time and nature, i. e. withoufcthe 
help of the senses {Jaina Gem Dictionary, p. 29) 

3 . Bupi-dravyeSy asarva-parydyefy avadher visaya-nibu' 
ndho bhavati, p. 25 

4 . Bupify avadheJi, p, 26 
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that the latter is purer {vimdda-tara) than the for- 
mer, and while the former might cease {pratipami), 
the latter cannot («a pratipatait), I, 24, 25. Mayu^h- 
paryaya is compared with avadhi knowledge as 
follows.' — 

(a) Mdnah-paryayay is purer than avaaki, for the 

material objects which are known by the posses. or 
of knowledge are known in a purer form and 

mentally {manogottani) by the possessor of mayiah- 
paryayap 

(b) While manah-paryaya is confined to the uni- 
verse inhabited by human beings, avadhi can extend 
to the whole universe. 

(c) While avadhi knowledge can belong to all be- 
ings, whether of disciplined lives or not, and in all 
conditions manah-parydya can belong only to men 
with disciplined lives. 

(d) While mo.naji-pa'rydya has for its object mate- 

rial substances in all their aspects, avadhi has these 
only ia a limited number of aspects. : 

.STeva/a knowledge is perfect {^paHpUrtya), complete 
{samagra\ unique absolute {nirapek^a)^ 

pure {viiuddha)^ all-comprehensive {sarva.bhdva-j^d- 
paka), that which has for its object both the world 

1 . Manah-paryaya again has not been defined. It has 
been called mental knowledge’ ( TB, {8BJ.), p, 40)j and ' 
‘mind-reading knowledge (0 J. p. 64),* direct knowledge 
of another’s thoughts about matter (J. G, D. p. 66). 

2. pp. 24, 25 
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and the non-world {lokaloka, visayd), and infinite (ana- 
nia-paryaja),—[l, 30, and the Bhasya). 

Summing up, the author says that the objects of 
maii and Sruta knowledge are all the substances, but 
notin all their aspects {asarva-dravyesu asarva-paryd- 
yesu ; of avadhi only material substances, but not in all 
their aspects \rUptSi36va dravyesii as(t‘^va~i>ai'tydyesii 
fmnah-parydyd) is a purer and infinitely subtle know- 
ledge of the material substances known by avadht] 
and kivala has for its object all the substances, and in 
all their aspects [sarva-dravyesu sarva-paTyayesu ca) 
(i, 27-30, and the B/tdsya). 

Of the above four kinds of knowledge, matt, ^ruta 
■and avadhi can be erroneous. Error {vtparydya) is 
that which is the opposite of knowledge, and consists 
in a failure to distinguish between that which is and 
that which is not {sad-asdtor avt 4 e 0 d)\ as for exam- 
ple, to perceive a horse as a cow, and vice versa. (I, 

32, 33, and the Bhdifya). 

' Such is the classification of knowledge as found 
in the TS. and its commentary by the author of the 
Sutra himself. The terms employed are peculiar to 
the Sutras j and their exact significance is far from being 
clear. The first point to be noted is that what is per- 
ceived through the senses is regarded in this earlier 
Jaina logic as indirect {parokfa)^ and that which is 
perceived without the medium of the senses as direct 
{pratyak^a). In this particular work, knowledge 
pertains to the objects of the senses, and is either 
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perceptual cr reflective, -the latter also covering know- 
ledge by inference, ^ruifa is knowledge by testi- 
mony. AvadM, manah-paryaya and kevdla are forms 
of direct knowledge with such distinctions as have 
been explained above. Avagraha and the rest three 
kinds of maii are the various degrees of sense-cogni- 
tion according to its clearness and definiteness. 

The nayas have been described as the various 
ways of determining the nature of an object of per- 
ception, and have been classified in the usual way. 
It is not necessary to go into a detailed explanation 
of these ; for, in the first place, their meaning is obvi- 
ous, and in the second place, they are of little impor- 
tance from the epistemological point of view. 

The author of the TS. and the Bbd^ya is aware 
of the existence of the school of philosophy which 
holds that the pramai^as include inference {anumanci)^ 
knowledge by similarity {upamana), scriptural testi- 
mony (agama), implication {arikupaiit), probability 
{samdhava'), and negation {ctbhdvd). It is maintain- 
ed that all these are included in the fnati and iyuta 
knowledge, for they are based upon a contact between 
the sense-organs and the object. {Bhd§ya, I, 12). 
This fact indicates that probably Umasvati, while 
referring to these pramdrj.as, had the Mtmamsa school 
in mind. He does not show any signs of knowing, or 
being influenced by the Nydya school, and, hence, as 
has already been suggested, he seems to have lived 
before the compilation of the Nydya--mras. Siddha- 
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sena Divikara, the next important writer on Jaina 

logic and epistemology, is much later than Umasvati, 
and as we shall see, he is distinctly influenced 
in his doctrines by the works of the Plindu and Buddh- 
ist writers. 


(li) The Doctrine of Knowledge and Reali- 
ty in the Larikavatara-sutra. 

In spite of the fact that the LS. is believed to be- 
long to a comparatively later date (about 300 A. D.) 
the language and the thought of the work are not 
very different from those of the Praj'^a-paramitdLS. 
Although the LS. is mainly a work of the Vij'^ana- 
vdda^ it is not altogether devoid of the doctrine of 
Sfknya vdda] for while it is maintained that the world 
is only knowledge (yijndna,) or conciousness {ciitaY 
on the one hand, it is also emphasised in several pas- 
sages that knowledge and consciousness themselves 
are just as illusory as the objects of experience. In 
fact the doctrine of voidness {sUnyata) is clearly taught 
in. some of the passages^. Similarly the doctrine 
of appearance and illusion (samvrti) and that of rea- 
lity and truth {paramdrtha) is distinctly found in this 

1. E, g. Chap. II, verse, 13i); citta-matram yada lolcam 
prapasyanti jinatmajdh, etc; also verses, 139, 140 ff. 

2. LS. (BI^ Chap. II, pp. 73. ff. especially verse 137 
Beiemi stunyatam nityam Saivatocoheda varjitam, 
Samadram avapna'maydkhyam m ca karma vina^yati. 
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work*; and what is still more interesting is the pre- 
sence of the notions of samaropa and apavdda- very 
sinoilar to the later adhydsa doctrine of the Veddnia. 
The fact that the classification of knowledge in this 
work, as will be seen presently, do^s not show any 
signs of the influence of the iVydya school, and that 
there is a reference to the td'i'ktkas and the naiydyt- 
kas and their future* just in the same way as in the 
older literature, goes to indicate that the LS. must 
be earlier than the Nydya sutras, and I am inclined 
to think that its date is not much later than that of 
the Praj^d pdramitds. 

The classification of knowledge {yij\ana) is found 
in a few passages of Chapter II. It is very complex and 
contributes little to the subsequent epistemology of 
Buddhism. It may be worth while, however, to state 
briefly what this classification is, especially because, 
so far as I know, it has not been presented in English 
in its exact form. It occurs in a discourse between 
the lord and MahSmati. 


1. Ibid,, II, 187, Safnvrti paramdrthaica irtlyam nasti 
heiukam, etc. 

2. LS., verse, 191; 

Pasti vai Icalpito bhavah para-tantrai ca vidyate, 
Samdropapavadain hi vikcdpanto vinaiyati 
Also cf. verses 149 — 160 

3. Ibid., Chap. II, verses, 2; Naiydyih&J}, haikam bnHhi 
bhavi^yanti andgaU, 
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According to the Lahka'oaiara-sUira, there is a 
permanent basic consciousness called the attHya-vijud- 
na, out of which all forms of knowledge arise. It 
does not disappear with the disappearance of the 
various forms of consciousness. The dlaya-vijndna, 
as it is in itself, is called sva-fdti-lahana. Two of 
the forms of the dlaya-vtf^dna are called the khydti- 
vijfhdna and the vastu praiivtl'Ulpa-vij^dtia. The 
former is said to be the effect of the consequences of 
inconceivable innate impressions {acintya-vdsand pari- 
i}dma hetuham), and forms the subjective factor in 
experience; while the latter is the result of sense- 
impressions and the activity of the subject. Vij‘fidna 
is again called pravrtti laksana and karma- Idksani^ 
which are evidently transitory states of consciousness 
as distinguished from the sva-jati-laksana. , which is 
permanent and abiding, Pravriti-Iak^ana vij'f^dna 
is said to be both different and non-different from the 
dlaya-vijndna. It is different from it in so far as 
is is a transitory form of the dlayd-vij'f^dna, and it is 
non-different from it in So far as it is caused by it. 
It appears to be the name of sense-cognitions. No 
definition or description of karma-Iak^aifa vij'^dna is 
given^ It is said that there is no cessation (nirodha) 
of sva-jdti-lak§ar}a-vijndna, but there is a cessation 

t — — 

1. Vidyftbhusaua translates the term as ‘reminiscence’ or 
‘impression’ ( i. e. past acts or states of knowing ), in 
his edition of LS., p. 44. 
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of 'karma- lahsana vtj^anas. Karma-Zafisana vij^ana 
may mean that knowledge which is the result of past 
deeds. ‘Just as MahSmati,’ says the lord, ‘a lump 
of clay is neither different {anya) nor non-different 
{ananya) from the particles of clay, so also gold is 
neither different nor non-different from a gold orna- 
ment. O, Mahamati, if the lump of clay were 
different from the particles of clay, it would not be 
made of them ; but as it is made of them, it is not 
different from them. On the other hand, if it were 
non-different from them, there would be no such 
distinction as between the particles of clay and the 
lump of clay. Similarly, Mahamati,, if pravrtti- 
vy^anas were different from the alaya vij^ana of the 
character of jaii (alaya-vijMna-^diilak^anad), they 
would hare for their cause that which is not alaya- 
vij^dna (which is absurd). On the other hand, if they 
were non-different (from the Ulaya-vijlidna)^ the 
cessation of the pravriti-vij^dna would be the cessa- 
tion of the alaya vijfidna : but there is no cessation "of 
the sva-jati-laksai}a. Therefore, O, Mahamati, there 
is no sva-jdti-lahsana-ntrodha of "oyfidnas but harma- 
laksaiia-nirodha. On the disappearance of the sva- 
jdti-laksar^a^ there would be the disappearance of the 
alaya vijndna ; and if the disappearance^ of the 

" I 

1. I have adopted the Tibetan vereion ‘nirudhyamdne’ 
instead of 'nirupyam&m’ , ( p. 89 ). The reason is 
obvious. 
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alaya-vijhana is admitted, this doctrine would not be 
diflFerent from that of cessation held by the Tlrtha- 
karas; for the doctrine of the Tlithakaras is that on the 
ceasing of the apprehension of the object, there is the 
cessation of the cognising activity {vij^^ana-pravrtiy- 
tiparatnaj^^, and on the cessation of the cognising 
activity, there would be the cessation of the beginning- 
less activity of cognition {anadi-kal’X-prahandha- 
vyucchitti). The Tirthakaras describe the activity cf 
cognition as due to cause, and do not attribute the 
visual knowledge {cak^ur-vij^dna)^ which appears 
because of colour and light, to anything other than 
cause. And the cause, Mahimati, is the primordial 
matter i^radhUna)^ the spirit (puru^a), time (kdla), 
and the verbal testimony {anupr^'^dddh,)’^'^ 

The above quotation will bear out my interpreta- 
tion of the various kinds of knowledge expounded in 
the LS. It is not quite clear which school of 
teachers is meant by the Tirthakaras. The descrip- 
tion of their teachings SS given above is applicable in 
a considerable degree to the Sdmkhya system. 


1, I have adopted •VijMna-pravrtty-v.paramalp accord- 
ing to the Tibetan version instead of vijMna-praba- 
•addioparamalj! ( p. 89 ). 

2. IS., JSib. BvMhioa, pp., 87-39, 



(iif) The Illusory Nature of Knowledge 
& the Doctrine of Absolute Reality in 
the IMadhyamika-karikas of 
Nagarjuna. 


The only Sanskrit work of NagStjuna available to 
us is the Maah'jd'fnikci-kS/i'ikas. It is a work more on 
general philosophy than on logic and epistemology. 
There are a few sections, however, which indicate 
Nagarjuna’s attitude towards the problem of knowledge. 
The general philosophical position of the Madhya- 
mika-karikds appears to be much the same as that 
of the Prajnd pUramitds, but the work suffers from 
a kind of verbal jugglery, which inevitably makes 
the thought obscure and confused. It is for this 
reason that there has been a good deal of difference 
of opinion with regard to the exact nature d 
Nagarjuna’s philosophy. It has been supposed to 
be a doctrine of nihilism by some, and that of relati- 
vity by others. It will appear, however, as will be 
shown presently, that the real doctrine of the 
Madhyatmka-hdrikds is that of phenomenal existence 
{sam<ifrti) and real existence {paramdrtha). The*, 
former is shown to be false or illusory by demonstra- 
ting that the notions pertaining to it are relative or 
contradictory ; and the latter is characterised as devoid 
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of all attributes and relations. The means of 
knowledge ( pramarj/as ) as belonging to the 
phenomenal world are also regarded as illusory. 

The Third Chapter of the Kdrihas deals with the 
examination of the senses, and there an attempt is 
made to prore that there is no sense in maintaining 
that the various senses and their functions are real. 
It is argued that as the sense of sight cannot see itself 
it cannot see anything else (III, i), and as neither the 
sense of sight sees, nor does that which is not the 
sense of sight, there is nothing which sees, and so 
there is neither the seer nor the object seen (III, 
4 6). Then follows a ^drtkd which explains how 
knowledge is produced. It is as follows ; 

Praiityd maidpiiarau ya.th.oHdh putra-sambhavdh 

Cdkqu-Tupe pratityaivam uHo vij^ana-sambhavdk. 
Just as the birth of a son is spoken of as due to the 
father and the mother, so is the production of know- 
ledge spoken of as due to (the contact ofj the eye and 
the object. 

Now Vidyabhu§ana, 'while explaining the meaning 
of this kirihd, says : ‘ The purport of the aphorism is 
that the objects signified by the terms father, mother 
and son, and the act signified by the term ‘production’ 
are not real, the existence of each being dependent 
» on that of others. So also the eye, the colour, the 
seen and the act of seeing are merely relative terms, 
having no reality in themselves’^ It will appear 


1. JBTS., Part HI, 1896, p. 6. 
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that so far as the text cf the KarikS goes, it does 
not admit of the interpretation that the eye, the 
colour, the seen and the act of seeing are merely re- 
lative terms having no reality in themselves. What 
is meant to be explained in this particular verse is the 
production of knowXQdgt—vtjfiunoi-scimbhctvf^h, and 
vrhen it is read along with, and interpreted in the light 
of, the next two verses in the same Chapter^, it ap- 
pears that what the author says is that knowledge is 
produced by the contact of the sense-organs with 
the object. This is confirmed by the comments 
of Candra-kirti on these verses. He says : T. hus 
knowledge arises on perceiving that which is to be 
seen {dras^avyam) and the act of seeing {darianani). 
Contact with the object of sense is the result of the 
three^ combining together. Feeling {vedana) arises 
along with the contact with the object i spar^orsahafd^ 
and it is the cause of desire. Therefore, because 
of the existence of their effects ( hatya-sad-bhav^) 
that which is to be seen and the act of seeing exist 
{dra^vya-dariane vidyetif"'. The meaning of the 
Karika evidently is that just as the existence of a son 


1. HI., 8 and 9. These do not appear in the text and 
translation as pnbliebed by Vidyftbhhsana in the JBTS. 
and form the last verses of Chapter 111 in the edltio% 
of Bibl Bvddhka, IV. 

2. That is to say, dra^toivya, dariana and vijiiana. 

3* MK, Bibl. Buddhica, pp. 118, 119. 
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can be supposed only on the assumption that there 
arc parents, so the existence of knowledge can only 
be admitted on the assumption that there are the ob- 
ject seen and the act of seeing. In other words, 
the existence of the object of sight and the act of 
seeing are presupposed by the existence of knowledge. 
What applies to the sense of sight, also applies to the 
other senses ( III, 9 ). 

Now unless the verses III. 8 and 9 be later inter- 
polations, the conclusion of the author with regard to 
the senses, in this chapter anyhow, is not that they 
are not real, or that they are merely relative notions, 
but that while they, their functions, and there objects 
cannot be perceived directly, they are inferred from 
the existence of their product-viz. knowledge.^ 

The Fourth Chapter deals with the s^andhas, of 
which the first-rO^a is selected for discussion. 
Evidently two points are emphasised : firstly, that 
the forms and their cause go together^ ; 

secondly, neither can it be said that the eflfect is like 


1. Of. Oandra-kirti’a introductory sentence to hia comments 
on versa 7 : ‘atraha vidyete eva dra^^vya-darsane tat- 
kdryii-$ad'bhdvad ’ — ‘So it is said here that the object 

to be seen and the act of seeing do exist, because of the 
existence of their product.’ MK Bihl, Bvddhica, 
p. 118. 

2. Siipa-karana-nvrmuhtam na rupetm upalabhyaU 
.Bfipejwjoi not nwmiMom dr^yate rupa-karariam, IV, 1. 
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the cause, noi that it is unlike it.^ It is distinctly 
stated that no form can be conceived to be vp’ithout 
a cause — mskuranari^ puna rQpam no^tva nai'^opa- 
padyate (IV, 5)* What applies to rUpa also applies 
to the other skandhas (IT, 7). 

Now while it appears from the arguments in 
Chapters III and IV that reality and causation are 
not denied altogether, and that the principle of 
causation is rather emphasised in both ot them, in 
Chapter V, which deals with the examination of the 
physical elements {dhatu-p<^ftk^d} we find an explicit 
denial of being {bhdva)^ non-being charac- 

teristics {lahsa^yi) and that which is characterised 
{Mfyamy That this denial refers to the phenomenal 
world is evident from the last verse of the Chapter 
in which it is said that those ignorant people, who 
perceive being and non-being, do not see the blissful 
nature of things {pivavd) where there is a cessation of 


1. IV, 6. It will appear that Vidyabhusaua’s translation 
and explanation of IV, 7 and 8 are different from the 
comments of Candrakirti. The latter^s interpretation 
is quite consistent with the context and the language 
of the text, and it is evident that the former's is in- 
correct. I think it unnecessary to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the comparative merits of the two explana-^ 
tions, as the verses have no direct bearing n|K>n the 
subject of this thesis. 

2. V, 5, 6, 7. 
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perceivability {dra^tavyopaiammi)?^ 

The Ninth Chapter deals with being in relation to 
the various senses. The question to be considered is 
whether there is being {phavaC) prior to the senses, 
or after them, or it is not at all. As against the 
argument that seeing, etc. cannot be possible unless 
there is some being prior to the senses, it is said 
that it is inconceivable that something should exist 
prior to the functions of the various senses. For, in 
the first place^ if it be granted that an entity can exist 
prior to seeing etc. it might also be granted that seeing 
etc. can exist independently of being; and, in the second 
place^ it is impossible to speak of the existence of a 
thing unless it is known by means of some sign or signs. 
Everything exists only as in relation to something 
else. Similarly, it is further maintained that being 
cannot be supposed to exist either simultaneously 
with 01 after the senses. Consequently, it does not 
exist at all vidyateti nastih nivrtiastatra kalpanah^ 

1. Here again there is a' difference of reading between 
Vidyabhusaua’s {JBTS.) and De La Vallde Poussin’s 
editions, and also a difference of interpretation between 
VidySbhusaua and Gandrakirti. In fact the text and 
translation as published in the JBT8. appear to be 
defective in a number of ways, Besides unsatisfactory 
‘ readings, the verses from Candrakirti’s commentary are 
mixed up with the K&riha texts, and are apt to be 
taken as the Karikas themselves, the more so as Vidya- 
bhftsaua apparently treats them as such. 
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The same conception of the relative dependence 
of being and the senses is expounded in the Tenth 
Chapter by the example of fire and fuel which also 
depend upon each other for their existence. 

In the Twenty-third Chapter which deals with mis- 
apprehension {viparyasa), the illusory nature of the 
various objects of the sense is clearly expressed in the 
eighth Karika which is as follows: — 

R'Upa-iahda-rasa-S'pa.riag&ndha dharmdsca kevalak, 

Gandkarva nagardkdrd marici-svapna sannibhdjy. 

Forms, sounds, tastes, touches, smells and objects 
of thought are only of the shape of a city of Gandharvas, 
and like a mirage or dreams. 

And as these are only imaginary they do not admit 
of the distinctions of iuhha (lit. auspicious) and aiubha 
(lit. inauspicious) — XXIII, 9. 

It will appear from the passages quoted and re- 
ferred to above, and also from the rest that the 
Mddhyamika-kdrikds, on the whole, aim at showing 
the inconsistent and illusory nature of the phenomenal 
world and maintaining that thd'ultimate reality is beyond 
comprehension and description. In other words, it 
is a reasoned continuation of the same line of thought 
as we find in the Prajnd-paramitds. The philosophy 
, of NagSrjuna as contained in the Mddhyamika-kdrikds 
has been called nihilism and, recently, the doctrine oi^ 
relativity, but it will appear that it is really neither the 
one nor the other; it is a doctrine of absolute existence. 
What we find in the Kdrtkds is an attempt to show 
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the illusory or m'real nature of the phenomenal world 
by bringing out the antinomies of empirical relations, 
and to emphasise that the ultimate and true reality can 
be only that which is free from these. What Nagar- 
juna says about the phenomenal world has been erro- 
neoulsy regarded by some as the doctrine of nihilism 
with regard to the nature of all reality; and what he 
employs as a method, viz., to show that all things of 
experience exist as only in relation to one another, 
and that these relations lead to all kinds of inconsist- 
encies and antinomies, has been regarded by others 
as the doctrine of relativity. Nagarjuna would not 
say or admit that all is unreal, or all has a relative 
existence only. On the other hand, there are some 
explicit passages to show that, according to him, the 
real is the absolute, and therefore beyond the cate- 
gories of being and non-being and the rest of the em- 
pirical relations. In other words, NSgarjuna’s doct- 
rine is the same as that which maintains the distinction 
of the worlds of samvrii and paramartha. This is 
clear from the following verses of the Karika',-— 

Dve satye samupasritya Buddhanam dharma-deiAndy 
JLoka-samvriti satyam ca satyam ca paramArthaial),. 
Ye '‘nayor na vijdnanti vibhdgam saiyayordvajo^, 

Te taitvam na vijdnanti gambhiram Buddha-^dsane. 

XXIV, 8 and 9. 

The teaching of the doctrine of the Buddhas is 
based upon two kinds of truth; that which is truth 
with regard to the conditional world and that which 
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is true in the highest sense. 

Those who do not fenow the distinction between 
these two kinds of truth do not know the profound 
truth in the teaching cf the Buddhas. 

In fact to call the doctrine of ^Unvaid a doctrine 
of relativity, as Stcherbatsky does, and following him 
others have done, is a contradiction in terms.’ A good 
deal of confusion has arisen by mixing up Nagfitjnna’s 
views about the nature of the phenomenal world (sa/n- 
vritjagai) with those about the real world (pdramdr- 
ihtka jagat), and even in the case of the phenomenal 
reality relativity is more of a method with Na,arjuna 
than a metaphysical doctrine. It is a method employed 
to show the illusory and inconsistent nature of the 
world of experience. The ultimale reality, according 
to him, as according to his predecessors of the same 
school, is characterised by ^Unyatd* which is the most 
expressive name for a thoroughgoing absolute existence, 
an existence which has been described as prapaiico- 
pa^amam iivam — that auspicious condition in wnich 

1. The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, pp, 42-4‘i. “Since 
we use the term ‘relative’ to describe the fact that a 
thing can be identified only by mentioning its relations 
to something else, and becomes meaningless without 
these relations, implying at the same time that the 
thing in question is unreal, we, safely, for want of a 
better solution, can translate the word ‘^unya’ by ‘rela- * 
tive’ or ‘contingent,’ and the term ‘^unyata by ‘relati- 
vity’ or 'contingency.” 

2. M.K., I. L 
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there is a cessation of all pheoomenal existence or as 
dar^tavyopasamam^ — one in which there is a cessation 
of all perceivability. Such doctrine of absolute exis- 
tence as this should be the last thing to be called the 
doctrine of relativity. That the doctrine of relativity 
is not the ultimate creed of NSgaijuna and Mahayanisin 
appears to have been seen by Stcherbatsky at times, 
but he seems to be too prepossessed by the notion that 
s&nyaid is the doctrine of relativity to hold any 
other view.* 

Consistently with his absolutism NSgarjuna does 
not admit the validity of the pramdi^as. This is 
clear from his other works bearing directlv upon the 
subject, such as Pramdna-vthetana ( or Pramdifa vu 
dhvamsana), '^igraha-vydvartanukarikd and Upaya- 
^auialyA hrdayA-idsira. The Sanskrit originals of 
these works are lost, and only Tibetan versions are 
available.* 

1. MM., vfs. 

2. Speaking of the principle of relativity Stcherbatsky 
says : ‘This principle, the pivot of the system, ia called 
upon in order to destroy all theories and to replace 
them, as we have seen above, by direct mystic intuition, 
not in order to replace it by a new theory. As a theory 
it is just as bad as the old ones, it is even much worse. 
“If something non-relative” says Nftgarjuna, ’‘did really 
exist, we would then likewise admit the existence of 
the relative, but there is absolutely nothing non-rela- 
tive, how then can we admit the existence of the re- 
lative (or the truth of Relativity)” QBN,, p. 49. 

S. Vidyabhusana EIL., pp. 256-261. 



3. The Earlier Hindu Epistemology, 
(iii) Espistemology of the Yoga-sutras, 


I have already discussed the date of the Yoga-sH.- 
iras, and have tried to show that they appear to be 
earlier than the Nyaya-sUiras, and also the Sdmkhya- 
Kdrikds. Thus it will appear that they contain the 
earliest exposition known to us of the Samlckyd Yoga 
epistemology. The Yoga-siitras begin by defining 
Yoga as the inhibition {mrodka) of the activity {vrUi) 
of the intellect {citta). In order to correctly under- 
stand the epistemology of the 7S. it is important that 
the exact significance of ‘ciiia’ and should be 

understood. A study of the use oi* citta’ in the various 
Siitras shows that its connotation in the YS. corres- 
ponds to that of '■huddh'C in the Sdmkhya, This is evi- 
dent from the use of 'citta' and 'budhi’ in the YS., iv. 
20. ' Cittdntara- driyebuddhi-buddher atiprasahgah sm- 
rii-samkara^ca’^, and of buddki in F 6 '., iv. 21. 'citer- 
aprattsankramdyds tadakdi'a-pattau svabuddhi-samve- 
danam’^^ where the two terms are synonymous. In 

1. ‘If one cognition be cognisable by another, there will 
result an excessive series of one cognition after another 
and also a confusion of memoriea 

2. ‘There is a consciousness of its own cognition when the 
eognition takes the form of the non-moving intelligence 
{dull), (which is identified with pnrma). 
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fact these are the only two sfitras in which the word 
‘buddhi' is to be found in the ^S., the other term ‘‘citia^ 
being used elsewhere. What is to be remembered 
about ^citia' is that, like '‘buddhi' in ihe Sam^kya, 
usually it denotes the cognitive faculty, but at times 
it also signifies cognitive acts.* The otder term '‘vrttt*, 
which is often used with citia in the compound 
'‘citia-vrit€ ^ means ‘activity’; citta vrtti being the acti- 
vity of the intellect.* 

The activity of the intellect is said to be five-fold, 
viz., that pertaining to the means of knowledge {bra- 
wrong cognition (viparyaya), imagination (»*- 
^alpaP, sleep {nidra) and memory (smrit). 

It will appear that the above classification is pe- 
culiar to the FjS., and does not show any signs of the 
influence of the NyUya vaiiesiha epistemology. It is 


1. It will appear that such English renderings of ‘citta’ as 
‘mind-stuff’ adopted by Woods or 'thinking principle’ 
employed by Rajendralal Mitra are not quite intelligi- 
ble. The term ‘intellect’, when the cognitive faculty is 
meant, and ‘cognition’ when the act of that faculty is 
intended, are the more straight-forward translations 
of ‘ciffa’. 

2. Here again such renderings of ‘vrtti’ as ‘fluctuation’ by 
Woods, or ‘modification’ do not seam to be quite appro- 
priate, for they really express the result of the inter- 
action between 'cittd and its object through vrtti rather 
than the activity of the citta itself. 
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also of the primitive type. 

The pramanas, according to the T5, are direct 
knowledge praiyaksa), inference {anumana), and scri- 
ptural testimony {af;ama)-{TS.y 1.7). These are sim- 
ply mentioned and not defined. The list is the same 
as that found in the Samkhya-hdfrilcas, with this diflferen- 
ce that in the 8K. we have '‘dr^ta! for ‘praiya^a* and 
^aptavacand for ^agama'. 

Viparyaya is defined as wrong cognition miihyU~ 
jnana) which is based upon a form of the object which 
is not its own — atadrUpo-pro-ti^thajn {TS., 1.8) An 
example of viparyaya will be the perception of a rope 
as a snake.^ 

Yikalpa is that notion which follows the knowledge 
of ■vtoxdi%—iabaaj%ananiipati, and is devoid of an 
object — vasiuiunya. The commentators, all of them, 
understand by ^vikalpa' that notion which is the result 
of predicating an attribute of a subject in a proposition 
which does not express the real nature of the object 
denoted by the subject. The example which has been 
given to illustrate it is ; ‘The true nature of the spirit 

1. Here again the term ^vi'parya.ya’ has been translated 
variously into English. Both Bajendralal Mitra and 
Woods translate 'viparyaya’ as ‘misoonoeption,’ which 
word is apt to suggest that 'viparyaya' does not include 
the error of sense-cognition, and simply refers to an * 
error of judgment. The word is not peculiar to the 
Toga-sMras and is always used in the sense of wrong 
cognition as opposed to right cognition. 
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is intelligence’ — ‘caitanyam purusasya svarupam.' It 
i^ said that although the proposition verbally conveys 
the sense that the attribute of intelligence belongs to 
the spirit, the spirit being intelligence itself 
puru^ah'-Y B the notion resulting from the verbal 
proposition has no truth corresponding to it, the term 
‘vastu’ being evidently taken in the sense of truth or 
real fact. It is maintained that this kind of notion 
expressed by the term ‘vikalpa.’ is not included in 
either pramdna or viparyaya. It is evidently for 
this reason that Woods follovi^ing the interpretation of 
the commentators,^ has translated '‘vikalpa' as a 
‘predicate-relation.’ Now the question is whether 
'‘vikalpa’ is to be treated as a form of error, as the com- 
mentators treat it, or it is to be taken in the sense of 
imagination. The language of the and the con- 
text strongly suggest that it is imagination which is 
meant. There is no reason why viparyaya should not 
be taken to cover all kinds of error mithya-jnanam, 
including the kind of error which, according to the 
commentators, is meant to be expressed by vikalpa. 
The definition of vikalpa as given in the S^tra says 
that it is something which follows the knowledge of 
( the meaning of ) words, and is devoid of an object; 
that is to say, it is a notion associated with the use of 
^words without the presence of the object referred to 
by them. There is nothing in the text to indicate 
that the notion is of the nature of an error, or that the 


1 . Toga System of Fataltjali, {H03.) 
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object referred to should not be real in the sense that 
it should not be existent. All that is meant is that 
the object is not present along ( co-existent ) with the 
notion. Such knowledge, it will appear, corresponds 
to what we call imagination in modern psychology. 

The definition of sleep {nidra) is : abhdva-praiya- 
ydlamband vrttir nidra {VS., I, lo^ — ‘Sleep is that 
activity which rests upon the notion of non-existence.’ 
The commentators emphasise the point that the word 
‘vrttihl has been particularly used in the Suira to draw 
attention to the fact that sleep is a positive activity 
and not the absence of activity. The content of this 
activity is the notion of non-existence, that is to say 
not an absence of consciousness, but an awareness of 
non-existence, the existence of which becomes evident 
on waking. 

The definition of memory is given in rather ob- 
scure language. It is : anubJiuta-vi^ayoLsamprarm^ah, 
smxtih ( VS., I, II ), the chief difficulty about 
which is the exact meaning of '•asampramo^aTj.l The 
Bhd^ya does not comment "upon the text at all ; 
Vacaspati Mi^ra explains it as ‘non-stealing’ {asteyaTp^p 
while Bhoja in his vrtti renders it as ‘retention in the 


1. ‘pramdnadibhir anubhute visaye yo ‘sampramo^ah 
asteyah ad amrtilil Memory ^ia the non-atealing with 
regard to an object which has been cognised by means’" 
of pramanas and other means; that is to say, that 
which is due purely to impressions ( aa'rnakdraa ) is 
memory. 
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intellect by means of an impression’ ^sarnskara-dva- 
rena huddhaviipdrohah.’ Woods, following the inter- 
pretation of VScaspati Misra, translates the Sutra as 
‘Memory {smrti) is not-adding-surreptitiously {asam- 
pramosa) to a once experienced object.’ Now it will 
appear that of the two renderings as given by Vacas- 
pati Mi^ra and Bhoja, the one by the latter is the 
more straightforward and natural. Vacaspati Milra’s 
rendering is based upon a rather far-fetched notion, 
and simply emphasises the fact negatively that memo- 
ry is exclusively due to past impressions, while Bhoja’s 
'■ interpretation lays stress upon the factor of retention 
i which is the essence of memory. The definition as 
given in the Sutra would thus be ‘Memory is the re- 
tention (lit. not letting go) of an experienced object.’ 

An object is known or not known, according as it is 
reflected or not reflected in the intellect, (FS., I V, 16). 
As regards the question how the intellect is cognised, 
it is said that the intellect cannot cognise itself, for 
firstly, it is not the priiJciple of knowing, but only an 
object which is knowable (F 5 ,, IV, 18); secondly, it 
cannot be occupied with both the object and itself at 
the same time {YS., IV, 19)5 and thirdly in case it be 
said that one cognition might cognise another cogni- 
j tion, there will be a regress ad infinitum, which is 
. undesirable (YS., IV, 20). The intelligence of the 
puru^a (citiJp), however, becomes aware of its own 
cognition (buddhi) when it assumes its form ipadodiOr 
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rUpattau) in the act of cognition,^ (IV, 2 1). The 
intellect is able to perceive things when it is reflected 
upon by both the seer and that which is to be seen, 
that is to say, when it is connected with both the self 
and the object to be perceived {YS., IV, 22). 

That true knowledge is acquired by the practice 
of yogd^ and that this knowledge is diflferent from 
that obtained by the ordinary means called the 
manas including testimony is clearly indicated in YS., 

I, 48 and 49. It is said that as the result of joga, the 
intellect {prajnd^ becomes cognitive of truth 
dkara—Vit. truth-bearing), and that this yogic intellect 
has objects for its cognition different from those that 
are cognised by it through testimony and inference, 
for those objects are of a special nature.* 

Before I close this section on the YS. I want to 

1. Here I have aecepfced the intarpretatioa of the Bha^ya 
and the Tativavai^dradu Bhoja’s interpretation ac- 
cording to which it is said in the Sdira that huddhi 
knows itself when it i« reflected in the intelligence of 
the ptkrusa^ is evidently wrong, for it is inconsistent 
with the Yoga doctrine, according to which hvbddhi or 
citta is altogether devoid of intelligence and hence 
precluded from knowing anything by itsell 
S. According to the Bhd§ya 'vi^eSartha* means particular 
objects as opposed to those which are general. But 
there is no reason to hold the view that, according to^ 
the author, the Yogic intellect cognises only particular 
objects, nor is there anything in the text of the 

to suggest that meaning. 

/ 
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point cut that in the the term avidya is used in 
its Upani^adic sense of ignorance with regard to the 
true nature of reality and not in the sense of error, 
which meaning also it acquires in the Vaiitsikd^ and 
the Nyayd Sutras.* The term viparyaya is used for 
error. This is another indication of the fact that the 
F/Sf. are one of the earlier SUiras. 

The Y8. may also be regarded as the first systema- 
tic exposition of the nature of mystic intuition, which 
came to be recognised by almost every later school and 
as providing thus an epistemological basis for the 
doctrine of appearance and reality. 


1. T8., II, 3 — 5 and 24. The definition ia contained in 
II, 3 — 5 ‘‘anitya-suei-duhkhanatmaeu nitya-^uoi-iui- 
khatma-khyaiiravidya. 

8. F5., IX, 10—12. 

3. m, IV, 2.4. 



(ii) The Beginnings of the Nyaya 
Epistemology as found in 

the Caraka-samhita. 


It is interesting to find that the Hindu medical 
writers like Caraka and Su^ruta did not consider the 
treatment of their particular subject complete without 
devoting some sections of their work to the problem 
of knowledge and reality. In the Caraka-scmhiid, 
especially, one finds a brief account of a complete 
system of philosophy. The Bamhiid as it has come 
down to us has evidently passed through the hands of 
a number of medical writers beginning with Atreya, 
who was probably the original author of the treatise, 
and who is believed to belong to about the Sixth 
Century B. C. It was revised by Caraka who is 
known to have been a physician at the Court of Kani§- 
ka, in about the Second Century A. D., and it is 
after his name that the treatise is now known. Further 
additions to it were, however* made by another medi- 
cal writer called Drdhabala, who must have lived, 
according to Hoernele’s estimate, in about the Eighth 
Century A. D.^ He added the last two books and 
some Chapters in the Sixth Book. The philosophical 
sections of the Samhitd are mostly found in the 8atr(i~^ 

1. Studies in the Medicine of Ancient India, I, Osteology- 
Introduction, pp. 7 — I6j Also Keith, Mistory af Sawh 
hrit Classical Literature, pp, 606 — 607. 
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sihana First Book) the Vimana-sthana (Third Book) 

✓ 

and the Sarira sihana (Fourth book), which, in any 
case, can be taken to be not later than the Second 
Century A. D. the date of Caraka. It is evident from 
the philosophical doctrines of the treatise that they 
belong neither to such an early period as the Sixth 
Century B. C., which is supposed to be the date of 
Atreya, nor again to such a late period as the Eighth 
Century A. D., the probable date of Drdhabala. 
They may, therefore, quite reasonably be taken to 
belong to Caraka, who really seems to be the author 
or compiler of the major part of the Samhtia, and that 
is also why it goes after his name. 

While the philosophical position of the CS. as a 
whole, as will be shown presently, accords with 
that of the Nyaya school, the author appears to be 
quite conversant with the terminology and the notions 
of the Samkhya and the Vaiiesika schools. He freely 
employs such Samkhya terms as vyakta, avyakia^ 
prakrti, purusa, sativa, rajas, and tamas, etc.^ Simi- 
larly, he mentions and defines the Yatiesika categories 
of dravya, guna, karma, samdnya^ viie^a and sama- 
vdyaj The fact that Caraka’s definitions on the whole 
are not as elaborate as those of the Yai4eisika and the 
Nyaya Sutras indicates that he was prior to the com- 
-^pilation of these SUtras, although he appears to have 
belonged to a period when the doctrines of the 


1. Sarira — , I. 

2. Siitra — , I. 
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rarious schools had assumed a fairly definite shape. 

Professor Dasgupta, however, thinks that the 
YS. must be earlier than the CS., for the C 8 . 
quotes a VS. and the list of Gtinas in it includes the 
six attributes absent in the VS. but found later on in 
the Nyaya-vaisesika manuals. I have not been able 
to trace the reference to the in the CdTCikci samhtia 
(Sarira, 39) as given by Professor Dasgupta, but 
his argument based upon the inclusion of the later six 
Vatse^ika Gunas in the list of the CS. seems to be 
quite plausible. There are some facts, however, 
which suggest that the author of the CS- was not aware 
of the VS. and its author. In the first place, in the 
opening verses of the SUtra-sihana names of a large 
number of sages are mentioned as those who have 
been the traditional inheritors of the knowledge con- 
tained in the CS.., but the name of Kaijada is absent 
even where we ought to have expected it, that is in 
connection with the mention of the doctrine of dravycf, 
gutyz, karma, etc., for the first time in the verses, 
SUtra-sthana I. 27 and 28, wBich are as follows:— 
Mahar^ayas te dadf^ur yathdvaj jUdna-cak^u^a^ 
Sarndnyaim ca viietam ca gui}an dravxjdy,i karma cd-zy 
Samdvdyam ca iujj^dtvd taniroktam vidhimo^thitah, 
Lebhire paramam iarma jivitam cdpi nirgadam. — z 8 . 

In the second place, the statement ^samavdyant ca^ 
iajjMtva taniroktam^ which alludes to Samavdyaa.% 
tanirokta in the above verses indicates that the source 


1 . EIP, I, p. 180. 
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of this list of the categories, accordicg to the author 
of the CS. is not the VS. but some other books which 
probably dealt with the rules of debate. This is con- 
firmed by the fact that this list of the six categories 
appears as a part of the various factors of debate 
mentioned in Vzmana. VIII. 24, where also the 
various means of knowledge are mentioned. It is 
clear that these categories in the CS. are not treated 
as metaphysical in the sense in which they are in the 
VS Further, the definitions of these as given ia the 
CS. S^lira I do not show any definite signs that the 
author of the CS. was aware of the definitions of these 
as given in the VS. On the other hand, the description 
of ^Samanya' as, that which is the cause of increase, 
and of ‘Ffs'tfsa’ as the cause of decrease in Sar fra. I. 
43 is veiy peculiar and, so far as I know, has no basis 
in the Vai^e^ka doctrine. The verse is as follows:— 
Sarvadd sarva bhdvdndm sdmdnyam vrddhikdranam, 
Hrdsa heiur viietaica pravrttir ubhayasya tu. 

Although the metaphysical doctrines of the CS. 
have been discussed, the epistemological aspects of 
its philosophy have not been considered so far, and it 
is these which I propose to bring out here. Of the 
sections dealing with the philosophical problems, the 
^arita-sihdna is the most interesting and important. 

' It opens with a number of questions, asked by Agni- 
ve^a, about the nature of reality and its knowledge, 
and these are followed by answers to them as given 
by the sage Punarvasu, who appears to be one of the 
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prominent teachers of the doctrines contained in the 
CS. Having first asserted that those who are conver- 
< sant with the self (diman) say that it is inactive, self- 
dependent, self-controlled, all-pervading, puissant, as 
also knower of matter and the witness of everything, 
along with other questions Agnivesa asks the follow- 
ing with regard to the nature of the knower and 
the known. 

Which is prior, the knower of matter, or matter ? 
Here is a doubt : Without the prior existence of 
matter which is to be known, it is not reasonable to 
hold that there should be a knower of matter. If 
again, matter be prior, the knower of matter cannot 
be regarded as eternal. {Sartra., I, 6 — 7), 

Then speaking of self as one ‘possessed of omni- 
science, aloof from all things, freed from connection 
with everything, existing above, tranquil and the soul 
of every being,’ it is asked, ‘What are those indications 
by which it can be known — ^atr lingair upalak^yate 
(^arira., I, 12). 

Punarvasu, in answer to the above and the other 

1. For translation I have freely adopted Avinash Chandra 
Kaviratna’fl English translation of the Caraka-aafnkitd, 
with such alterations at times as I have considered 
necessary. It may be noted, however, that the numbers 
of verses as given in the translation differ very much 
from those in the .original Sanskrit edition of the 
Nirnayasagara Press, Bombay, which I have used and 
to which references ate given here. 
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questions, deals with the matter of all the forms of 
reality and his statements which are scattered over, 
and have been reffeated in several sections and verses, 
may be summed up as follows;— 

All besides the unmanifest {avyakta) is known as 
the objective world {kijeira}^ and the unraanifest is 
the knower of this world {kfetraj^a) — (Sar., I. 64) 
That which is manifest ( vyakta ) is of two kinds: (a) 
that cognisable by the senses; and (b) that beyond the 
senses, but which can be grasped by inference (Sar., 

I. 61). 

The manifested reality which constitutes the born 
self (J>uru^a) consists of twenty-four elements or prin- 
ciples, viz., the five physical elements, the intellect, 
the unmanifest, self-consciousness, the five organs of 
knowledge, the five organs of action, mind, and the 
fire objects of the senses. Of these, twenty-three 
(excluding the unmanifest) have been called the 
objects of knowledge, while the unmanifest is the 
knower of these i^arira., I, 62 — 64), 

' It is from the unmanifest that the puru^a attains 
to the condition of being manifest, and from the con- 
dition of being manifest he once more reverts to that 
of being unmanifest. When dissolution comes, he is 
once more dissociated from the various forms of mani- 
fested reality, the union of which with him is the 
result of desire, I, 66 and 67). Desire, 

aversion, pleasure, pain, activity, consciousness, voli- 
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tion, understanding, memory and self-consciousness, 
these are the indications of the great self {para- 
maimanahP} 

All things are of two kinds: existent (sat) and non- 
existent (asat\ and these can be examined in four 
ways: (i) Testimony or words of trustworthy teachers 
{aptopadesa)] (2) direct knowledge {praiyakfa^ in 
the sense of sense-cognition ); (3) inference {anu- 

mand)-, and (4) argumentation (yukti). These are 
explained as follows! 

Testimony. The Veda\ whatever else is not con- 
trary to the import of the Veda^ and has been affirmed 
by the ob|ervant, whatever has been approved by 
those called righteous; and all the declarations of the 
scriptures calculated to benefit the world, constitute 
testimony which is trustworthy. {Satra.., xi, 25 ). 

Direct knowledge ( prdtyaksa ). That cognisance 
which takes place and displays itself vividly at ttie 
moment, in consequence of the soul, the senses, the 
mind, and the objects of the senses being all united 
together, is said to be direct knowledge (Sutra xi, 18). 

The various factors in direct knowledge are further 
explained as follows; — 

The senses. There are five senses, five materials 
that constitute the senses (the five physical elements); 
five resting places of the senses (the sense-organs); 

1 . ‘paramatmait here is evidently not used in its usual 
sense of God, but in the sense of a soulf/iva). 
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five objects of the senses (colour, ts-sfe, sound, etc.); 
and five kinds of cognitions obtained through these 
senses. VIII, 1). That particular sense into 

whose composition a particular element (earth, fire, 
etc.) enters, follows or apprehends that particular 
object which has that particular corresponding element 
for its essence, the reason being that both partake of 
the same nature and the one is invested with power 
over the other (Suira., VIII, 10). 

Mind, Mind is regarded as something different 
from the senses. Its functions pertaining to its 
objects depend upon the soul. {Sutra., VIII, i). 
The attributes by which one may define mind are the 
presence and absence of knowledge, since, though the 
soul, the senses, and their objects might exist in a 
state of juxtaposition, yet when there is no attention 
on the part of the mind, there can be no knowledge, 
it is only in consequence of the mind being present 
that knowledge arises. Subtility and oneness have 
been regarded as the two attributes of mind (^arira., 
I, 16 and 17). It may be supposed that there is more 
than one mind in one and the same person in conse- 
quence of the variety that is observable in the objects 
of the mind, in those of the senses, and in the resolu- 
tions of the mind, as also in consequence of the union 
. of all the three constituents, sattva, rajaa and tamas 
with the mind. In reality, however, there is no 
multiplicity of minds in one and the same individual. 
If the mind were more then one it could simultane- 
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ously attend to more than one object. (Sutra., VIII, 
3). The mind is unconscious and active. It is the 
supreme soul that makes it conscious. When the 
soul becomes united with the mind, it is then that 
actions are imputed to it (Sarira., I, 74% Since the 
soul is endued with consciousness, therefore is it 
regarded as the actor. In consequence of its being 
unconscious, the mind, even though active, is said not 
to be the actor. {Sarira., T. 75). The senses become 
capable of grasping their respective objects only when 
they are led by the mind (Suird., VIII, 34)* Mind 
thinks about objects (VIII, 13). 

Conditions of perceptual knowledge'. The self is 
the knower. In consequence of its union with the 
organs its knowledge springs. When those organs 
become stained, or are not united with it, knowledge 
does net arise {fartra., I, 53). Of one competent to 
behold, no vision arises in a stained mirror, or in a 
turbid water. After the same manner, if the mind 
happens to be obstructed, no knowledge can arise. 
(^arira., I. 54). 

Limitations of perceptual knowledge. The 
question of the limitations of perceptual knowledge 
arises in connection with the problem of existence 
after death, and the discourse, a part of which is 
reproduced here, is remarkable both for its acute 
reasoning and terseness of expression. ‘Hence arises 
the doubt’ says the author, ‘as to whether, there is 
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a State of existence after death or no such existence. 
Respecting this topic, however, he that is endowed 
with intelligence should cast oflf unbelief and that con- 
duct whicn is likely to spring from unbelief. The 
reason for casting off unbelief is this-, the portion of 
things that are addressed to the direct cognisance of 
the senses is small; while the portion that is beyond 
their direct cognisance, but in whose existence faith 
is placed in consequence of the declarations of the 
scriptures, of immediate inference, and of reasoning, is 
great. The very senses by whose aid we become 
cognisant of objects within their direct sphere are 
themselves beyond their cognisance. As regards the 
forms, again, of all existing objects, it is known that 
if these be very close to the senses, or very distant 
from them, or covered by other objects, or if the 
senses be weak and deranged, or if the mind be other- 
wise engaged, or if any of those objects be mingled 
together with others of their class, or if any of them 
be overwhelmed by something of superior energy, or 
if any of them be very minute, they cease to be direct- 
ly cognisable even though they are before the senses. 
Hence, if it be affirmed that only those objects exist 
that are addressed to the direct cognisance of the 
senses, and those that are not so addressed do not 
* exist, it would be a statement unsupported by reason. 
{Sutra, XI, 5-- 6). 

The importance of the physiological basis of per- 
ception is also realised when it is said that in conse- 
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quence of the excessive nse, the absence of use and 
the impropriety of the use of the senses in relations 
to their objects, the senses including the mind failing 
away from their normal condition, become obstructive 
to the perceptions of which they are the respective 
sources or chancels. In consequence again of a 
judicious correlation of the senses with their objects, 
they preserve their normal condition, and mantain in 
their normal condition the perceptions or knowledge 
respectively derived through them. VIII, il). 

Inference {anumdna). Inference, which is based 
upon previous direct knowledge, is of three kinds, as 
having reference to the present, the past, and the 
future. For example, the existence of concealed fire 
inferred from smoke, the fact of sexual congress from 
conception, and beholding that fruit is produced from 
seeds, men of intelligence infer future fruits of a 
similar nature from similar seeds {Stt^ra., XI, 19 & 20). 

Argumentation {yukti). This is a peculiar means 
of knowledge in the CS. and its meaning is not very 
clear. The following verse contains the clearest 
description of yukii that we can get in the work: 

BuddhiJt paiyaii yd bhdvdn bahu-kdra^a~yogajdm, 

Yukiis trikdld sd jneyd irvargah, sddhyaie yaya. 

Sutra., I. 33. 

In the above verse ^baku-kdraij^a-yogegam’ is 
evidently a misprint for ^bahu-kdraifa-yogegan’ . The 
cognition which perceives things as the product oi 
the combination of a number of causes is knows ai 
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yuhii belonging to the three tinaes, by which the 
triad is achieved. The text gives as instances of 
yukti the facts that crops grow because of water, 
ploughing, seed and the weather, or that conception 
takes place because of the combination of the six ele- 
ments {$ad-dhatu-sCimyogad) — Suira., I. 21. 

The syllogistic form of inference is also recognised 
and explained in the Samkiia under the Technical 
Terms where ^pratijnd\ ^upanaya’, 'dra%%dnta' 

and ^nigamana ' — the five parts of a syllogism are 
defined and illustrated much in the same way as in 
the Nydya-satras of Gautama. In the same section 
‘flM/awya’—knowledge, by similarity, and ‘aiiikya'~— 
tradition are also mentioned as means of knowledge. 
{Vtmdna., VIII. 24). 

It would be of no great use from the point of view 
of our enquiry to go into the details of the definitions 
of the various technical terms. It is to be noted, 
however, that most of them, together with the examples 
given to illustrate them, are the same as those given 
in the Nydya-sfltras. • 

The next important point to be noticed in con- 
nection with the analysis of knowledge as given in the 
CS. is a recognition of the various factors which cons- 
titute the subject {adhyaimd) in experience. It is 
said that the mind, the functions of the mind, the in- 
tellect {buddhi) and the soul constitute, in brief, the 
substances and qualities that are known by the name 
of ^adhyatmo!. VIII, 8.). 
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Now after having given a complete analysis of the 
philosophical position of the author of the CS. on the 
basis of the statements, which are scattered over a 
number of sections of the work, I would point out 
that the doctrines contained therein are distinctly in 
the same line with, and a development of those that 
we find in the Vedic literature of the previous period. 
The two-fold nature of the self — the one pure and the 
other cosmic, the two kinds of reality — the existent or 
manifested and the non-existent or unmanifested, the 
instruments of knowledge and the analysis of experi- 
ence, the distinction between the soul, mind and the in- 
tellect, the knowability of that which is beyond percep- 
tion by reasoning through inference, and by testimony, 
are all substantially the same as we found in the Sala- 
paiha Brahmana^ the Attareya Aranyaka^ and the 
Brhaddrav^yakc^ and the other Upani§ads, and the 
traces of which we can discover even in the hymns of 
Dirghatamas, Vi^vakarman and Paramesthin. The 
psychological and the logical analysis is, however, 
much advanced — more acute and systematic, and one 
can really feel that in the sections to which I have 
referred, the author has definitely and consciously 
tried to consider the problem of reality and its know- 
ledge, not only in its bearing upon the nature of the 
ultimate principle of the universe, as the authors of 

1. This work, Part II, (iii), 

2. Ihid,.t II, (iv). 

3. II, (v). 
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the Vedic period did, but also with reference to the 
objects of ordinary experience. As has already been 
remarked the sections in the Samkita dealing with the 
philosophical problems are distinctly indicative of the 
fact that the foundations of the systematic period of 
Indian Philosophy had already been laid. With re- 
gard to the general nature of the Caraka philoso- 
phy it may be said that it represents a metaphysical 
system which has an appearance of the Sarnkhya be- 
cause of some of the later Samkhya terms which it 
employs but, which, in reality is as much of Vedic 
theism as any other system could be. The epistemo' 
logical aspect of the 08 , is distinctly of the type of the 
Nydya-Vai^esika school^ although crude and such as 
appears to be preliminary to the more developed doc- 
trine of the Vaisesika and the Nydya Sutras. That it 
is so will be seen clearly when we come to discuss the 
epistemology of these two works. 



(iii). Theory of Knowledge in the 
Vaisesika-sutras. 

Like most of the Philosophical Satras, the Vaise- 
stka-sUtras also start on their enquiry with a view to 
find the means of obtaining the supreme good. It is 
said that it is the knowledge of the essential nature of 
substance (dravya), attribute {guna), action {karma), 
generality {samdnya), particularity {vue^a), and in- 
herence {samavdya), which brings about the supreme 
good. It is also added that this knowledge is the 
result of a special merit on the part of the knower 
{dharma-vi^esa-prasiliad\z.ndi is obtained by an obser- 
vation of the resemblances and differences of the 
categories.* A comparison of this enunciatien of the 
nature and the contents of enquiry in the Vaiie^ika- 
suiras with that of the NSP indicates that while the 
subject of the vS. is mainly physical and metaphysical, 
that of the NS. is logical and epistemological j although 
the metaphysical treatment is also included under ‘the 
objects of kno wledge’ a). Considered from the 

1. YS,, L, 1. 4. Dharma-vi^eSa-prasiit&d, dravya-guna-kar- 
ma-sdmanya-vi^efa-B&mavdyanarn padarthandm sddhar- 
mya-vaidharmydbhydm tattva-j^anan nift^reyasam. 

2 . IfS., 1 , 1 . 1 . Pram&na-prameya~8am,^aya-prayojana-dl/f;f~ ^ 
t5i'»'i(i'*iddhd'ntdfVayava-tarha-nir‘naya-'0ada-jalpavitand- 
hetvdbhdsa-ekala-jdti^nigraha-sthandnam tattvayMndn 
ni^greyasddhigamak. 
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epistemological point ofview, the V8. definitely appear 
to be prior to the for their treatment of the means 
of knowledge is not so elaborate as that in the NS. 
Definitions of direct knowledge {praiyaJesa ) and 
inference (anumana) in the VS, are still of a primitive 
type, although it is also evident, e. g. from the des- 
cription of inference, that certain logical notions in the 
rs. are just preliminary to those of the NS. This 
comparison of the with the NS. from the point of 
view of the theory of knowledge confirms the view, 
which has come to be accepted for other reasons also, 
that the VS. are earlier than the NS.^ 

The most important topic in the epistemology of 
the VS. is the cognition of ^bstance, and it will appear 
that its treatment is marked by a high standard of 
philosophical analysis. It forms the chief argument 
for maintaining the reality of substance as something 
independent of cognition. There are no signs, how- 
ever, to show that the argument is meant to be a re- 
futation of any particular school of subjective idealism. 

According to the VB. there are strictly speaking 
only two means of knowledge *. direct knowledge (prai- 
yah^a\ and inference {anumana). Knowledge by 
similarity {upamand), verbal testimony {iabda), pre* 
sumption {atihApatti\ implication {sambkavd) and 
non-existence {abhava) are regarded as only modes of 
inference. 

We do not find any pointed definition of direct 


1. Sea Ui, Vaiie^ka PhUoaophy, Introduetion, 
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knowledge in the VS. like the one we have in the 
NS. However, it is clear from the description of direct 
knowledge as given in a number of sulras, especially 
in III, I. 1 8 — aimendriyarthasannikarsad yan nispad- 
yate tad anyat, that one form of it is regarded as the 
product of the contact of an object with the sense- 
organs and the soul. The agency of mind as a faculty 
of attention and volition is also recognised (HI, 2. 3). 
Knowledge is ultimately a quality of tue soul, as in 
the NS. 

There appears to be a good deal of confusion about 
the interpretation of certain sfitras which are supposed 
to explain cognition and also the inference of the exis- 
tence ofthesoul. FS., VIII, i. i.-dravyc^uj'nUnamviici. 
khyatamj has been taken by the commentators to mean 
that ‘cognition has been explained while dealing with 
the subject of substance,’ and they think it refers to 
Sutras, III, £. 2 — indriydrtka-prasiddliir indnyartke- 
bhyo ' rihantarasya hetuh and III, i. 18 already quoted 
above. Then the whole section from Sutra III, i. H 
to III, I. 19* is supposed to deal with the question 
whether sense- cognition is a true mark of the exis- 
tence of the soul or not. Now the difBculties which 
present themselves in accepting the traditional inter- 
pretation are as follows: (i) texts of the sfitras, especi- 
ally those of III, £. 3 to III, I. 8 do not at all admit ol., 
the interpretation put upon them by the commenta* 

1. prasiddhdh indriyarthah. 

2, Pravrtti-nivrtiUea fraiyaga aimam dT?ie foraira lingem. 
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tors, and this is evident from the many assumptions 
which they have to make with regard to the nature of 
tixQ purva-paksa and the uttara-pak^a (2) the marks 
{Hhga) of the inference of the soul are distinctly enume- 
rated elsewhere in 111,2-4 and the whole subject of the 
proof of the soul is discussed in the subsequent sfitras, 
and hence we already have a section in the which 
is entirely devoted to this subject; (3) If the Satra III, 
I. I to III, I. 19 betaken to refer to a discussion about 
the inferential mark of the soul o«/y, the reference in 
Sutra,, VIII, I. I that ‘cognition has been explained 
while dealing with the topic of substances' {dravyesu) 
will hardly be justifiable. The reference, if right, 
clearly shows that in these sfitras the subject of cog- 
nition has been discussed with reference to substance 
in general, and not with reference to any particular 
substance. Further, if Sfitras, III, 1.2 and III, i. iSoniy 
be taken as an explanation of the nature of cognition, 
it will appear that they by themselves hardly contain 
any such explanation. Personally 1 think the Sutra^ 
VIII, I. I does not refer* to this section at all, and 
I shall give my reasons for holding this view in the 
sequel. Faddegon* has noticed the enigmatical nature 
of the sfitras in this section, but in the absence of a 
better alternative, he accepts the traditional view that 
that they deal with the proof of the existence of the soul. 

It will be seen from the following interpretation of 
the sfitras that they really deal with the value of what 


' 1. Tho Vai^e?ika System, pp. SOO-302. 
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may be called, in modern phraseology, the sense- dat; 
for the knowledge of substance by inference. A dis 
tinction is evidently drawn between the objects of th{ 
senses {indriydrihd) and objects of cognition in gene 
ral {arihd). The meaning of artha is explained it 
VIII, 2. 3 as substance, attribute and action— 
iti dravya-guna~karmasu' . The objects of the sense 
are the well-known five qualities of colour, taste 
smell, touch and sound, either singly, or in combina 
tion with one another. 

Now it is said in Sutra^ III, i. i ^firasidddh indri 
ydrthuk that the objects of the senses are quit< 
familiar In Sutra^ III, i. 2 indriyartha-prasiddhh 
indriyarthebbyo arthdntarasya hetuK — it is stated tha 
this well-known familiarity with the objects of th< 
senses is the mark of (the existence of) an objec 
different from the object of the senses. 

Now here no particular kind of object is mention 
ed, but it is said that familiarity with the objects o 

1 . It is important that the exact signifioanoe of '^osidMh 
should be understood. ‘Cognition’ or ‘experience’ wit! 
or without the adjective ‘universal’ does not express th 
sense of ‘familiarity’ which is chiefly meant to be ex 
pressed here. It is not tne cognition of the objects 0 
sense, but a familiar association of the same with oertaii 
objects which is regarded as of value in them for serviu] 
as a nark of inference. A realisation of this point wil 
further show the nntenability of the view which regard 
these sutras as establishing the existence of the soul on tb 
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the senses is the mark of an object different from the ob- 
jects of the senses. These other objects could, therefore, 
be substance {dravya) and action {karma) ; but as action, 
by its definition, does not possess OjndMtiQ^-eka-dravyam 
agutiam ; etc. (I., 1. 17 ), it is only substances of which 
it is said that familiarity with the cognised qualities 
forms a mark, and these may be either the soul or any 
of the rest. 

In SntfalW^i. 2 )- so napadeiaV-saK can only refer 
to^hetuh* in the previous sutra, and so the meaning of the 
sntra is ‘that familiarity with the objects of the senses 
as a mark is no mark ( of a substance ). The reasons 
for this objection are given in the following three 
sutras. Firstly^ because the cause ( of the objects of 
the senses, i.e, of the qualities ) is not known — ^kara- 
i^^handt' (III, 1*4); secondly, because, among the 
effects, some have (the quality of ) knowledge, while 
others do not have ( the quality of) knowledge — ^kar- 
ye^u jftdnai ( III, 1.5) and ^ajndnaccd* ( III, 1.6)^. 
What is said by way of an objection to the pUrvapakqa 


ground oi the cognition of objects. Compare the Sutra, 
III, 1. 14, ‘prasiddhi-purvakatvad apade^asya' in which 
it is said that an inferential mark: is preceded by the exis- 
tence of a familiar relation, and Sutra III, 1, 15, ‘apraaid- 
dho’ napade^ah, etc,’ that which is not familiar is not an 
inferential mark. 

1. Of. Candrakirti Tarkalankara, who treats these two 
aphorisms as one and explains it to mean that because 
cognition is found in one kind of effect e. g. the body, 
and is not found in another kind of effect, e. g. a jar, etc. 
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is that familiarity with the objects of the senses cannot 
serve as a mark of any substance, for the cause of these 
qualities is not known ; and if it be said that the nature 
of the cause can be inferred from the nature of the 
effects, the difficulty is that some of them have know- 
ledge, while others are without it. The main point 
in the objection is that unless a certain mark is pre- 
viously known to be associated with a certain object, 
it cannot serve as a mark of any definite object. It 
cannot be said definitely whether cognised qualities are 
the mark of the soul, or of any of the other substances; 
for we do not know what their cause is. And as regards 
the effects among material things, somee. g. the bodies, 
have (appear to have) knowledge, while others, e. g. a 
jar etc, are without it, and so it cannot be said for cer- 
tain that material substances like bodies cannot be the 
cause of these qualities. 

Then, in case it be said that the mark is something 
different ( from being the effect of a particular kind of 
cause ), it is further urged that ( such a mark ) is no 
va^xk^anyad eva hetur ityanapadeiaJji ; for any one 
thing cannot be the mark of ^ny other thing — 'arthdn- 
iaram hi arthaniardsya anapadeiah. That is to say, 
nothing can arbitrarily serve as a mark of anything else. 
The mark and the object of which it can be a mark 
must stand in some definite relations to each other, 
and these are discussed in the following sutras from ^ 
III, 1. 9 to III, I. 17, the last three of these contain- 
ing a classification and examples of false marks (a«a/a- 
padeid). Then it is pointed out in III, i. i 8 that what 
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is known by the contact of the soul, the senses and the 
objects is different from a false mark — *tad-any(ki\ and 
hence it can serve as a mark of the existence of the 
substances with which it is known to be associated. 
Thus it will appear that the whole section really deals 
with the value of sense-data for inferring the existence of 
objects, and is also calculated to establish a metaphysical 
realism as against a subjective idealism which 
would maintain that all that we have is simply ideas as the 
result of cognition or against a scepticism which would 
hold that there is no proof of the existence of any 
substance spiritual or material behind or beyond the 
sense-impressions. 

The above interpretation easily fits in with the lan- 
guage of the sfitras and the general context, while it 
is evident that the traditional interpretation is extre- 
mely strained, and worKs out only by a number of 
assumptions and insertions which are altogether unwar- 
ranted by the text and the context of the sfitras. As 
Faddegon observes, the commentators, in the interpre- 
tation of these sfitras, have been actuated by the idea 
of finding in the F5.*a parallel to the section in the 
NS. which aims at showing that cognition cannot 
belong to the body j and in doing so they have extre- 
mely distorted the natural meaning of the texts. 

It will appear that a detailed discussion of the sub- 
ject of cognition is started in the Eighth Book, which 
begins with the Suira, ‘dravye^u j^mam vyakhyaiam' . 
It has been mentioned that this has been taken by the 
commentators to mean that the subject of cognition 
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has been explained in dealing with the subject of 
substances, and they think it refers to Sfitras III, i. 2 
and III, I. 18, which I have already quoted and dis- 
cussed above. This interpretation, I think, is incor- 
rect, for, in the first place, neither in Sfitras, III, i. 2 
and III, I. iS, nor in any of the others, do we find an 
explanation of cognition as suck. The subject discus- 
sed in that section, as has been shown, is really the 
value of the sense-data as marks of inference | and in 
the second place, the language of the text of the sUtra 
suggests more that the reference is to the explanation of 
cognition with reference to substances which is going 
to be undertaken in the Eighth book, rather than to a 
previous explanation which is to be found nowhere at 
all. The locative case in ^dravyefu^ does not mean 
‘in the course of dealing with substances’, as the com- 
mentators take it, but ‘with reference to substances’ just 
as it does in ‘jtiananirdes'e* in Sutra, VIII, i. y—^jfiana- 
nirdeie j'hdna-ni^patti-vidhir-uktaK , and ^dravye* in 
SutraYlll, i. 7 — ^dravyedravya-gu‘i^a-karmdpeh^am\ 
further the past participle ^vydhpydtant has been used 
in the sense of ‘being explained’ with reference to the 
explanation of cognition of subtances that follows in 
the Chapter, rather than in the sense of ‘has (already) 
been explained.’ A parallel use of a past participle in 
this sense is to be found in the third sUtra of the same 
chapter, which has been quoted above, where ^uktahl, 
even according to Saipkara Milra, is used in the sense 
of ‘incipient action’, and what follows confirms this 
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interpretation. That the Sutra, VIH, i. i. refers to 
the discussion which follows in the Chapter is further 
confirmed by the initial word of the next Sutra, Hatra 
dtnSQ, manaicdpratyah^e' — of these (that is, among the 
substances ‘^dravyesu') soul and mind are not known by 
sense-cognition. The commentators have altogether 
neglected or missed the force of ‘tatra’, in the Sutra. 

After having introduced the subject of particular 
kinds of cognitions in VIII i. 3, the explanation 
follows ; and it will be found that a fairly deep insight 
into the nature of cognition is evinced in this section 
of the VS. The following statements are made: 

When qualities (guifa) and actions (karma) are 
cognised the substance is the cause of their cognition. * 
That is to say, according to the VS. the substance to 
which the attributes and actions belong makes an 
impression upon the mind through the sense-organs, 
and hence is a cause of cognition. Behind the sense- 
data there is a substance as the cause of their cogni- 
tion (VIII, I. 4). 

It is also from substance that we have the cognition 
of generality (santanya) and particularity (vt^e^a), for 
they, respectively, have no generality and particularity 
(VIII, I. 5)*. Generality and particularity have been 
described as notions depending upon cognition ‘^atnd- 
nyavUesa iti buddhyapeksam (I, 2. 3). The meaning 

1. 'tata eva jllanam’ Bhould be translated according to the 
text as ‘ it is, also from that that there is cognition,’ and 
not *it is the cause of the cognition’ as several commenta- 
tors have done. 
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is that the notions of generality, e. g. substanceness, 
and particularity, e. g. earthness, are not cognised like 
other qualities, but are known by an observation of 
substances in which they are found exemplified. 

The cognition of substance, attribute and action 
depends upon the cognition of generality and particu- 
larity (VIII, I. 6). A substance, an attribute, or an 
action can be definitely cognised as this particular 
substance, this particular quality or this particular 
action only when their generality and particularity are 
distinctly marked out. 

The cognition of a substance is dependent upon the 
cognition of substance, attribute and activity. For the 
cognition ofasubstanceitisnecessarythat its attributes 
and activity should be cognised, but a cognition of these 
by tUemselves will not constitute the cognition of a 
substance. They should be cognised as belonging to 
a substance, and hence the cognition of substance also 
has been included as one of the conditions (VIII, I. 
7 )• It might be noted that the example given by 
Saipkara Misra to illustrate the meaning of this sUtra, 
viz. ‘A white cow with a bell is going’ is not a happy 
one 5 for if by the cognition of substance as a condition 
is meant that there should be cognition of some parti- 
cular object, like the bell, in connection with the subs- 
tance to be cognised, it will appear that this need not 
be so j for the individuality of a substance can very 
well be marked out by its special attributes, and 
another substance like a bell need not always be 
present in combination with the substance to be cognised. 
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That a particular substance is not regarded as the 
cause of the cognition of another substance by the 
VS. is clear from VI II i. 10 — ‘dravye^u anitareiara- 
kdrar^alC, which says that among the substances one is 
not the cause of (the cognition of) another substance; 
for each of them, in case a number of substances are 
cognised in succession, is cognised because of its own 
cause, and the cognitions follow one another because 
of the sequence in their causes and not because one 
substance is the cause of that which follows it in cog- 
nition. (VIII, I. ii). 

In the case of attributes and actions, as they them- 
selves do not possess other attributes or actions, the 
cognition of them does not depend upon the cognition 
ofany other attributes or actions. In other words, they 
are cognised directly (VIII, i. 8). However, in the 
case of the cognition of a substance as possessing a 
certain attribute, e. g. a white object, the cognition is 
due to the presence of whiteness as a co-existent 
quality in the substance and the cognition of this white- 
ness ( VIII, I. 9 ). 

Relations, such as found in ‘this man’, ‘(something) 
done by you’, ‘feed this man,’ depend upon under- 
standing, that is to say, they do not belong to the 
objects in themselves (VIII, 3, i) ; and this is so 
because they exist only in so far as they are cognised, 
and do not exist when they are not cognised (VIII, 2. 2). 

Non-existence is also cognised by contrast. The 
non-existence of that which has ceased to exist is cog- 
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nised by the absence of the past perception of it and 
the remembrance of the past; the non-existence of 
that which has become existent is cognised by the 
perception of its existence and the memory of its pre- 
vious non-existence; and similarly the cognition of 
the non-existence of one thing in another thing e.g. of 
a cow in a horse. That which was never produced is 
absolutely non- existent. (IX, i . 6 • i o). 

A special kind of direct knowledge {prdtyak^a) is 
possible in the case of Yogins and those who have prac- 
tised Yogic concentration, according to which even 
the soul can be known directly by being presented to 
the mind. To them other substances together with 
their attributes and actions are also revealed in their 
intrinsic nature. (TX, i. 11-15). 

From these sfttras it is evident that, according to 
the FIS',, there is a distinction between the appearance 
and the reality of things — both spiritual and material. 
The appearance is open to the ordinary means of 
cognition, while the reality is disclosed only to the 
specially disciplined minds. The fact that while des- 
cribing the direct knowledge of soul and other subs- 
tances, also the actions and attributes of these have 
been mentioned as knowable directly by the disciplin- 
ed minds shows that, according to the VS, there is a 
distincdnon between the appearance and the reality* 
of awnbutes and actions as well. In other words, the 
reality behind its appearance is not attributeless 5 and 
this doctrine, although peculiar and difficult to under- 
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Stand, is nevertheless consistent with the conception 
of a substance that it should possess attributes and 
actions. The recourse to a Yogic mind for the acquire- 
ment of true knowledge both in the N'S. and the YkS. 
is rather significant ; and the implications of this doct- 
rine, so far as I know, have not been realised. While 
in the NS, there is simply a mention of the fact that 
true knowledge is acquired by the practice of Yoga, 
in the VS. we have sufficient details to show that, 
according to it, behind the world of appearance there 
is another world of reality, and that while the former 
is cognisable by the ordinary means of knowledge, the 
latter is revealed directly ( without the medium of the 
senses ) to those who have acquired special powers of 
concentration. To say that, in the NS. for example, 
the only distinction between true and false knowledge 
in view is such as is to be found in the correct percep- 
tion of a post and the wrong perception of it as a man, 
is evidently wrong 5 for certainly one does not require 
the discipline ofa Yogic practice to dispel such an error 
of perception as that of perceiving a post to be a man. 

Inference is called cognition by means of a mark 
{laingikam), and is characterised by such relations as 
(i) this is its effect (i>) this is its cause, (iii) this is its 
conjunct, (iv) this is its contradictory, (v) this is its 
* co-existent (IX, 2. i y. The inference based upon 
these marks is drawn by means of the premises of an 

1. asyedcm hdryam, Jc&ranam, mmyogi, virodhi, tamavayi, 
«dt4 lamgihim. 
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argument ( IX, 2. 2)*. 

It will be shown in the section dealing with the 
■N'S. that these distinctions of inference in the VS. 
correspond to the three kinds of inference as described 
in the viz. pUrvavai, se§avai, and sdmmyaio- 
drsta} 

Memory is explained as the result of a special con- 
tact between the soul and mind, and of past impressions 
(IX, 2. 6 ). Dreams are also explained likewise.® 

( It may be noted that IS, 2. 5 — asyedam iti huddhyapti- 
k^itvdt, which has been taken by the commentators to mean 
that knowledge by similarity ( upamdna ), presumption 
( arthapaiti ), implication ( aambhava ), etc. are included in 
cognition by inference, for they depend for their origin upon 
the cognition ‘it is its’, evidently does not mean all this, and 
simply contains an argument in support of the statement made 
in the previous Sutra, IS, 2. 4 that ‘lietu, apadeia, linga, 
pramana and karana are not different from one another in 
this respect that all depend upon the cognition ‘it is its’, that 
is to say, upon a relation. This is another instance oi a strain- 
ed interpretation by the commentators )\ 

Doubt is explained as thej'esult of the cognition of 
the generality ( sdmanya ) of an object and the non- 

1. Asyedam hdrya-kdrana sambandha^ cavayavad bhavati, 

2. C£ Jayanarayana’sVivrttionlX, 2. I. which also compares 
these with the three kinds of inference in the NS. 

3. Oi NS. ly, 2. 34, amrti-samkalpavacca svapnavi^ayd- 
bhimana^ 

4. Oi Faddegon, Vai^e^ika System, p. 310, who, I find, after 
I had noted this point independently, also has to make 
the same observation on the interpretation of this Sutra. 
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cognition of its particularity (vh'c^a), together with the 
remembrance of the particularity^ ; e. g. when an object 
appears to be like something, or unlike something 
which has already been seen,* and we are not sure 
what it exactly is. Doubt arises from both knowledge 
( mdya ) and ignorance {avidyH); that is to say, know- 
ledge of the general nature of the object of perception 
and ignorance of its particularity. For instance, in the 
case of doubt with regard to a tall thing as to whether 
it is a post or a man, the tallness, wnich is the common 
property of a post and a man, is perceived, while the 
particular characteristics of a post or of a man, which 
will distinguish the one from the other, are not cognised. 

It is to be noted that in the VS. the terms ^vidyS 
and '’avidyS are used in the sense of knowledge and 
error also respectively with regard to the ordinary 
objects of perception. Vidya is defined as knowledge 
free from defect or error — adus^am vidya (IX, 2. 12); 
and avidya as defective knowledge — tad dus^ct-jHanam 
(IX, 2. II). This defective knowledge is attributed 
to the defect of the sCnse-organs, or that of the past 
impression£-z«flfr*ya fl?'o?(5i samskara-do^accdvidya (IX, 
2 . 10 ). As has already been pointed out, the use of 
the terms *vidyct and ^avidjiV, in this sense, appears to 
be a new departure in the F5. 


1. FS., n, 4. 17 *'sdmanya-pratyak^ad vUe^apratydk^ad 
miefa-emfte^ea samtlyah”. Of. NS. II, 1. 22. 

«. F5., II, 2. 18 ft»d 19. 



(Iv) Epistemology of the Nyaya-Siitras. 

As I have already said, and as one can see from the 
literature of the preceding period, the NS, represent 
a system, which was the result of a gradual develop- 
ment of the logical tendencies of the thinkers who lived 
during the post-Upaniisadic period, and it, in its turn, 
became the basis of logic and epistemology as found 
in the later period. Thus the NS. occupy a very 
important place in the history of Indian epistemology. 
In them we find a reference to the views of a number 
of schools of thought, although no special names are 
mentioned, and this absence of particular names has led 
to a good deal of speculation on the part of the com- 
mentators with regard to the nature and significance 
of these allusions. Some sections of the Sfitras have 
been supposed to refer to Buddhist doctrines, and to 
contain their refutation, and on the basis of these refe- 
rences inferences have been drawn by modern scholars 
with regard to the date of the NS. I shall have to 
say something about the natuje of such sfitras in the 
sequel. At first I propose to deal with the theory of 
the means of knowledge (pramai^as) in the NS. 

According to the NS., there are four means of 
knowledge, and these are : direct knowledge (praiyak- 

in the sense of sense-cognition ), inference {anu- 
wd«rt) 5 knowledge by. similarity (upamana)‘, and verbal 
testimony ( )i. 


1. JT/Sf. 1, 1. *. 
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In the course of critical examination of the theory 
of the means of knowledge an objection is raised that 
direct knowledge and the rest cannot be regarded as 
the means of knowledge, for they cannot be shown to 
operate in any of the three distinctions of time. For, 
firstly^ if the means of knowledge be conceived to ope- 
rate prior to the object cognised, it cannot be maintained 
that direct knowledge results from the contact of the 
senses with the object cognised ; secondly^ if the means of 
knowledge operate after the object cognised, the exis- 
tence of the object is not proved by means of them; and 
thirdly^ if they operate simultaneously with the objects 
cognised, then, inasmuch aa each cognition is restrict- 
ed to its own object, there can be no sequence 
imong cognitions, that is to say, the cognitions of vari- 
ous objects must be simultaneous, and this would be 
nconsistent with the character of mind, which can 
ittend to only one thing at a time.^ 

The above objection is answered as follows ; If there 
)e no means of knowledge, then the denial of them also 
lannot be established, for that cannot be shown to exist 
n any of the three distinctions of time. If what is 
ienied, that is to say the means of knowledge, does not 
xist, its denial also cannot exist. Further, if there be 
0 means of knowledge to establish the existence of a 
ling, there will be nothing to establish the denial of 
le means of knowledge. On the other hand, if the 
enial of them be established on the basis of some means 


.. m, II, 1, 8-11. 
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of knowledge, the existence of the means of knowledge 
also gets established ipzo facio. Besides, it is not true 
to say that the means of knowledge cannot be shown 
to operate on the cognised object in any of the dis- 
tinctions of time, for the existence of a cognised object 
and the operation of the means of knowledge can be 
proved in the same manner as that of a musical ins- 
trument by means of its sound. In other words, the 
existence of the means of knowledge is inferred from 
the fact that there is actually knowledge of the cognis- 
ed object.^ 

The following objections are further raised ; (<4) 
that if the means of knowledge are proved by other 
means of knowledge, these, in their turn, must depend 
for their proof upon still others, and thus there will 
be an infinite regress, and (i) that if for the cognition 
of the means of knowledge, other means of knowledge 
are not needed, then just as tne cognition of the means 
of knowledge would be accomplished without the 
other means of knowledge, so would the cognition of 
the object also.® These objections are met by the 
assertion that the apprehension of the means of know- 
ledge is similar to that of lamp-light, that is to say, 
just as the lamp-light illuminates other objects and the 
lamp itself, so do the means of knowledge s they are 
the means of the cognition of things, and also of 
themselves.* 

1. N8., II, 1 , la-ie. 

2. N8., II, 1. 17 and 18. 

8. N3.t II, 19, Of. S. C. Chatterji, The Nyaya Doctrine of 
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Before considering the definitions of the various 
neans of knowledge, I would like to make a few obser- 
vations concerning their general nature as it has been 
described in the N'S. We do not find any definition 
p'/’ctmaivi in the The have simply 

been enumerated and explained. In so far as they 
arove the existence of an object, as it were by illumi- 
aating it, they have been compared to a lamp. It is 
;o be remembered, however, that the term pratfiat^ci 
is an ambiguous term, and may mean either (a) the 
neans of knowledge, or (b) the form of cognition, or 
igain (c) the means of proof ; and it is freely used to 
jxpress any of these^ The discussion of the nature 
of the means of knowledge with reference to the ob- 
jects of knowledge as stated above is not very clear. 
The main object in introducing it appears to be to 
emphasise the important fact that the means of know- 
ledge and the objects of knowledge go together, and 
that they are inter-dependent for a proof of their 
existence. If it is the very essence of the means of 
knowledge that they havie reference to some object, 
it is absurd to ask whether they are prior, or posterior 
to the objects of cognition. The assertion, however, 
that if the means of knowle dge be'supposed not to 
PramSna, Journal of the De'partiMni of Lettere, Calmtta 
University, X YI, pp. 43-4)4. 

1. Of. 0. N. Jha, SadhoM Lectures, p. 28 ; also F. W. Thotaas, 
Aristotelian Society Proceedings, 1921-22 p. 29, where 
ha <»U& the pramAnots *the “means to truth” 
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exist, their denial also is not possible, is clearly based 
upon a confusion between an existential proposition 
and a factual existence. For the denial of a mere 
existential proposition, e. g. that the means of know- 
ledge exist, it is not necessary that there should be first 
a factual existence of them. 

Direct knowledge (pratyaksa) is defined in iVl?., 
I, I. 4: Hndriyariha-sannikarsotpannam jnanam avya- 
i)Q,deiyam avyabhtcari vyavasdyaimakam pratyakqam*. 
Before translating the Sitira it is first necessary to 
discuss the exact significance of the terms avyapade^- 
yam, avyabhtcari, and vyavasaydimakam used in the 
definition. To me the Sutra appears to contain one 
of the most remarkable definitions of direct knowledge 
by means of sense-cognition that I know of, and also, 
at the same time one which has been most misunder- 
stood by the commentators and other later writers. 
The first part of the definition, viz., indriydrtha-sanni- 
kartotpannam jftdnam — ‘knowledge produced by the 
contact ofthe sense-organs with the objects’, is the usual 
form of the definition of sense-cognition as found in the 
earlier literature. It is the last three epithets which 
form the characteristic feature of the definition in the 
Nb The first of these is ^avyapadeiya.nd^'^owtiht 
meaning of which the commentators have differed from 
one another. 

V^syayana, Uddyotakara and Vacaspati Mi<ra have 
all of them discussed the meaning of '‘avyapad&i- 
ynfft* in their commentaries. The first two of these 
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hold that it meizry%‘unnammbl(i^^, while the third main- 
tains, or rather explains the view, that it is impossible 
to have a sense-cognition which is not connected with 
a name, 'and that the word ^avyapadciyam’ 
which is not the result of an inferential mark.’ 

Vatsyayana says that ‘the name is not operative at 
the time of the apprehension of the object, it is employ- 
ed only for the sake of expression {vyavahara-kale tu 

vyapriyaie). Therefore the cognition of an object pro- 
duced by the contact of sense-organs with it is non- 
verbal ( aiahdam ).* 

Anticipating Vacaspati Milra’s explanation of ^av- 
yapadeiyam, Uddyotakara said; ‘Some commentators 
explain that the qualification ^avyapade^yam is added 
with a view to exclude inferential cognition. This is 
not right. Why? Because the definition already 
mentions the qualification ‘produced by the contact 
of the sense-organ with the object.’ As a matter of 
fact, inferential cognition does not proceed from the 
contact of the cognised object with the sense-organ 5 
hence the definition* could not apply to inferential 
cognition.* 

The following extracts from VScaspati Mirra’s 
NVTT. clearly bring out his interpreta tion. First he 

1 . Dr. Ruben in his recent edition of the Nyaya-sutras 
( Leipzig, 1928) appears to follow this, ‘nichtim Worte 
zu fasflen’, but he gives no discussion. 

2. ira., I. 1. 4. 

8 . That is to say even without the qualification avyapadei- 
yam. 

4 ST., 1, 1 . ^(Indian Thought, Vol. Y, No. 1. pp. 40, 41). 
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shows that all sense-cognition must be connected with 
name. He says: ‘every object has a name; there is 
nothing that is devoid of name ; this establishes the 
identity of the thing with its name; the name is not 
the means by which the object is known ; as the object 
cow, when perceived, is perceived as ‘this is cow’, 
where there is a distinct co-ordination between the 
this and the cow, both of which are in the same case; 
thus things being identical with the name, the percep- 
tion of things must involve the perception of the name 
also ; hence there can be no perception devoid of 
verbal expression. Next he explains how avy&padei- 
yam has been used in the sUtra to exclude inferential 
cognition : When, from the contact of the sense-organ 
with objects we infer the motion of the sense-organ, 
the inferential cognition of this motion is also ‘produced 
by the contact of the sense with an object’, as it is 
from this contact that the inferential cognition pro- 
ceeds. And it is with a view to exclude such inferen- 
tial cognitions from the category of sense-cognition 
that the qualification 'avyapada&yam' has been added. 
^Afiade^a’ is the statement of the reason or premise ; 
^vyapadeicC is the correct statement of the premise 5 
^vyapadeiyatri! is that cognition which is obtained from 
the said 'vyapadeia' or the statement of the premise ; 
and *avyapad€ 4 yani is that cognition which does not 
follow from the statement of the premise ; thus then 
^avyapadeiyanC is equivalent to ‘non-inferential’*. 

1. Both the extracts are also quoted in Indian Thouqht 
under FS., 1, 1. 4 . 
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Now in order to determine the meaning of *‘avya- 
pade^yam’ according to the author of the NS. we hare 
to consider the use of 'vyapadeia' and ^apadesd else- 
where in the older literature, and then the significance 
of the form ^avyapadesyanP as found in this particular 
aphorism. The term ^apadeid occurs in the Tantra- 
yukti as given in Kautilya’s Artha-^dsira. Then we 
find it in the VaUesika-stdra IX, 2. 4 in which it is 
said that hetit, apadeia, lihga, pramdna and karma 
are not different from one another in sense : hetur 
apadeio hngam pramdnamkar anam ityanarthankiram. 
It is actually used in the sense of an inferential mark in 
VS, III, 1. 14 — prasiddhi pUrvakatvad apad&iasya. Its 
contradictory ’’ ana'kadeicC is used in 1 ^ 5 . Ill, i. 3) HI? 
I. 3 , III, I. 7 and III, I. 8 in the sense of that which is 
not an inferential mark. In FiS. IX. 1, i and IX, i. 3 
we find the word \yapad&id itself: ^ kriya-gui}a-vyapa~ 
de^oibhavM prag asaf and ^asatah kriya-guna-vyapa- 
de^dbhdvad arthdntaram. In the NS. themselves, 
besides ''avyapc^eiyam^ which has been used only once 
in the aphorism undgr consideration, ‘apadistd and 
^apadeia’ have been used in other aphorisms. The 
meaning of ^apadeid in all its forms is ‘name’, ‘mark’ 
or ‘sign’, including the inferential sign called dutti or 
ningd. 

It will appear that the controversy of the commen- 
tators over the meaning of avyapide^yaxn is based upon 
a failure to understand the correct nature of the defi- 
nition of direct knowledge as given in the NS. In 
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the^r5^//flCi3, it is wrong to think that the three epithets 
avyapade^yam, avyabhtcari, and vyavasayditmkam are 
meant to express something in addition to what is said 
in the phrase Hndrtyarika-sannikar^oipannamjdaftam’. 
They simply bring out what is implied in that phrase ; 
that is to say, the whole clause is an analytic propo- 
sition. Thus, even though the phrase ‘indriydriha 
sanniMrsoipannam' might exclude inferential know- 
ledge the term ‘avyapade^yam*, in the sense of ‘non- 
inferential’ will not be out of place in so far as it brings 
out the implication of that phrase. In the second place, 
the term 'myapade^ydm' , as we have seen, may mean 
that which is not the result of both name and inferen- 
tial mark ; and this meaning would be quite consistent 
with at least one view of the nature of direct know- 
ledge, viz., that which regards it as both non-descrip- 
tive and non-in ferential — knowledge corresponding to 
our modern conception of ‘simple apprehension’ or 
‘acquaintance’, and which came to be known as nirvi- 
halpika pr&tyaksa later on. VScaspati Milra’s objec- 
tion to Vatsyayana’s and Uddyotkara’s interpretation 
of *avyapade^y ant) is evidently based upon the view 
that there cannot be any n on-descriptive knowledge, 
which, although, one which is held by some of the 
thinkers even in modern times, there is no reason to 
believe, was held by the author of the NS. On the 
other hand, as will be shown presently, the other two 
epithets also *Avyabhicdril and vyavasaycUmukal indi- 
cate that direct knowledge, as defined in the NS, cor- 
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responds to what is called ‘simple apprehension,’ or 
‘acquaintance’ in modern terminology.^ 

Even if we consider the three epithets as indicat- 
ing the nature of direct knowledge OTer and above 
what is said in the phrase ‘indTiyartha-sanni^a.TSOtpdn- 
nam jiianam\ the term '■avyapadeiyo.ni in the sense of 
‘that which is not the result of a mark or sign’ will 
serve the purpose of distinguishing between sense- 
cognition on the one hand, and inference and verbal 
testimony on the other. For it will appear that in 
inference and testimony also there is a contact of sense- 
organs with their objects, although not with the parti- 
cular object which is said to be inferred or known by 
testimony. But all that is said in the sW’^ci is ‘the 
contact of a sense-organ with its o\i^QC,‘V’-^'indfiya,rihar 
sanmkar^a’^ and this by itself will not exclude infer- 
ence or testimony from the definition. In the know- 
ledge of fire by noticing smoke, there is the contact of 
the eye with the smoke ; and the knowledge of fire is 
the result of this contact of a sense-organ with its 
object. Similarly, in knowing, on the testimony of the 
reports which appeared in the papers, that the king 
was ill, there was the contact of my eye with the words 
of the reports that I read in the papers, or of my ear 
with the words of the report which might have been 

“ 1. In my paper on ‘Is there Acquaintance or Simple Appre- 
heni&on I have discussed the nature of this kind of 
knowledge from the point of view of both European and 
Indian pMlosophers. ( See the Appendices ) 
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read out to me by some other person; and the 
knowledge of king’s illness was the result of such a 
contact. The knowledge of fire by inference, or of 
king’s illness by testimony as described above, how- 
ever, is the result of a certain mark or sign — '’apade^a\ 
or ^vyapdesd which is meant to be excluded from 
the definition of praiyahsa; and hence the condition 
that it should be avyapadeiyam. 

That ^vyo/padeiycLrrC was used in earlier literature 
to denote that which is the result of an inferential 
mark, and that ffaiyah^a was regarded by some early 
philosophers as ^avyapadesyatd in the sense that it is 
not the result of an inferential mark is conclusively 
corroborated by a passage in the ^abara-bho^ya under 
MS., I, 1.5, where it is shown that while all cognition 
is known by inference as the result of a mark in the 
form of the cognised object, and is, therefore, '‘vyapde^ 
4 ya\ praiyahsa is direct apprehension of an object and 

hence it is *avyapadeiya'^. 

The next term to be considered in the definition 
of direct knowledge is '‘avyophicari^ , which means ‘non- 
discrepant’, and has been taken to signify that direct 
knowledge is non-erroneous. ‘Atasmins tad iti tad 
vyabhlcari; yat iu tasmins tad iti tad avyabhicari pfat- 
yaksam iti\ says VatsySyana in Bhd^ya on NS., I, i. 4. 

Although the connotation of avyabhicari — ‘non-discre- 

... 

1 . Na cdrtha-vyapade^am antarena huddheh rupopalambha- 
nam ; tasman n&vyapade^ya buddhift,, avyapadeiyam oa 
napratyah^am — SB., (BL), p. 10. This text has been dis- 
cussed by me under Mimamsa-sutra, ^bara-bhofya. 
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pant’ is not strictly the same as that of abhfdnia — ‘non- 
erroneous’, which term was later on used by Dharma- 
klrti in his definition of direct knowledge, there is no 
reason to believe that the author of the NS. did not 
use it in the sense of ‘non-erroneous’ ; for the term 
^avyabhicdri* appears to have been quite freely used as 
an equivalent of ^abhrdnto.' by quite a good number of 
early authors*. The main object in laying down the 
condition that direct knowledge should be 'non-erro- 
neous* is to emphasise its epistemological nature as a 
pramdtfa as distinguished from the mere psychological 
process of sense-cogoition as it was defined to be 
by the earlier authors. 

The third term ; ‘vyavasdydimalcam' also explains 
one of the essential characteristics of direct knowledge, 
viz., that it is definite ; that is to say, what is perceived 
directly is of a definite character so far as it goes. For 
example, if I hear a sound, it is bound to be of a 
definite pitch and of a definite quality, although I may 
not know the nature of its source. 

Thus the definition of prhiyakfa in the NS. would 
be : ‘that cognition which is the product of the contact 
of the sense-organs with the object ; which is non- 
inferential and non-descriptire ; non-discrepant and 
definite’. This corresponds to the later nirvikaipalca 
praiyahfa in Indian philosophy, and to ‘simple appre- 
hension’ or ‘acquaintance’ in the systems of some 
modern thinkers, with this exception, which I think 


1. ^aharchbk&ifyth--^, 7 and 8. 
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is correctly made, that according to the definition in 
the NS. fratyaTisa is said to be definite, while, the 
nirvihalpaka praiyahsa has been supposed to be vague 
in character. 

Those who drew a distinction between the nirvi- 
Icalpaha and the savika/paka praiyaksa later on have 
tried to find a support for this division in the definition 
of praiyaksa in the NS. by suggesting that the term 
'myapade^yam' implies the mrvilcalpaka, and %yavasa- 
ydimakoem the savika/paka praiyaksa. The construc- 
tion of the sUirat however, does not in the least admit 
of this interpretation; for evidently ‘avyapade^yam' 
and 'vyavasdyditnakam' do not signify two a/iernaiive 
characteristics of praiyaksa in the Sfiira. 

In the course of an examination of the nature of 
direct knowledge in the NS. an objection is raised that 
all sense-cognition is a case of inference ; for it takes 
place by means of the cognition of only a part of the 
cognised object.^ This is met by the assertion that 
only so much of the cognition is direct knowledge as 
is cognised directly*. This statement is a clear indication 
of the fact that, according to the author of the 
direct knowledge is only that sense- cognition which is 
simple apprehension, or mere acquaintance with the 
sense-data. All complex perception, such as was 
called savika/paka praiyaksa later on, and as is called 

1. NS. II, 1. 30. pratyakfam anumanam ekade^a-grahanSd 
apalabdheh. 

2. JUd. II, 1. SI. 'Fa, pratyal^ena yavat tmadapyupodan^ 
bhai. 
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knowledge by description in modern pbilosophy, has 
an inferential element in it. 

Inference is defined as that which is preceded by 
direct knowledge, and is said to be of three kinds ; 
piirvavatf and sdmdnyato dr^ta} Much in- 

genuity has been spent by the commentators upon the 
the interpretation of ‘tat-pUrvakand and the three kinds 
of inference. There is no difficulty about the meaning 
of ^tat-pUrvakam' for in the preceding sUira we have a 
definition of direct knowledge {praiyaksa)^ and Haf 
naturally refers to that. Whether it is one act of direct 
knowledge that precedes an inference, or more than 
one, does not matter. The terms ‘pUrvavai' and 
*sdmdnyaiodrsta' are really obscure ; and the explana- 
tions given by the commentators, as will be seen pre- 
sently, are conflicting and inconsistent. 

To take VatsySyana only, who is the earliest com- 
mentator known to us, the explanation of the three 
kinds of inference, according to him is as follows : — 

(i) ‘The pflrvavai inference is that in which the 
efltect is inferred from the cause \ e. g,^ ‘when we see 
clouds rising, we infer that there will be rain.’ 

‘The se^avat inference is that in which the cause is 
inferred from the effect ; e. g, ‘when we see that the 
water of the river is not like what it used to be, the 

stream is full and the current swift, we infer that there 

* 

!• 8W ^ ^ il aro i 

S. sJWIFinwi 
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has been rain at the source’ ( up the river ). 

‘The samanyato dr^ta inference ; e. g., we have ob- 
served in all cases that we see a thing in a place diffe- 
rent from where we saw it before, only when it has 
moved ; and this is found to be so in the case of the 
sun ; therefore, we infer that the sun moves, or has 
moved, although we cannot cognise it directly. 

‘ Or {another explanation may he as follows) 

The pUrvavat inference is that in which out of two 
things as cognised by sense on some former occasion, 
the one that is not perceived (at the time of inference) 
is inferred from the sense-cognition of the other; e. g. 
when fire is inferred from smoke. 

The word means remainder; hence, the 
ie^avat inference is that in which with regard to an 
object Some of the likely properties being denied 
(eliminated), and this elimination being not applicable 
to other likely properties, we have the cognition of 
those that remain ( thus uneliminated ) ; g, with 
regard to sound we find th^t it is an entity ( sad ), and 
is transient {anityam) ; and as these two properties are 
found to be common to substance ( dravya ), qualities 
( ), and actions (pharma) only, their presence 
in sound distinguishes it from the remaining categories 
of generality ( samdaiya ), particularity ( vi^e^a ) and 
inference ( samavaya )P Then there being a doubt 
as to whether sound is a substance, or a quality, or an 
action, ( we reason as follows ) : Sound cannot be a 
1. All of which three are entities {sad) but eternal {nityam). 
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substance, because it inheres in a single substance 
( tka-dravyatvai ) ; it is not an action, because it is the 
cause of another sound ( ^abdaniara- hehitvat ) ; there- 
fore sound is seen to be quality which is the only 
alternative left by elimination. 

The samdnyatodr^ta inference is that in which the 
relation between the probans {hetu) and the probandum 
i^sadhya') being imperceptible, the imperceptible pro- 
bandum is inferred from the similarity of the probans to 
something else; e.g. when the self is inferred from desire; 
desire, etc. are qualities, and qualities always inhere in 
substances ; therefore that which forms the substratum 
of these^ is the self ( atma ')? 

After VatsySyana, Uddyotkara has still more inge- 
nious explanations to offer. According to him, the 
three kinds of inference may mean: firstly^ (1) inference 
by agreement {kevdlanvatjt)^ (2) inference by difference 
kevala-vyaiireki ), zxid. (3) inference by agreement 
and difference ( anvaya-vyatireki ) ; or secondly ^ they 
m^zxiihe conditions of’ all inference-, {i) Purvavat — 
that the probans ( heiu ) should be invariably accom- 
panied by the probandum ( sadhya ) ; (2) Se^avat — 
that the probans ( heiu ) must have been noticed as 
invariably accompanied by the probandum ( sadkyd) 

1 . That is to say desire, etc. 

2 . In translating tha Bha§ya I have mainly followed Dr. 
Jho’s English Ttansl. {Indmn Th(mght) with such altera- 
tions as I have considered necessary. 
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in other cases ( ^esa)', and (3) s^manyatodrsta^ which 
is ^samdnyaiaK and ‘adr^ta'— that the probans ( /iciu ) 
is fioi common to the probanduna ( sudliyd ) and that 
which is not-probandum ( sddhydbhdvct ). It is further 
said that the implication of ‘ca! in the sUira is that (a) 
the inference should not be opposed to sense-cogni- 
tion ( pratyaksa ), and (b) it should not be opposed to 
the scriptures ( dgama ) ; thirdly, the three kinds of 
inference may denote what the Bhdsya has said in the 
first explanation, although the example of the sun as 
given by VatsySyana to illustrate the samanyaiodr^^a 
does not meet Uddyotakara’s approval. According to 
Uddyotakara, sdmdnyaiodrsp is that general case in 
which the relation between the probans and the pro- 
bandum is not causal, and yet the inference is valid. 
For example, from the appearance of cranes at a 
certain spot it may be inferred that there is water 
near it, 

Uddyotkara has still more explanations to offer, 
and after him Vacaspati Misr| too has his own. They 
are so many, so varied, so divergent, so long, and in 
some cases, so off the the text of the NS. that neither 
is it possible, nor is it worth while, to mention all 
of them. 

All modern scholars, like Garbe,^ Jacobi, ^ Keith, ^ 

1, Sdmkhya und Toga, p. 13, and Sdmkhya JPhUosophie 

pp. 153 f£. 

2. Goitingiache Qelehrte Ameigen, 1896, p. 204. 

8 . ILA., pp. 88-90, 
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and Riiben, ^usually follow VatsySyana’s first explanation 
of the three kinds of inference, although several of 
them have noted the unsatisfactory and uncertain 
nature of the interpretations of the commentators. 
According to Garbe’s interpretation, inference is 
of three kinds : it may proceed from cause to effect 
( pUrvavat ), or contrariwise ( ^esavat ), or it may 
proceed from the general concept ( samanyatodr^^a ) 
in such a way that one infers a characteristic observed 
in the case of one object also in the case of another 
object which falls under the same concept. The last 
kind of inference was formerly regarded by Garbe 
( in Sofnkhya Philosophic ) as inductive, but later on 
( in Soenkhya und Yoga ) he accepted Jacobi’s view 
that it is deductive. Keith has followed VstsySyana’s 
interpretation, although he points out the incoherence 
of Vatsyayana’s explanation of samanyatodrsta with the 
examples given in NS. II, i. 37 and 38. Riiben 
translates samanyatodrsta as inference by analogy, 
which phrase represents ^ more his interpretation of 
this kind of inference than a translation of the term 
samanyatodrsta. 

What strikes one most about these interpreta- 
tions is that they are not, in most cases, in 
accordance with the significance of the technical names 
given to these inferences and the examples cited in 
the examination of inference in the NS.^ The inge- 

L Die N-^Sya-autras, Leipzig, 1928, 

2 . m, II, 1. 87 and 88. 
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nious explanations giren by the various writers may 
be all very pood as the possible forms of inference, and 

yet they may not represent the view of the author of 
the NS. For example, Uddyotakara’s attempt to show 
that these names do not represent three different kinds 
of inference, but three conditions of all inference, is 
certainly not in accordance with the meaning of the 
NS. where it is distinctly said that inference is of three 
hinds : Hri-vidham anumdnam purvavai sefavai soma- 
nyiodr§tam ca\ The various alternative and divergent 
explanations of the commentators are a distinct proof 
of the fact that they could find nothing as a sure guide 
of the determining of the exact significance of the 
three kinds of inference according to the author of 
the Nydya-sBiras. I venture to offer an interpretation 
of my own, which I think is consistent with the exam- 
ples given in the NyUya-sutras II, i. 37 and 38, and 
has its support in Vaiie^ika-suira IX, 2. i, which 
contains the marks of inference according to the author 
of the Vai^esika-sBiras. The three examples cited in 
the course of the examination of inference should 
naturally refer to the three kinds of inference enume- 
rated along with the definition of inference and the 
marks of inference mentioned in the V aiiesika-sUiras 
should be a better guide to the interpretation of the 
three kinds of inference given in the Nya^a-sUira 
than an exposition of the same subject by writers and 
commentators who were far more removed in time 
than the author of the y aiie^ika-sutfas^ and who were 
influenced in their writings by schools of philosophy 
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more divergent in their doctrines than the Valie^ika 
school. Let us first consider the terms themselves. 
Uddyotakara has raised the question of the meaning 
of these in the Nyaya-variika. He says : “The term 
^pUrvavaf has been used. What is the denotation of 
‘‘pUrvavat'' then ? Does it denote an effect or a cause ? 
If‘purvavaf means that which has an antecedent^ then 
it denotes an effect ( k^rya ) and in that case it becomes 

a contradiction to say that it ( purvatoat ) denotes an 
inference from a cause to effect. We do say ( hold ) 
that ^pflrvavaV is that which has an antecedent {pur- 
vam asydstiti pUrvavai ), but it does not signify an effect. 
What is it then ( which it signifies ) ? It means cog- 
nition {jfidnam ), that there is an antecedent object 
to cognition (jndnasya pUrvam vitayah ) ; and thus 
pUrvavai signifies the inference of an effect. Similarly, 
ie^avai, etc. apply to the cognition of their objects. 
Or, the affix in pUrvavai may be taken as '’vaii' ( denot- 
ing ‘similarity’ and not ‘possession’ as madup* ), the 
meaning being that an object is cognised by inference 
just as it was known by inference, and hence it is 
known as before {pUrvmad drsp bhavatiff 

The above attempt by Uddyotakara at determining 
the derivative 1 eaning of the various terms is unfor- 
tunately as vague and rambling as that at explaining 
the various types of inference denoted by them. The 
aphorism in which the terms occur is : Aiha tat-pur- 
valam tri-vidham anumdnam pUrvavai ie^ovat samdnya- 


1. MV. p. 882. 
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todr^tam ca. Here the plain syntax is that the three 
words: pnfoavai, samanyaiodrstam qnzMy 

anumdnam, the meaning being that inference {anUmand) 
is that which has an antecedent (^purvavat ), that which 
has a remainder ( the implication by antithesis being 
‘that which has a consequent’-s'esava<),arid that which 
has been commonly seen ( sUtndfiyCLtodr^ta ) as the 
object of cognition. Uddyotakara also admits that 
‘pUrvavat’ means ‘that which has an antecedent’, but 
then his interpretation that it might refer to the in- 
ference of an effect is unjustifiable both from the 
point of view of the text of the sUtra and the general 
context. The other interpretation, which he puts 
forth following VStsySlyana, that ^pUrvCva^' signifies a 
cognition by inference similar to one previously ob- 
tained by sense- cognition is in no way applicable to 
‘j/arvavat* inference only, for all kinds of inference by 
their very nature and definition are pUrvavat in that 
sense 5 that is to say, they are based upon, and are 
according to, a connection between the probans and 
the probandum previously co|;nised by sense-cognition. 
It will appear that the plain and straightforward inter- 
pretation suggested by me finds its support not only 
in the Nydya-sUtras themselves, but also in a few reli- 
able authorities outside them. Now in the Nydya- 
sStra II, I. 37 the first two examples are those of 
embankment ( rodha ) and damage ( upaghota ) with 
a view to show that the swelling of a river may be 
due to an embankment and not to the falling of rain, 
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and the carrying off of eggs by ants may be due to a 
damage to their nest rather than it be an indication of 
the approach of rains. In other words, the first exam- 
ple refers to the inference of an antecedent-of a cause, 
from the observation of a consequent-of an effect; and 
the second, to the inference of a consequent — of an 
effect, from the observation of an antecedent. The 
carrying of eggs by ants may be taken as an antece- 
dent sign of the rain, but whether it can be reckoned as 
a cause is questionable.^ The first of these is, 
therefore, pUfvavat and the second iesavat. It will 
appear that in the Yaiie&ika IX, 2. i — 'asyedam kar- 
yam kardnam samyogi virodhi samavdyi ceti laihgtkanC ^ 
we have a mention of three kinds of inferential marks 
in the order of (i) this is an effect of this, (2) this is 
a cause of this, and (3) this stands in the relation of 
conjunction, contradiction and inherence to this. 

It will be seen that the pUrvavat and the ie^avai 
inferences in the Nydya-sUiras correspond to the first 
and the second in the ab\>ve Vaiie^ika-sUtr a. The 
relations of conjunction, contradiction and inherence 
as mentioned in the VS. evidently refer to the relation 
of co-existence both in its positive and negative aspects 
and we shall see that the gamanyaio-drft^ of the 
^yHya-sOtras, is much the same. The term means 
‘that seen or known by common experience’, that is to 


1. Cl G. N. JhS., Indian Thought, VIII, pp. 2»8 & 239 note. 
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say, an inference based upon a well-known relation 
of co-existence or the absence of co-existence. 
For instance, to take the example given in N^S. 
II, I, 37, 38 from the screaming of a peacock 
we infer the presence of a peacock, for the screaming 
of a peacock and a peacock are known to co- 
exist.^ Thus it will appear that while the pUr- 
vavat and the iesa’oat refer to the relations of antece- 
dence and consequence respectively, the samanyaio- 
drsta refers to that of co-existence or concomitance. 
This interpretation fits in with the examples of infe- 
rences given in the Nyaya-suiras themselves, and also 
with the description of the inferential marks in the VS. 
IX, 2 . 1.2 The Va/rtiha, while commenting upon NS. 
IIj 37> curiously enough admits that the examples 

1. To take the ficreaming of a peacock as a sign of the app- 
roach of clouds or rain, as some have done, would not be 
a specific example of aamanyafodrsta, for that may as 
well be an example of ^esavat. In the Sutm itself we 
have simply ‘sadrsya'. 

2. Also cf. VTtti on II, 1. 37 where it gives an alternative 
explanation which exactly corresponds to that given by 
me, ‘Or, in the Sutra containing the definition purvavai 
is that whereby an antecedent probandum is inferred ; 
^ssavat — that whereby a consequent probandum ia infer- 
red; and Sdnidnyatodrsfa — that whereby a present or 
concomitant probandnm is inferred.’ 

Also cf. GarakaSamhiid, Sutra-sthana XI, 19, 20 
where inference is classified as referring to the present, 
the past and the future. The discussion about the reality 
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given in the SHira illustrate the three kinds of infer- 
ence mentioned in NS., I, i, 5. It says: what 
inference is has already been explained in SQtra, 
I, I. 5. T he following ar e_the examples of the 
th£^ kinds of inference pUrvgvat. and the rest 
(enumerated under Sutra, I, 1.5); (s) The full 

river ( leading to the cognition its having rained up 
the river); (2) the running about of ants with their 
eggs ( leading to the cognition of coming rain); and 
( 3 ) the scream of the peacock (leading to the cogni- 
tion of the presence of the peacock)’. It will be found, 
however, that this interpretation here is inconsistent 
with its comments upon NS., I, i. 5.^ 


of the distinctions of past, present and future in N8. II. 1, 
39-43, immediately following the examination of inference 
also lends support to the same interpretation of the three 
kinds of inference. 

1. Dhruva in a paper ; Trividham Anunidnam or A study 
in Nyaya-sutra I, 1, 5 ( Proceedings of the First Oriental 
Conference, Poona ) first shows the unsatisfactory nature 
of the explanation of the three kinds of inference as given 
by the commentators including Vatsyayana, and then tacit- 
ly assumes that Vatsyayana’s explanation was correct. 
About Vatsyslyana’s explanation he says first ‘The two 
sets of explanations, together with their illustrations 
are so radically difierent from each other that the 
writer evidently seems to be groping in the dark for 
the real meaning of the Sutra’ (p. 253), and then 
at another place, he asserts: Vatsy&yana, when he says 
that Purvavat and Ssfdvat may mean, respectively, infer- 
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In the examination of the definition and classifica- 
tion of inference an objection is raised that the con- 
clusion of an inference may be vitiated by the existence 
of the plurality of causes, or the similarity of a co- 
existent sign. For example, the swelling of a river 
may be due to a local embankment instead of the fall- 
ing of rain up the river ; ants may be carrying ofi 
their eggs out of fear because of damage to their nest ; 
and lastly, the supposed screaming of a peacock may 
be only a mimicking of the same by some man. These 
objections are answered by the assertion that the real 
grounds or signs of inference are different from the 
false ones; or in other words, the plurality of causes 
is denied, and it is maintained that the relations of 
cause and effect, or those of the marks of inference 
and that which is inferred, are reciprocal 5 and, there- 
fore, of a unique nature. 

Knowledge by similarity {upamand^ is defined as 
the cognition of an object by means of its resemblance 
to something well-known^ ; as for example, to know 
that a certain animal is Ifos gavaeus by virtue of its 

enoe from cause and inference from effect, is doubtless 
in possession of the real mi^anings of the terms as used in 
the Sitras, (p. 262). Professor Dhruva, curiously enough, 
neglects altogether the examples of inference as given 
in the N8. II, 1. 37 and 38, and does not explain how and 

why one of the explanations as given by Vitsyayana may 
bo accepted as correct. 

1. NS. 1, 1. 6. 
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rt semblance to a cow, which is a well-known animal. 

In the examination of knowledge by similarity as 
a means of cognition the following objections are 
raised : — 

(a) That knowledge by similarity does not provide 
any sure basis for right cognition in so far as neither 
a complete similarity, nor a considerable similarity, nor 
again a partial similarity can establish the identity of 
an object.^ 

(b) Knowledge by similarity is not diflferent from 
inference, for both of them seek to establish the exis- 
tence of something unperceived by means of that which 
is perceived.^ 

The above objections are answered by the asser- 
tions: (a) that knowledge by similarity depends upon 
a well-known similarity — ^prasiddha-sUdharmyad upa~ 
mana-siddheJ^ , and not on degrees of similarity; and 
(b) that in cognition by similarity it is not that some- 

I i76’. II, 1. 44. 

2. NS., II, 1. 46. 

c 

S. To translate this text as ‘through similarity in a high 
degree’, as Vidyabhusana has done^ NS SBH.^ p. 35 ) is 

evidently wrong both from the j*oint of view of the lan- 
guage and the context. For ‘similarity in a high degree' 
is not different from ‘considerable similarity’ mentioned in 
NS, 11, 1. 44, and the answer to the objection contained 
in that sutra means to suggest a diflferent kind of simila- 
rity as the basis of similarity vias. praMdfia-BMharmyci 
— a well-known similarity. 
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thing unperceived is cognised by that which is per- 
ceived, but that the object known by similarity is also 
perceived; and hence knowledge by similarity is diffe- 
rent from inference. Further, the use of ‘so’ (iai/ta) 
in the act of comparing shows that it is different from 
inference ( where the word ‘because’ would be used).* 
It will be seen that knowledge by similarity has 
not been recognised as an independent means of know- 
ledge by several schools. The essential value of know- 
ledge by similarity appears to consist in a definite 
identification of an object as so and so called by a cer- 
tain name. So far as mere sense- cognition is concern- 
ed, it can certainly be complete without a comparison 
— a bos gavaeus can be completely cognised as some 
thing without comparing it with any other object, but 
the definite knowledge that it is this particular animal 
would depend upon the act of comparison with refer- 
ence to some kind of similarity.^ 

Verbal testimony is defined as the assertion of a 
reliable person and is said to be of two kinds: (i) that 
whxch reters to things seen’ and ( 2 ) that which refers 
to things unseen. 

In the examination of verbal testimony an objec- 
tion is raised that it is only a case of inference, and 

1. N8. n, 1. 45, 47, 48. 

2. Of. Tdiparya on US., II. 1. 46 — *‘So that in cognition by 
similarity, the cognition of the perceived bull gives rise 
to the cognition of the animal, bearing the name of'^gavor 
ya‘ which is not perceived”. 
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not a separate means of knowledge 5 for just as in in- 
ference, so in verbal testimony, something unperceiv- 
ed is known by means of a sign or a mark, which is the 
word, and that the relation between a word and that 
which it signifies is of the same kind as that between 
an inferential mark and that which is inferred.'^ 

In answer to the above objection it is denied that 
the relation between a word and what it signifies is of 
the same kind as between an inferential sign and the 
object inferred. The former is said to be convention- 
al as distinguished from the latter which is natural. 
Further the ultimate ground of verbal testimony is to 
be found not in the word itself, but in the reliability 
of the person from whom it proceeds.* 

A further objection that the testimony of the Veda 
is unreliable because it is vitiated by the faults of 
untruth, contradiction and tautology is answered by 
the assertion that these are not defects of the Veda, 
but that untruth is due to some defect in the act, the 
sacrificer, or the materials of sacrifice ; that the so- 
called contradiction is not contradiction but an asser- 
tion of certain alternatives, and that the so-called tau- 
tology is a repetition on purpose.® 

It will be seen that like knowledge by similarity 
verbal testimony also has not been recognised as an 


1 . m., II. 1. 49-61 ; 54 

2 . JSrS,, II, 1 . 62, 53, 65. 56. 

3. FS. II, 1 . 67-61. 
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independent means of cognition by some schools of 
philosophy. 

The iV5. thus admits direct knowledge, inference, 
knowledge by similarity, and verbal testimony as four 
independent means of knowledge. Tradition {aitihyd) 
is regarded as included in verbal testimony*, and pre- 
sumption ( ), implication and 

non-existence ( abhava ) are treated as cases of 
inference.^ 

The various factors involved in sense-cognition 
are the soul, the mind, the senses and the object of 
cognition. It is the soul to which knowledge belongs; 
the mind and the senses are only the instruments of 
acquiring knowledge.^ 

The soul is defined as that which is characterised 
by desire, aversion, volition, pleasure, pain and cog- 
nition.® It is shown that the soul is different from the 
senses and the body by a number of arguments, the 
chief of them being that it acts as a uniting and per- 
manent factor in knowledge, which neither the senses 
nor the body could do.^ The materialistic view that 
desire and aversion belong to the body, inasmuch as 
activity and forbearance are seen to belong to it, is met 
by the assertion that these belong to the body in the 
same sense as they belong to such implements as an 
axe and so on. Further, we do not find these in such 

1. NS. II, 2 , 1 - 12 . 

2. NS. Ill, 2. 19-42. 

3. NS. 1, 1. 10. 

4. NS. Ill, 1, 1-15. 
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material things as pots, etc.’*^ 

Mind is that which is characterised by the non- 
production of simultaneous cognition.." For the same 
reason it is one and atomic {ai^u).^ 

The senses and their objects are defined in the 
usual way. They are material and composed of the 
various elements which they respectively perceive.^ 
Buddhi^ according to the iV5., is identical with 
apprehension {upalabdht) and knowledge {jnana). 
Thus it is a temporary mental act rather than a per- 
manent faculty as the SdmkAya. school regards it to be. 
This topic is discussed at length in a section of the 
NS. where the Sdmkhya view about huddhi is criticis- 
ed.* The one point in connection with all controver- 
sy about the nature of biiddhi between the Nydya 
and the Sdmkhya^ which was usually overlooked by the 
disputants in the past, and which is, I think, overlooked 
even now, is that the dispute between the Nydya and 
the Sdmkhya is really about two different things called 
by the same name. The buddhis (cognitions) of the 
Nydya are really equivalent to the functionings iprtti) 
of the buddhi (the intellect) of the ^amkkya, and about 
the correspondence of these there can hardly be any 
dispute between the two schools. Thus a good deal 

1. NS. Ill, 2, 37-4,0. 

2. NS. 1, 1. 16. 

8. im. Ill, 2. 67-60. 

4 md. Ill, 1, 63. 64, 

5. lUid. Ill, 2, 1-49. 
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of this controversy about huddhi is njerely verbal and 
irrelevant, and it is futile to ^o into its details at 
length. 

Two sections of the NS. viz. Sfitras, III, 2, 10 to 
III. 2, 18, and lY. 2, 26 and the following sfitras, 
which respectively deal with the temporary nature ot 
cognition {buddhi) and the cognition of the whole 
{avayavi) in relation to its parts, have been regarded 
by the commentators as dealing with the Buddhist 
doctrines of momentariness and subjective idealism 
respectively. I have discussed the whole subject 
in a separate article,^ and have tried to show that the 
interpretations of the commentators and the views of 
modern scholars based upon them arc u ijustifiable. 

The whole of the Second Chapter of the Fourth 
Book deals with the acquirement of true knowledge, 
and the result of the whole discussion is that (r) cog- 
nitions {upalabdht) may be right or wrong ; (2) that a 
wrong cognition is dtstroyed by the appearance of right 
cognition 'ffitthyopalctbdhi vind^as iativa 
{3) a wrong cognition is detected by seeing a contrast 
between the real object and its counterpart'*, e. g. by 
seeing the distinction between a real man and a post 
that appeared to be a man. And then as the question 
finally turns upon the way to acquire true knowledge, 

1. Discussion of the Buddist doctrines of oyiomeniariness 
and subjective idealism in the Nydyu-Sutras, JJtAS, 
January, 1930 . 

2 . NS., IV, 2. C6. 

3 . NS., IV, 2. 37. 
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the subsequent sfltras suggest various means of deve- 
loping the powers of one’s mind, which include practice 
of meditation and academic discussions. 

To sum up, in the we find a systematic 
and critical exposition of direct knowledge, 
inference, knowledge by similaiity, and verbal 
testimony. Direct knowledge in the JVS. is yet 
only sense-cognition, and, as I have tried to show, 
of the nature of simple apprehension, very much 
like the nirvikalpaka pratyak^a of the later works. 
The definition and classification of inference are clear- 
ly a development of the doctrine of inference as found 
in the Caraka-samhtia and the VS. The exact signi- 
ficance of knowledge by similarity and verbal testi- 
mony is brought out in explaining how they are diffe- 
rent from inference. The pramSpas are regarded as 
means of knowledge, or forms of cognition, or again 
as means of proof; but I am inclined to think that it 
is the first meaning which is the most usual. The 
possibility of doubt and error is admitted. Doubt 
arises out cf a conflicting sense-datum or testimony, 
and is removed by definite cognition. The presence 
of error is detected when a contrast is revealed to us 
between a false appearance and the true reality of an 
object; e. g. when one finds that what one took to 
be a man was really a post. But this is evidently 
arguing in a circle. The question, ‘What is true 
reality, and how to be sure that one knows it’? still 
remains to be answered. The whole world may be a 
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life-long dream ; and, therefore, as unreal as the dream 
world of our sleep. The Nyaya-sUtras do not offer 
any further criterion of truth beyond the pramdtfus, 
but enjoin a life of moral and intellectual discipline; 
e. g. Yoga practices and academic discussions, which 
alone, according to it, can give powers of philosophi- 
cal insight. 

Before I close this chapter on the MS. I would 
say, and this has been felt by many a scholar now,’^ 
that the original philosophy of the NS. has beeu gross- 
ly obscured by the confusion created by the distingui- 
shed commentators beginning with even the first of 
them, VStsyayana or Pakgila-svamin, and it needs 
the devoted labours of a competent scholar to dig it 
out and present it in its original form. Certain assump- 
tions on the part of the first commentator have simply 
been accepted by the subsequent writers, and as 
certain anomalies due to those assumptions could not 
be explained, fresh assumptions have been made and 
new theories have been put forth to overcome 
the difloiculty. Examples off some of these have been 
given in this chapter, but many more can be found 
by a more intensive and independent study of the 
whole work. 


1. Of. Hara Prasad Shastri, JASB., (1906) pp. 245 ff. 
Yanamali Chakravarti, JASB., (1910) pp. 289 ffi 



CHAPTER V. 

Epistemology of the Samkhya system as 

* 

found in the Samkhya-karika and the 
Samkhya-pravacana-sutra. 

The two main works of the Samkhya system are 
the Swmkhya-harika of Isvarahrs^a and the Samkhya- 
firavacana-sttira attributed to Kapila. Although the 
SPS. is believed to belong to a very late date, one 
curious fact about it, which one cannot help noticing, 
is that its definitions of right cognition direct 

knowledge {praiydkfa) and inference (anumana) are 
of a very peculiar nature. They are different from 
those given in any other work including the Samkhya- 
karika^ and do not indicate any signs of the influence 
of any of the authors who are supposed to be earlier 
than the SPs. This peculiarity of the definitions to- 
gether with the fact that the commentators do not 
appear to be quite sure of the exact significance of the 
sUtra which contains the definition of prama, probably 
because a definite traditional meaning had been lost to 
them, strongly suggests that the utras in question 
are the relics of an ancient work ontheiSdmMya which 
was earlier than the Samkhya-karika and even the 
NS^ The Samkhya doctrine of the means of know- 
ledge {prama^as) as contained in the Samkhya-karika 

1. 01 Weldon, American Joitrnoi of Philology, 35; (1914) 
p. 84 £ 
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was developed by Gandapada in his Bha^ya on the 
SK. and still more by VScaspati Misra in his Samkhya- 
iativa 'kaumudu But the SPS which is supposed to 
be later than either of these, does not show any signs 
of the influence of these developments in the Sdmhya 
theory. On essential points the epistemological posi- 
tion of the SBS. is the same as that of the SK., and 
to treat the theory of knowledge as contained in the 
SBS. as posterior to Gaudapada and Vftcaspati Mi^ra 
seems to be altogether preposterous. Hence 1 have 
thought it fit to deal with the epistemology of the SK. 
and the SPS. in. one place. That I am not altogether 
unjustified in holding that some of the sutras pertain- 
ing to the theory of knowledge in the SPS. might be- 
long to an early period will be seen in the sequel. 
I shall deal with the SK. first. 

The Samkhya-karika of FsVarakrsiia. 

• ♦ • • 

Like most of the philosophical treatises in Indian 
Philosophy, the SK. also starts with the assertion that 
desire for knowledge arise^ out of the need of ending 
misery. It is further pointed out that a scientific 
knowledge of the unmanifested, and the manifested 
nature, and of the knower ( the spirit ) is preferable to 
any other kind of knowledge, such as revelation or 
popular opinion.^ 

A pramdrya. is defined as that by which an object is 
proved to exist; and it is of three kinds: sense-cogni- 
tion ( dr^ta ) 5 inference ( anumdna ) and reliable 

1. SK., % 
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testimony ( apia-vacana ). The rest of the pramdtfas 
accepted by other schools^^ are regarded as forms of 
one or other of these. 

Sense-cognition is a definite knowledge obtained 
through the sense-organs. Inference is cognition based 
upon the relation of the mark and that to which that 
mark belongs, and it is of three kinds." Reliable Testi- 
mcny is the word communicated by trustworthy 
persons ( apta-^rutih )? 

Objects beyond the senses are known by means of 
the inference called Sdmdnyatodrspz and that trans- 
cendent reality, which is not cognised even by this, 
is proved by reliable testimony."^ 

The causes of the non- apprehension of objects by 
means of the senses are excessive distance, extreme 
proximity, destruction of the sense-organs, inattention, 
minuteness of the object, obstruction, predominance 
of objects other than that to be perceived, and inter- 
mixture of the object with similar objects.® 

The intellect ( buddhi ) emanates from nature 
{ prakrii ) and is defined as ‘determination’ (adhyava- 

1. Sir., 4. 

2. Viz pUrvavat, sesavat and samdnyaiodrski. 

3. SK., 5. ‘apia-a’rutifp need not mean ‘true revelation’ as 
Ganganatha Jha, following the Tattva-kaumvdl translates 
it, and considering the rationalistic attitude of the Kdri- 
kd it is better to translate it literally as ‘the word of a 
trustworthy person.’ Of. Karika 2 and 6. 

4. S.K, 6. 

5. SK., 7. 
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soya). It is said that virtue ( dhartna ), knowledge 
{jfidna \ dispassioD ( virago, ), and power {aUvarya ) 
are its forms when it is of the nature of sativa ; and 
the reverse of them when it is of the nature of tamos} 

In the above description of the intellect, the term 
^adhyavasayd’ has been variously translated. The best 
alternative is to take it in its usual meaning of ‘deter- 
mination’, for it fits in with the functions of the inte- 
, llect as the faculty which determines both knowledge 
and action. This is evident from the description 
of buddhi which follows in the Kdrikd. As in the 
other schools, so here, the acquirement of knowledge 
has been regarded as purposive, as something which 
leads to action with a view to achieve the highest 
goal. Hence, it is said that if the intellect is prompted 
by 'sattve} it leads to virtue, knowledge, dispassion and 
power ; and if prompted by Hamas' to the opposite of 
these. The intellect in the Samkhya is material, and 
hence characterised by the three constituents ( gur^as ) 
of matter. The enumeration of virtue, knowledge, 
dispassion and power is evidently not based upon any 
principle of logical division, and the words have their 
ordinary meaning. 

The next internal senseis egoism (ahahkdr a) which. 
is defined as self-consciousness ( abhimana ). From 
consciousness proceeds self-consciousness, but it has 
to be remembered that both of them are the evolutes 
of matter. From egoism proceed the eleven sense- 


1. SK., 23. 
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organs and the five subtle elements {tanmairani). It 
is evident that in this process of evolution, although 
the psychical functions are recognised, they are regar- 
ded as the result of and as dependent upon a physical 
evolution of the primordial matter. 

The Kartkd follows the usual classification of the 
sense-organs, and regards mind as a sense-organ of 
double nature— viz, as one both of knowledge and act- 
ion. It is the organ of reflection. Although one, it 
appears to be man v and diverse because of the particular 
modifications of the gunas-gur^a parindma-viiesdX' ^ 

The phrase ' gur^a~parindma~vUesdP here is rather 
ambiguous. Does the word 'gui^i' here mean the 
special Somkhya constituents of saUva, rajas and 
tamas ? ; or does it signify the ordinary qualities of 
rupa, rasa, gandha, etc. ? Gaudapada has taKen it to 
mean the latter ; for he says ; ‘so mind becomes various 
from its connection with the eye or any other organ, 
being identified with it, and being diversified by the 
modification of the funption of sight, and the rest of 
the organs’.* Vacaspati Mi^ra also appears to hold 
the same view. But, howmuchsoever plausible this 
interpretation may be, considering the peculiar sense 
in which the words and parii^dmcP are used in 

the Sdmkhya system, it is highly improbable they have 
been used here in a different sense. Further the view 


1 8K., 27. 

2. Translation from Davies’ Hindu Ph%loa(^hy, p. 64. 
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that mind should appear many and diflFerent because 
of the particular modifications of the three constituents 
-guna-parir^ma-vUesat is only consistent with the 
general SUmkkya doctrine that the diversity and indi- 
viduality of things is determined by the peculiar and 
particular modifications of the three gzii^as. 

There are altogether thirteen organs, viz, the three 
internal organs of buddhi^ ahahkara and manas\ and 
ten external organs; — five sense-organs and five organs 
of action. Of these the three internal organs are appli- 
cable to all kinds of objects, and in all the three dis- 
tinctions of time ; while the others are of use only with 
reference to the object of sense and those which per- 
tain to the present. The intellect is the most impor- 
tant of all, and it is to it that the external sense-organs 
present their respective objects.^ 

The above is all that one can find in the SK. itself 
by way of the analysis of knowledge ; and it is evident 
that there is not much of epistemological value in it. 
The SK. is mainly a treatise on metaphysics. There 
is a mention of five forms of error® — viparyaya-hhedah,'., 
but, if we accept the interpretation of the commenta- 
tors, they are not logical errors, but forms of a wrong 
attitude towards the world. 

It must be noted, however, that this particular 
notion of error, expressed variously by the terms, 
^avtdyd\ etc. is not only present in the 1^8. and the 


1 . 8K., 32 - 36 . 

2 . 8K., 47 . 
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J^S. but forms in them also, the main and ultimate 
antithesis to knowledge. 

The Theory of Knowledge in the Samkhya- 
pravacana-sutra. 

As I have already pointed out, in spite of the fact 
that the SPS has been regarded as a work of late date, 
the theory of the means of knowledge as found 
in it points to the great probability that the sfltras 
pertaining to this topic belong to an earlier work. 
As in the other works, so here also, the problem 
of knowledge is raised in connection with a discus- 
sion of the various ways of obtaining salvation. 

Knowledge ( prama ), and the means of knowledge 

pratnat^a ), have been defined in a rather obscure 
Sutra; dvayor ekatarasya vdpi asannikrs^rtha-pari- 
cchittih prama, tat-sadhakam yat tat tri-vidham pra~ 
mat^am^, which has been interpreted differently by 
Aniruddha and Vijfiana-bhiksu. According to the 
former, ^dvayoK refers to sense and object, in the case 
of sense-cognition^ 5 Sind^ehaiarasya to a mark ora 
word, in the case of inference or verbal cognition. In 
place of ‘va api\ he reads ‘ca api\ and takes ^asanni- 
krstdrtha-parichhittiK to mean ‘the determination of 
objects not previously determined’.^ Thus the mean- 

1. SPS., I. 87 ; in place of ‘vapi’ another reading is ‘eapi’. 

2. Indriyarihayor vidyamanayoli praiydk^e, 

3. aparieckinnartha-parieohittify’. 
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ing of the first clause, according to Aniruddha, is: 
Prama is the determination of undetermined objects as 
the result of both ( the sense and the object ), ( in the 
case of perception ), and of either of the two ( a mark 
or a word, (in the case of inference or verbal cognition). 
According to Vijaana-bhiksu, ^dvayoh' refers to buddhi 
and purusa^ and ^ asannikrsiartha-paricchittih means 
‘the ascertainment ot objects which are not present 
in, or known to ( buddhi and Purusa ).* The defini- 
tion oi ‘^pramS in the sUtra, according to Vijnana-bhi 
k§u, is tnus the ascertainment of objects which are 
not already present in, or known to botn {buddhi and 
puru8a\ or either of them. 

Now my objections to the above interpretations 
are as follows : Firstly^ the interpretation of '‘dvayor 
ekatarasya\ according to both Aniruddha and Vijfia- 
na-bhiksu is entirely arbitrary. Neither the language 
of the present sUtra^ nor a use of the same or of a 
similar phrase elsewhere, lends any support to the in- 
terpretations of the commentators which are them- 
selves entirely different fronf each other, and are an 
indication of the fact that both the commentators had 
nothing by way of a reliable tradition or authority to 
go by. According to Aniruddha’s interpretation, the 
sQtra contains a definition not only of pramd, but also 
of ail ihe three pramd'^as. It is to be noted, however, 
that a definition of the respective pramaf}as is given 

1. ‘dvayor huddhi-puru^ayoh’. 

2. ‘aaannikratali pramatary anarudho nadhigatah iti ydvaf. 
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subsequently in sutras, I, 89, 100 and 101 ; and the 
present sUtra is meant only to give a general defini- 
tion of prama and all that Aniruddha has to assume 
and insert in interpreting ^dvayor ekatarasyci so as to 
make the phrase applicable to the particular pramai^as 
is as uncalled for as it is unwarranted by the text ot the 
sUtra. Viifiana-bhiksu’s interpretation that the phrase 
refers to buddhl and purusa, or either of them, and 
that^rawa is that which belongs to both of them or 
either of them, is evidently not in accordance with 
any definite view of cognition including that of the 
Sankhya; and the various explanations oipramd and 
pTamat^a, which he gives in his Bho^ya, are indicative 
of the fact that he himself was not quite sure of the 
exact definition meant to be given in the sUtra,^ It is 
evident that, according to the Sdmk/iya doctrine, the 
act of cognition {yrtti) belongs to buddhi, and this, in 
its turn, is illuminated by the intelligence of purusa. 
Cognition cannot result without the co-operation of 
both the buddhi and the puru^a*. Where then is the 
room for interpreting ihe*58^i'a so as to mean that cog- 
nition belongs to euAer both of them o’* one of them ? 
Secondly, although there could be no objection to the 

1 . The text of the Bha§ya beginning with ‘atra yadi prama- 
rupam phaUtm and ending with 'paramparayaiva earva- 
theti bhavah’. 

3 . Of. The Bhdfya *‘sa ca vrttir arihopixrahta prativimba- 
rupenapurusarudha sail bhdsatepuru^asyaparinamitayd 
buddhivat avato arikdkdratvaaambhmdt”. 
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Statement that cognition is the ascertainment of 
that object which is not already present or known 
to the mind, *anadhigaiaxiha ganir pramat^am' as 
Aniruddha calls it, it is diflScult to see how the com- 
pound ^asannikrstarthapancchiiiiJp means the same 
here. The interpretations of '‘dvayof ekata^asya and 
*€isannikrsta'riha-pai'icchitttK depend upon each other, 
and for the meaning of the whole clause it has to be 
decided in what grammatical relation the second phrase 
stands to the first. 

'DvayoK and ‘ekai&rasyd* literally mean ‘of both’, 
and, ‘of one of them’ respectively. There is no men- 
tion of any two objects in any of the immediately pre- 
ceding or the following sfitras to suggest what two 
particular objects might have been referred to in the 
snira under consideration. However, the very expre- 
ssion 'dvayor ekatafasyd* has been used in two other 
sGtras, viz. I, 75 — ^pwva-bha^itve d^ayoX ekaiarasya 
hdne ‘nyatara-yoga^* and III, 65 — 'dvdyor ekaiarasya 
vaudasinyam apava^galp, in both of which the phrase, 
as the commentators themsefves agree, clearly refers 
to pwru^a and pra^ti. Now this parallelism strongly 
suggests that also in the sfUra under discussion the 
phrase might refer to puru^a' and p'rakrti\ and we 
have to see whether this interpretation of the phrase 
can be justifiable consistently with the use of the other 
terms in the sa/ra and an intelligible definition of pra- 
ma. The next phrase is ^asanmkrstartAa-pancckiiillP, 
which I take as a Bahuvnhils compound to mean ‘that 
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ascertainment or determination in which the object 
( of cognition ) is not in contact with or is not directly 
presented ( to the senses )’, the phrase being governed 
by ‘dvayof ehciiarasya\ and case in apposition with 
^pTam&\ The meaning of the whole clause will thus 
be : ‘pra»za’ is an ascertainment of both (jPurn^a z-ud 
praJdrti ), or of one of them ( either puru^a or prakrit ) 
in which the object ( to be cognised ) is not directly 
presented ( to the senses ). Now this, I think, forms a 
fairly intelligible definition cf pramd from the Sdmkhya 
point of view. The whole object of knowledge, accor- 
ding to the Scanlchya, is the ascertainment of puru^a 
and prakrti, and this act has been called pramd in the 
sUira. That this is the meaning here is further corro- 
borated by SPS ^ I, 102 , which, at the end of the pre- 
sent section dealing with pramd and ama^as, says 
that the subject of pramdi}a has been explained here 
because it is by means of pramdt}a that both {purutfa 
and prakrti ) are pxoy ed~u5Aaya-szddkth pramdffdi tad 
'U'P'iaesah. Further, n either pwrwjan or joraAyjf* is directly 
presented to the senses ; ancfbence the act of cognition, 
through which their existence is ascertained, is defined 
as O’Sanni'hrstdTtha' with reference to them, although the 
pramoifa, which brings about that ascertainment — tat 
sddhdkam, may be, as it really is, in the case of all the 
forms, that in which there is a contact of the sense- 
organs with the objects of the manifested universe.* 

1. Ot The Bhd^ya on SPS., I, 103 — atra hi pratyak^a — 
eiddham etc. whieb says : 'after apprehending the fact. 
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The condition of ^asannikr^tartha' would further dis 
tinguish the ordinary human cognition of puruSa "n< 
praWit from such direct knowledge of the same as i 
possible to the Yogins. This is the best sense that 
can make out of the sUira consistently with the Ian 
guage of the text and the Sdmhhya doctrines. Thi 
main diificulty is to find a suitable interpretation o 
‘asannilcr^tdri^a\ which according to the ordinar 
usage of the terms, '‘Sannikar^a’ and ^ariha , shouh 
mean ‘the objects not in contact’. This sense quit 
fits in with the interpretation according to which th^ 
reference in the sUtra is to the cognition of puru^a an< 
prakrii-, they being signified by the phrase dvalior eJca 
tarasya*. It is to be admitted that such a definition o 
pramd is rather unusual, but it would not be incorrect 
if it is remembered that right cognition strictly inter 
preted according to the notions of the Siiira peiiot 
should pertain to the ultimate and intrinsic forms o 
reality — viz. pwrusa and in the Sdmkhya. Thi 

use of the word ‘paricchitih’ in the sUtra, which strict!; 
means ^limtiation' , instead. of the usual term jflanam 
is also significant, and lends support to the view tha 
what is meant by pramd in this Sutra is what has beei 
called vivelta ‘discrimination’ elsewhere in the SPS 
that is to say, knowledge which defines the limit 
between pv>ru^a and prahrtu 

which is proved by seuse-cognition, namely, that a hour 
and such other things exist for the sake of the body, etc 
on the basis of the manifested nature ( pradh&na ) inl< 
renoe is drawn about the existence of pttru^a who 
dinerent in nature from it’ 
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That which leads to right cognition has been called 
pramatfa, and this is of three kind.s: direct knowledge 
( prai yakm ), infe rence ( anumgna ), and verbal testi - 
mony ( iahd a ). These include the rest which are 
regarded as separate prama^as by some of the other 
schools.* 

It is rather striking that as in the case of the defi- 
nition oi prama, so also in the case of the definitions of 
j^ratyak^a and anumana, the language used in the 
SPS, is very different from that used in the earlier 
works including the Scmkhya-karika, and one begins 
to think that the significance of the definitions is 
not the same as of those in the other works. Toe 
definition of praiyak^i is ^yat sambaddham sai 
iadakaroliekhi vij^anam tat praiyak^am { 1 . 89 ), which 
translated literally will mean : ‘that knowledge, which 
being connected ( or related ), portrays tne form there- 
of, is pratyah^a. The special feature of this definition 
seems to be to enaphasise two points: (ijthat the know- 
ledge called pratyaksa' is regarded more as an act 
than as a product, which is the implication, for exam- 
ple, in the Nyaya definition; and (2) that it is the form 
of the object ( tadakara ) which is cognised, and not 
the object itself ; and it is probably for this reason that 
instead of employing some such words as ^artha sanni- 
vJar?o’ etc, which denote a the object cognised, 

the term ^sambaddhd' has been used in this Sfltra, and 
asanntl(ir^ 0 ,rtha-i>ariccfiitiih has been included m the 


1 . StH., 1 , 88 . 
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definition of prama as giv’en in L 87* It is maintained 
that this definition of praiyakm is not faulty with refe- 
rence to praiycLksa of Yogins; for, in the first place, 
it is not meant to be applicable to it, that perception 
being not external 5 and in the second place, even in 
the Yogic perception, there is a peculiar relation of 
the Yogin’s mind totheobject perceived (Lgoandpi). 

Inference is defined as knowledgejgf that w hich 
stands in a certain refatiom on tho part^o^^o^ejy^o 
sees (knows ) that xt\z.iion-pf ^tt^bandha drsah prah^ 
haddha-jnanUfn antvmandnf ^ Here again, the terms 
^pyuiibditdhd and ^pTCiiibdddho^ used in the definition 
are peculiar to the SPS*^ while the inclusion oi pf ah-* 
bandha-driiilp emphasises the essential feature of in- 
ference that it ultimately depends upon the mental 
activity of a person who knows the relation of the 
vydpaka ( expressed by the major term ) and the vydr 
pya ( expressed by the minor term ). 

Verbal testimony is defined in the usual way as the 
word of a reliable authority. 

As has already been pointed out, it is said that an 
exposition of the prama^as has been given, because 
it is through them that puru^a idLudprakrit are proved.^ 
It is further stated that this proof ultimately depends 
upon the sdmdnyaiodr^ta inference^ which proceeds on 
the basis of the principle of causation. 

The definitions of huddhi^^ ahankdrcp^ manas^ and 


1. SPS,, 1, 102. 
a Ibid., II, 16. 


2. Ibid., II, la 
4. Ibid., 11, 26, 
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the tndfiyas^ are the same as given in the Samkhya- 
karika-, and the same functions and importance are 
attributed to each of them as in the Kdrika. 

The nature of reality and illusion is discussed with 
reference to the views ot the Buddhists, the Mimam- 
sakas,the Vedantistsand the Naiyyayikas ; and what has 
been called sad-asad-khydii is maintained to be the 
right doctrine, according to which an object is real 
( sad) or unreal ( asad ) according as it is not proved 
to be false, or proved to be false by subsequent experi- 
ence ( V, 52 to 56 ). 

What strikes one most in the SPS. is the impor- 
tance attached to sVwiJf (scriptures ), which is regarded 
as the highest unimpeachable authority-sVM/yd siddhas~ 
ya ndpaidpas tatpratyak^a-bddhdi (I. 147 ) — ‘that 
which is proved by the scriptures is not to be denied, 
for it supersedes ( the authority of ) sense-cognition^; 
and then again ^nija-idkty abhivyaMteh svatah prdmdr 
t^ycm ’ — there is the self-validity ( of the Vedas ) be- 
cause of the manifestation of their own power.* 

The SPS, is one with the other systems in regard- 

1 . II, 19. 20. 

2. The commentators have interpreted the Sutra a little 
differently, but the sense emphasised here is not affected, 
and so I do not enter into a discussion of their rendering. 

8. Ani ruddha takes this autra to refer to all the three pra- 
manaa, but considering that the immediately preceding 
Butras contain a discussion about the authority of the 
Yedaa the context demands that the reference here is also 
to the same subject. 
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ing knowledge {jfiana ) as the means of salvation— 
'^jWS.nan muktil^ and in further holding that this know- 
ledge, which is also called discrimination ( viveka ), 
is acquired by the practice of yo£'a and renunciation 

( VI, 39 ). 




PAPtT IV. 

EPiSTEMOL^i>GY OF IHE SCHOLASTIC PERIOD. 




IV. EPISTEMOLOGY OF THE SCHOLASTIC 
PERIOD. 

The Philosophical Sfitras were followed by a num- 
ber of commentaries and sub-commentaries, which, 
though they apparently aimed at only explaining their 
meaning, added much to what the Sfitras had contain- 
ed, and not infrequently, also altered their original 
significance. The reasons for those additions and 
alterations on the part of the commentators were two- 
fold: firstly^ they wanted to insert fresh matter on cer- 
tain subjects with a view to keeping their own systems 
abreast of the developments in the other systems and 
secondly^ they were anxious to find an authority in the 
original authors for whatever they had to say by way 
of refutation of the doctrines of their opponents. An 
example of the first of these is to be found in the fact 
that the epistemological theories of the Miimmsa and 
the yedanta had their origin in the works of the com- 
mentators on the Mitnamsa and the Yedanta Sfitras j 
and of the second in that most of the refutation of the 
Buddhist and the Jaina' doctrines in behalf of the 
Hindu Schools is the work of the commentators on 
the Philosophical Sfitras. 

During the period under consideration while the 
Buddhist logic and the Jaina logic are evidently 
the result of the influence of the Hindu logic of 
the previous period, they, in their turn, are 
the occasion of some of the scholastic developments 
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in the later logic and epistemology of the Hindu 
writers. The positive theory of epistemology as 
found in DinnSga and Dharmakirti is a contrast to 
Nsgarjuna’s denial of the means of knowledge, and is 
certainly a fresh departure in Buddhist philosophy. 
That the Hindu and the Buddhist writers did influence 
each other is evident from such affinity of doctrines as 
is to be found between Prai^astapSda and DinnSga. 
Similarly, such facts as the introduction of epistemolo- 
gical discussions into the Mimdmsd system by Frabha- 
kara and Kumarila ; or into the Yedanta by Gaudapada, 
Saipkara and Ramanuja: or again the development of 
a more theoretical and exclusive treatment of logical 
and epistemological subjects in the NyUua-vaUe^ika 
School, which ultimately led to the creation of the 
New School of logic ( navya-nydya ), were all the 
result of the existence of strong schools of the Bud- 
dhist and the Jaina logic during this period. The fol- 
lowing sections dealing with the important authors of 
each of the schools will bear out the truth of these 
remarks, 

1. THE LATER BUDDHIST EPISTEMOLOGY. 

(I) A Positive Theory of Buddhist Epistemo- 
logy according to Dinnaga. 

Acarya Diimaga, the Buddhist logician may be said 
to have inaugurated a new era in the history of logic 
and epistmology in so far as, by treating the theory of 
the means of knowledge ( pram&t^as ) as a subject by 
itself, he departed from the usual practice of the 
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previous Hindu schools of dealing both with the 
means of knowledge and the objects of knowledge 
{^pTomeya) together. In the history of Buddhist 
epistemology itself, his positive theory of knowledge 
presents a striking contrast to Nagarjuna’s denial of 
the means of knowledge. None of Dinoaga’s works 
exists complete in Sanskrit; but several are preserved 
in Tibetan translations^; and a few Sanskrit fragments^} 
are found in the works of the Nytlya Commentators. 
The account of Dinnaga’s epistemology as given here 
is mainly based upon the Sanskrit fragments. 

According to Dihnaga, there are only two means 
of knowledge; direct knowledge ( praiyaksa ) and 
inference ^ anumana ); for knowledge by similarity 
( upcmana ) and verbal testimony ( ^abda ) are, 
according to him, cases of either direct knowledge, 
or of inference. Knowledge by similarity is shown to 
be a case of verbal testimony, and this, in its turn, of 
direct knowledge, or of inference — pratyak^dgama- 
hhyam nopamanam bhidyaie, etc.® The position of 
Dinnaga on the subject and its refutation by Uddyo- 
takara are found as follows in the Nyaya vartika', 
“Knowledge by similarity is not distinct from sense- 

1. A Bunjmary of some of these has been given by VB. 
in hia HIL. 

2. These have been oolleeted by H, N. Handle in his 
monograph on Fragments From Dinnaga ( Eoyal 
Asiatic Society publication); and some of them have also 
been notiaed by Yidyabhusana in his RIL. 

3. Hyaya-vartika, p, 60, <iaoted in FD., pp. 48 tod 49. 
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cognition and testimony. How so ? Because when 
a person sees both the cow and the gayal, in that 
case, it is by sense-cognition that he apprehends that 
this is like that, and when he is told that the gayal is 
like the cow, in that case, it is just on the hearing of 
this that the knowledge arises in his mind that some 
of the qualities of the cow are found in the gayal and 
others are not; as otherwise the word Mike’ would not 
have been used by the speaker; and he apprehends a 
preponderant sameness of the qualities of the gayal 
with those of the cow. For this reason, knowledge 
by similarity is not distinct from sense-cognition and 
verbal testimony. On this account of the matter, 
what the person apprehends is ( in the latter case ) 
the resemblance of the cow to the gayal, or ( in the 
former case ) the existence of the gayal ( as qualified 
by resemblance to the cow ).” 

‘What understanding the Bauddha shows of the 
nature of the pramdna' says Uddyotakara. ‘The 
Stltra^ really means that as a result of apprehending 
the resemblance of the gay,al to the cow, the person 
realises the relation of the name ‘gayal’ to this parti- 
cular object. Therefore, what is urged is irrelevant 
and arises from ignorance of what the SMra means’ 
This criticism of Dhinaga’s view on the subject is 
characteristic of the NySya School which maintains 
that neither sense-cognition nor verbal testimony by 

1. Nyaya-Butra, I, 1, 6. 

2. Tranel as in FB,, pp. 49 and 50, with slight alterations. 
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itself will enable a person to identify the animal 
gayal as gayal. 

The following quotation found in the ifFT". with 
regard to verbal testimony has been identified by 
VidyabhSsaija from the Tibetan version as being a 
passage in the Second Chapter of the Pramar^ci-iarmt- 

A 

ccayd '- : A'pia^dkyavts<^mvdda,-scmanyaii anumdnatd, ‘it 
( verbal testimony ) is of the nature of inference, 
because it is based upon the common character of 
corroborativeness belonging to the words of a reliable 
person’. VScaspati Mi^ra commenting upon the 
in connection with this subject says: ‘Here, 
Dihnaga, not putting up with ( the view which 
regards ) verbal testimony as a separate vvamayscif 
attacks the definition^ by means of a dilemma which 
is this: ‘Reliable testimonv means either the reliabili- 
ty of a trustworthy person, or the truth about an 
object. If it means the reliability of the person, then 
knowledge is obtained by inference; if it means the 
truth of the object, this is obtained by sense-cognition, 
for the truth about a thing is known ( only ) when a 
person apprehends the object by means of sense- 
cognition.’ 

According to Dihnaga direct knowledge {pratya- 
k^a ) is that which is other than imagination [Kalpand- 
podham ), and is unconnected with name, genus, etc. 


1. MIL. p. 288; FD.-, pp. 17 and 16'. 

2. As given in NS. I, 1, 7. 
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( nama jaty-ady asamyutam )^. It will appear that 
this definition of direct knowledge omits the usual 
condition of the contact of the ( five ) sense-organs 
with the objects of cognition, which is found in the 
earlier definitions cf direct knowledge. Tais omiss- 
ion has evidently been made in order to include in 
the definition such forms of direct presentation as 
mental cognition ( mano vipiana ), self-consciousness 
{dima-samvedand) and mystic cognition (yogt-jUUna), 
which came to be distinctly recognised by Dharma- 
Mrti as forms of direct Knowledge in his d^ydya- 
btndu. Further, the condition in the definition that 
direct knowledge is other than imagination restricts 
its application, in the case of sense-cognition, to 
knowledge by mere presentation, such as was called 
nirvikalpaka pratyak^a by the later Nydya logicians. 
In fact, it was some such definition of direct know- 
ledge as is found in Dinnaga which must have provid- 
ed the Hindu logicians an occasion for distinguishing 
direct knowledge as nou-reflective and non-descrip- 
tive ( nirvikalpaka. ) and reflective and descriptive 
( savikalpaka ). This definition of pratyak^a has 
been vehe nently criticised by Uddyotakara in his 
NY, I, 1, 4. It will appear though that most of his 
criticism is off the point. For example, Uddyotakara 
1. This descripfioQ of direct knowledge as found in Ohapi 
I of the Tibetan version of the Framdna-aamuoeaya has 
been rendered into Sanskrit by VB. (jSI2i.p,277) as follows: 

Pratyak^am kalpanapodham, 

Fama-jaty-ady^asarnyutam’ 
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observes: “Secondly ( as regards tbe definition it- 
self ), if the expression 'kalpanUpodhant' is meant to 
denote diiect knowledge ( pratyaMsa ), then the defini- 
tion involves a self contradiction^. And, if direct 
knowledge is not denoted by the phrase halpandpo- 
dham, then the use of the phrase is altogether useless. 
Further*, the statement; ‘praiykqam halbdndpodham' 
is in the form of a sentence. Now, what is expressed 
by this sentence ? If it is direct knowledge which is 
expressed by it, there is the same self-contradiction. 
How so? Because direct knowledge is actually express- 
ed, ex-hypothesi, by the phrase kalpanUpodham and 
yet it is called ‘inexpressible’ ( na abhidheyam )\ who 
else except the Bauddha can make such a statement ? 
If, on the other hand, the phrase does not mean 
sense- cognition, then the assertion : prcUyak^am kalpa- 
napodfiam becomes a mere utterance of (meaningless) 
words”. The whole of this criticism is misdirected. It 
is based upon a confusion between the statement which 
constitutes the definition of direct knowledge and the 
act ol cognition to which it^refers. The definition of 
direct knowledge is not the act of cognition, and the 
fact that the definition is expressed in language does 
not mean that the act of cognition is thereby denoted 
by name or language and hence a contradiction arises 
as Uddyotakara would have us believe. 

1. That is to say, praiyaksa has been defined as that which 
Qonnot be expressed by a name, and yet it is expressed 
here by the phrase 'kaLpan&podham’ . 

%. Idow speaking about the definition as a whole. 
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Although Uddyotakara Strongly criticises DianJlga’s 
definition of pratyak^a for its laying down the coudi- 
tion that it should be unconnected with name, he has 
nothing to say against the definition of pratyak^a as 
contained in NS., I, 1.4, which also, according to him, 
anyhow, requires that direct knowledge should be un- 
nameable — 'avyapadciyamP 

According to other fragments which presumably 
belong to Dihnaga/ direct knowledge is described as 
that which determines its object ( paricchedaham ), 
represents the individual nature of that object { vifaya- 
svarapdnuvtdMyi ) and is cognised or proved by itself 
( di^na-samveayam, or pratyoikqenaiva siddhyati ). 

While criticising the definition of direct knowledge 
as given in the Nydya-sUirasp Dihnilga maintains, 
against Vatsyayana, that the author of the Nydya-sUtras 
did not include mind (tna«as) among the sense-organs*, 
and the omission to do so is inconsistent with regarding 
pleasure and pain as objects ol cognition. This is ex- 
pressed in the following couplet which is found in 
NVT., I, I. 4., and has bewn identified by VB. by 
means of the Tibetan with a verse of the Prctmana-sa- 
muccaya * : — 

1. Yad idam &'nupayukta-^abddrtka-8a7ihbixndk<i8ya vi^aya- 
bheddnuvidhdyi vijfldnam iat pratyak^am, etc. NV. 
t B. Indica ) p. 38. 

2. FD.,p, O-FV.&nd NVT. 

3. Viz. indriydrtha aannikarfotpannam jfidiMin, etc. 

4. That id to say in NS. I, 1. 12. Ohrdnd-rasana-cak^mtvak 
^rotrdnindriydni bhutebhyah. 

5. FA, EIL,, p. 280; FJ). p. li 
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Na sukhadi prameyam va mam vasUndriyaniaram^ 
Ani^edhdd updttam ced anyendriya-ruiam vrthd. 
Either pleasure, etc. are Dot objects of cognition ; or 
else, mind is an additional sense-organ. If it be main- 
tained* that it has been taken as a sense-organ (be- 
cause in the NS. ) there is no denial of it as such, then 
the mentioning of the other sense-organs is useless.* 
The following fragment* found in NVT. refers to 
the Vai^e^ika account of direct knowledge as given in 
F6'. I V, 1 . 6 “yadt rUpam eva cdksusam taio na dravyam 
cdksusam sydt tathd ca mahad-Unt^a^ dravya-sama- 
vdydd rupdc copalabhddir iii draiiya-cak^usaivabhidha- 
nam vydhanyatd' — if colour only is the object of sight, 
then substance cannot be ttte object of sight; and 
thus ttiere will be a contradiction in the assertion of 
the visibility of substance which has been made in the 
sentence: Hatha ca mahad-aneha-dravya-samavdyad 
rupdc copalabdhih' , As has been pointed out by the 

NVT., according to the Vai^esika, only those sub- 
stances, viz. earth, water and fire, are cognised®, 
which possess colour; not that only colour is cogniz- 

1. As has been maintained by Vatsyayana in his IdB. 

2. That is to say, the other sense-organs could as well have 
been left unmentioned. 

a FJ>. p. 16. 

4 . V8,, IV, 1. 6 reads makaiyaneka etc. according to all 
the editions that I have been able to consult. Of. Prai~ 
astapada, p. 186 ( Vizianagram S,S. ), FVT,, p. 129. 

5. The word in the text is ‘upaldbdhih’, which literally 
means ‘apprehension’. 
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able. That is to say the substance is cognised along 
with and through its colour, although it will be true 
to say that it is only colour which is seen 
There is a clear distinction between visibility ( caJc^u- 
^am ) and apprehension or cognition ( upalabdhih ), 
which does not appear to have been made either by 
Dinnaga, or his critics, while considering this text. 

In the NV. the text; ^apare tu bruvatc nmiarlya. 
Icariha-daf^anam tad vido' numanamp -^others again say 
the cognition of a thing is (the instrument ol) inference 
for one who knows that it is inseparably connected^, 
probably refers to D.nnaga’s definition of inference. 
In Chapter, II of the Pramana.-samuccaya, Inference 
is divided into two kinds: inference for oneself ( svdr- 
thdnumdna ) and inference for others ( paxdrthanu- 
mdna )*. Inference for oneself is defined as the 
knowledge of an object obtained through a mark or 
sign which has three characters: (t) effect {^kdrya') 
that is to say, the mark may be an effect of that which 
is inferred, ( 2 ) identity ( svabhdva ), the mark may be 
in essence identical with jhe thing to be inferred, 
(3) non-cognition ( anupalabdhi) the non-cognition of 
a mark may b^ indicative of the non-existence of 
that which is to be inferred. 

According to Dihnaga, who takes the usual exam- 
ple of fire and smoke, it is neither the fire, nor the 
connection between the fire and the hill, which is 


1. NY.t p, 66, quoted in JfD., p. XI. 

2. HIL., p. 280. 
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inferred; it is the fiery hill which forms the object of 
inference. His argument is that the connection 
between fire and smoke is already known, ( that is 
to say, before the inference ), and there is nothing new 
to be inferred. As regards the inference of the con- 
nection between the fire and the hill, he says that only 
the hill is visible, and not the fire, and hence there can 
be no conclusion about the connection between the 
two. Hence, it is the fiery hill which is inferred. 

The above contention of DinnSga is not right for 
the following reasons : 

( I ) What is inferred in a particular case is not 
the connection between smoke and fire in general, 
which, DinnSga says, is already known ; but the con- 
nection between the particular column of smoke, which 
is seen at a particular time and place, and the fire 
which is the cause of it. 

( 2 ) In order to establish a connection by infer- 
ence it is not necessary that both the objects which 
are connected with each other should be visible. If 
both of them were visible, it would be a case of sense- 
cognition. Hence on seeing the smoke arising out of 
a particular hill, the presence of fire on that hill can 
be inferred. 

( 3 ) I do not see the distinction which Dinniga 
proposes to draw between the hill as considered in 
connection with fire and the fiery hill. If the inference 
of fiery hill means simply the fact that from the obser- 
vance of smoke it is inferred that the hill has fire on 
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it, then it is the same thing as to infer a connection 
between the hill and the fire— which inference DinnSga 
does not admit. If by ‘fiery hill’ is meant the hill as 
seen to have fire, the case would be one of sense- 
cognition of both the hill and the fire, and not that of 
inference*. 

Inference for others ( pararthamimana ) is the 
demonstration to others of what has been cognised 
by onesGli—pararthanumanam iu svadr^tdrtka- prakd- 
^ananP. 

The Pramdna-samuccaya further deals with the 
various possible forms of syllogistic inference, which 
it will be out of place to mention here^. 

( ii ) Theories of Direct Knowledge and Inference 
in the Nydya-bindu of Dharma ktrii. 

The next important development in Buddhist epis- 
temology is to be found in Dharma-kirti’s Nydya- 
bindu. The special feature of this work is the four- 
fold classification of direct knowledge ( pratyak^a ) 
which includes three kinds of non-sensuous direct cog- 
nition. The influence of the Nydya school on the 
epistemology of this work is evident from the fact 
that, in the definition of direct knowledge, the condi- 
tion that it should be non-erroneous ( abhrdnia), 
which was absent in Dinnaga’s definition, has been 

1. Of. NVT. 1., 1. 5. p. 120. 

2. Quoted in the ^lokavariika T^a, p, 252., HIL.^ p. 282; 

FD., p. 28. 

3. HIL„ pp. 282-287. 
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included; and the test of the reality of a thing (vastu) 
has been accepted to be the same as that in the N'yaya 
school, viz., that it could serve some purpose — artha- 
kriya-stLmarihyam. 

The Nyaya-bindu}- is a small work consisting of 
three chapters. The first chapter deals with the 
nature of direct knowledge. It begins with the asser- 
tion that ail the objects of man’s life are accomplished 
by means of right knowledge ( samya.g-j^ana ), and 
inference ( anumana ). Of these direct knowledge 
is defined as that which is non-reflective ( kalpdna- 
podha ) and non-erroneous ( abhrdnta ); the term 
^kalpanS being explained as ‘the cognition of an 
appearance which might be connected with words’— 
abhilapa-samsarga-yogya-praiibhdsa-praUtih^. 

1. The work is available with its cooimenbary N gaya-hindvf 
tika in Peterson’s edition ( Bib. Indiaa ), and Stoherbat- 
sky’s edition in the Bib. Buddhioa Sariet. I have used 
Peterson’s edition for reference. 

2. Vidya-bhisaua understands ‘kalpand’ to mean error 
( HIL, p. 310 ). He says: '‘Preconception refers to the 
experience of false images which appear real as if they 
were capable of being addressed and touched; e. g. the 
shadow of a tree may appear as the tree itself, or a rope 
may appear as a snake’. It is clear from Dharma-kirti’a 
own explanation of kalpand that he does not mean by it 
‘false images” bat a cognition which can be expressed by 
words, Cf. NBT. p, 10, abhilapyats ‘neneti abhUapo 
vdcakah gabdak’; then ‘abkildpa-aamacn’gaya yogyo' bhi- 
dhayabhaao yaaydm pratita-u sa tathokia. 
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The examples of error are such as arise from dark- 
ness, quick whirling motion, journey by a boat, 
and shaking, etc. This definition of direct knowledge 
is the same as that given by Dinuaga with the addition 
of the condition that it should be free from error. 

Then follows a classification of direct knowledge. 
It is said to be of four kinds; ( i ) sense-cognition 
{indriya-jiiana)', mental cognition f tnano-vijnana)', 
self-consciousness ( dUna-samvedana ), and mystic 
cognition ( yogijfidna ). 

There is a disparity between the construction adopted by 
Peterson in the published Sanskrit text of the I^yaija-bindu 
and that followed by the author of the Nt/aya-bindu-tlka. 
It is rather curious that Peterson, who edited both the text 
and the commentary for the first time and in one and the 
same volume, should not have noticed this disparity between 
the construction of the text which he had adopted and that 
followed by the commentator. In order to make the dispa- 
rity clear, and discuss the interpretation of the text in ques- 
tion, it is necessary to quote the Sanskrit original as it is 
published in Peterson’s edition. 

Tao Gatur-vidham. Indfiya-j'ildna-sva-vi^aydnaniara- 
vi§ayci‘ sahaJcarineTidriyaj ndnona mma7ianiara-pratyayena 
janitam tat. ManooijMnmi sarvam citta caiUdtidm atma- 
samvedanam bhUtdrtha bhdvand prukaT^a-paryantajam yogi- 
jMan am ceti. 

The construction followed by ihe author of the NBT, is 
as follows. 

Tac caiurvidham. Indriya j’Ucunam; 8va-vi4aya...janitam 
tan mano-vijildnam; sarvam citta-caitidn&mi atmarsamvedo^ 
nam; hh'utdrtha,..yogi-j‘!idnam ceti. 
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Now the definitions of the four kinds of pratyahsa would 
be different according to the reading adopted in the text. 
It is evident that Peterson did not attempt to divide the 
passage in question into all the possible sentences, for ha 
has only two divisions of the passage, and these include four 
definitions. Further to treat 'indriya-jfiana' as a part of 
the following compound ^sva-vi^aya* etc. is clearly a mistake, 
and we should read *indriya'jMnam\ Hence, the unsatis- 
factory nature of the text in this edition is evident; and a 
mere disparity between the construction found in this text 
and that followed by the commentator would be no argu- 
ment to question the definitions as understood and explaina d 
by the author of the NET} 

The following are the definitions of the various 
kinds of direct knowledge according to the NBT. 

1. Sense-cognition ( indriya-jndna ) is that which 
belongs to the senses, or which depends upon the 
senses^. 

2. Mental cognition ( mano-vijndna ) is that which 
is caused by an immediate and cognate condition^ 

( in continuation ) of a sense-cognition supported by 
an object, which is immediately contiguous to the 

1. Stcherbatsky follows the NBT in determimg the divi- 
sion of the text for the purpose of defining the four kinds 
of inference. 

2. indriyasya jnanam indriyajilanam, indriyd^ritam 
yat NET., p. 12. 

3. ^samanantara pmtyayend which is thus explained by 
N BT, ^samai cdsau jndndntarena anantara^cdsdvavya'- 
vahitatvena sa cdsau pratyayasoo^ hetvAvdi 
pratyayafy. 
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object which is its own ( i. e. of the sense-cognition ), 
This definition is explained by NBT. to mean that 
mental cognition is the grasping of an object the next 
moment after, and in continuation of the object of 
sense-cognition/ and further that it is regarded as 
pratyak^a ( of the nature of mano-vtfnana ) after the 
sense-organ^ has ceased in its operation; for so long 
as it is in operation the cognition depends upon the 
sense® only. 

3. Self-consciousness i aima-samvedana ) is all that 
which belongs to ctiia and caitta, the former being 
explained by the NBT. as that which simply grasps 
the ohiQct-- arihx-maira-grahi) and the latter as 
those, such as pleasure etc. which grasp particular 
( mental ) conditions. ‘‘caitta-viiesavastku-grdhlnal^ 
sukhadayahl. The commentator further asserts that 
there is no state of citta in which the cognition of self 
would not be praiyak^a, and that form of cognition 
by which the self is known is pratyakqa called *dtma- 
samvedanard yend hi rUpenatma vedyaie tad rUpam 
atma-samvednam praiyakqams. 

4. Mystic cognition ( yogi-jndna ) is that which is 

1 . "iatha ca saUndriyaj'flana-viqaya-kqanad uttara-kqana 
eka-aantanantarabhuto grhitah,” NBT. p. 13. 

2. The text of the commentary mentions only the eye 
eakquh. 

3. “etae ea, mano-vijfl&nam uparata-vyapara oakquqi prai- 
yakqam iqyate, Vyapdra-mti tu oakquii yad rUpa~ 
jildnam tat aarvam cakqufaqTitam eva" NBT, p, IS, 
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produced by the extreme limit of meditation upon tbe 
nature of reality. According to NBT., the extreme 
limit of meditation is that stage where reality just 
falls short of being revealed fully^. 

The above are the definitions as explained by the 
author of NbT-, and, following him, by the later 
writers. If we are to follow the Sanskrit text as found 
in Peterson’s edition, what is taken to be the defini- 
tion of mental cognition (mano-vtjrlana) by the author 
of the NBT. would be the definition of sense-cognition 
( indriya-j’^ana ), and it is not clear, anyhow from the 
text, what in that case would be the definition of 
mental cognition and self-consciousness. It is evident, 
however, that what has been treated by Peterson in 
his text as the definition of sense-cognition is not so; 
for the words: Hndriya-j^anena samanantara-pratya' 
yena, janiiam tat' — ‘that which is produced by a cog- 
nate and immediate sense-cognition’^ clearly indicate 
that the definition or description contained in this 
clause refers to something .other than sense-cognition, 

1. ‘aampurndvasthaydh prdktanydvasthd sphutdbhdtva-prak- 
arfaparyantd uoyate’. NBT. p. 15, 

2. Although the iViJr. does not ta&e 'samanant'xra-prdtya- 
y&na’ as an adjective qualifying ‘indriya-jfldnena’ , it 
recognises that sense-cognition is said to be the cause of 
mental cognition according to this description — ‘tad ana- 
naika-santdndntara-hhutayor evendriya-jlidna-niano'vij. 
Mnayor janya-janaka-bhdve manO'Vijfldnam pratyah^am 
ityuktam bhavati’ NBT., p. 13. 
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viz. that which is produced by sense-cognition, and 
it is mental cognition ( mano vijJ^dnam ) which is 
meant. 

The object of direct knowledge is an entity as 
possessed of its own nature ( sva-i&ksana. ). An 
entity is said to be possessed of its own nature, when 
its proximity or remoteness makes a difference to its 
apprehension^, that is to say, when it is actually pre- 
sented. This is also called real existence ( paramU- 
rtha-sai ). for a real thing ( vastu ) is that which can 
serve some purpose — ariha-kriya-sdrna'rihya-laksana- 
ivdd. 

This direct knowledge is the result of pramdr^a'y 
for it consists of the apprehension of the object; while 
the pramUtya itself is correspondence ( of cognition ) 
to the object, for it is through it that the apprehension 
of the object is established^. 

Such is the definition, the classification and the 
nature of direct knowledge as contained in the First 
Chapter of the With regard to the definition of 
direct knowledge, as has already been pointed out, 
the condition that it sUould be free from error (ahkr. 
.dHa ) has been added to DinnSga’s definition of the 
same. The explanation of this addition is evidently 
to be found in the realistic position of Dharma-kirti, 

1. Yasyarthasya aamnidhanasamnidhaTiabhydm jfi&na- 
pratibhasa-bkedaa tat ma-lah^anam, NB., p. lOS. 

2 . Artha-avarupyam aayam pramanam tad'Vaiad artha- 
pratiti-eiddher iti. 
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according to whom, things are truly real, andean, 
therefore, be also perceived as such by means of the 
pramams. The definition of pratyaksa given here 
agrees in this respect with that of the NS.^ according 
to which also pratyahaa is to be non-erroneous ( avya~ 
dhlcari ). In respect of the test of reality and the 
relation between cognition and the object cognised 
too, Dharma-kirti’s position is the same as that of the 
Nydya school, viz. that an object is real in so far as it 
can serve some purpose, and it is cognised correctly 
in so far as the cognition corresponds to the object, 
In other words, it is a theory of representative percep- 
tion which the author of the holds. Cognition 
resembles the object by which it is produced; as for 
example, that which is produced by blueness resem- 
bles blueness. This resemblance is called its form 
( akdra ), as also its appearance ( dbhasa )”^ — says 
Dharmottara, the author of NBT. while commenting 
on the text. The main difficulty of Dharma-kirti’s 
position is the same as that of any theory of represen- 
tative perception, viz. the "unwarranted assumption 
that cognition corresponds to reality. 

According to Dharma-kirti, while direct knowledge 
reveals the individual nature of an entity {sva-lak^arM)^ 
inference has for its object the general nature {sdmdn~ 

' ' ' ' I - ■ ■ 

1. Yasmad vi?ayaj jflanam udeti tad-viaaya-sadr^am tad 
hhavati, yathd nUad uipadyamanam nlla-sadriam, tao 
ea gadr^yam akara iiy dbhasa ity apivyapadi^yaU. NBT. 

^ p. 18, 
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ya-lahsana) of it. This is evidently so, because, in 
inference, the object is not presented, and whatever 
is known about it can be only of a general nature. 

Inference is of two kinds: ( i ) that for oneself 
( svdriha ), and ( 2) that for others ( pardrika ). 

Inference fo'T oneself h the cognition of the object 
to be inferred by means of a middle term, which pos- 
sesses three characteristics. These are as follows: 

( a ) That it should be present in the object denoted 
by the minor term ( anumeye sativam ). 

( b ) That it should be present only in such objects 
as are of the same nature as that denoted by the major 
term ( sapak^e evd saitvdm ). 

( c ) That it should be absent from such objects as 
are of a different nature from that denoted by the 
major term ( asapdk^e cdsattvam eva ). 

For example, in the following argument: 

The hill has fire on it. 

Because it has smoke on it, 

Like a kitchen, but unlike a lake, 
the inference is based upon (a) the presence of smoke 
on the hill 5(b) the presence of smoke only at such 
places, like a kitchen, where there is fire , and (c) the 
absence of smoke from such places, as a lake, where 
there is no fire. 

The Later Jaina Epistemology. 

Like the later Buddhist epistemology, the Jaina 
epistemology also of the scholastic period shows evi- 
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dent signs of tlie influence of the Hindu schools. The 
definitions and classifications of the various kinds of 
knowledge as found in the works of such important 
Jaina logicians as Siddha-sena Divakara, Manikya 
Nandi and Deva Sari present a remarkable contrast 
to those in Umasvati’s Tattvdrthddhigama-sUtra of 
the previous period. The definitions of direct know- 
ledge {pratyak^a ) and indirect knowledge (^paroksa ) 
as found in these later Jaina worts are altogether 
different from those given by Umasvati, and are in 
accordance with the definitions of these kinds of know- 
ledge as given by the Hindu logicians. Direct know- 
ledge comes to be defined as that which pertains to 
objects presented to the senses; and indirect knowledge 
that which has to do with objects beyond the senses. 
Similarly, the usual classification of knowledge in these 
later Jaina writers is more in accordance with the ter- 
minology found in the works of Hindu logic than with 
that found in the TS. 

(i) Later Jaina epistemology as found in the 
Nyayavatara of Siddhasena Divakara. 

The first work in which we find the later modified 
epistemology of Jainism is Siddhasena Divakara’s 
Nyayavatara. It is a short treatise containing in 
outline the logical and the epistemological views of 
its author. 

The work opens with defining pramdiya as that 
knowledge which is free from obstruction ( bddha- 
vivarjita)^ and which illumines itself and other things 
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{ sva-parabhasi ), In accordance with the objects 
known by means of pramana^ it is either direct know- 
ledge {pratyak^a ) or indirect knowledge ( parok^ci ). 

Of the above, direct knowledge is that which takes 
cognisance of objects which are not beyond the senses; 
and indirect knowledge is that which is of a different 
kind. It will appear that the definition of direct know- 
ledge as given here is the opposite of that found in the 
earlier Jaina works, which called knowledge obtained 
through the senses indirect. 

Inference is that knowledge which determines the 
major term {sddhya-niscayaka) through a mark {lihga 
—the middle term), which is inseparably connected 
with the major term. Like direct knowledge ( samak‘ 
§avat ), being a means of knowledge inference is also 
free from error ( abhrUnta ).^ 

Verbal testimony is defined as knowledge arising 
from words, which taken in their proper acceptance, 
express reality not inconsistent with what is established 
by direct knowledge.^ 

Scriptural testimony ( Sdsiram ) is the knowledge 
possessed by a reliable person, which is not to be trans- 
gressed ( anullahghya ), which is not contradictory to ; 
that established by direct knowledge, which communi- 
cates truth, which is universal ( &arva ) and which is 
destructive of the evil path.® 

1. NA., 5. 

1 NA., 8. 

3. NA., 9. 
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By its very definition and nature a pramax^a is to 
be taken as free from error. It is a contradiction to 
say that is erroneous ( 5/iraw^a ).i As it is 

not proved that the whole word of appearance is a 
matter of error, it is evident that as determin- 
ing itself and other things, serves to establish the 
reality of both.^ 

Direct knowledge and inference are sources of both 
knowledge for oneself and for others {pararthay 

Like the acts of direct cognition and inference, the 
statements which express them are also called by those 
names, for they are means of communication to others.® 
It will appear that this division of inference has also 
been imported into Jaina logic from the Hindu logic. 

Then after the nature of syllogistic inference and the 
fallacies incidental to it have been explained in detail, 
the author draws a distinction between the ordinary 
means of knowledge and the absolute direct knowledge 
( kevalam praiyaksam ), which latter is defined as that 
which is free from all obstruction ( sakalavaranya. 
mukiatma ), and which constantly illumines the essen- 
tial nature of all things sakalarthatmc^satata-prati' 
bkdsanam ).^ 

The result of the means of knowledge is the remo- 
val of ignorance ( ajmna-mv&rtana ) ; of absolute 

1. UTA., 6. 

2. Ibid., 7. 

8. Ibid., lG-13. 

4 . NA., 27. 
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knowledge ( kevalasya ) bliss and equanimity, and of 
the rest ( kind of knowledge ) the notion of selecting 
or rejecting an object ( adana-hana-dhih 

The doctrine of naya is introduced by the twenty- 
nineth verse. It is said that an object has various aspects, 

( anekantatmakam ), and all of them are the object of 
all-sided knowledge, while one particular aspect of it 
is the object of ( knowledge called ) naya. In other 
words the nayas are the ways of looking at an object 
from a particular point of view. 

Knowledge which determines the complete mean- 
ing of an object from the point of view of the various 
nayas^ or in other words, which looks at an object 
from all the points of view, is called Syad-vada-iruta, 
The nayas and sydd-vada are explained in detail in 
the commentary Nydydvatdra-vivrttijit.^ 

The soul is described as the knower ( pramdir 
that which illumines itself and others ( s'«dnya~nirbhd- 
sin ) ; the doer, the enjoyer, the changing {nvfitimdny, 
that which is proved by its own self-consciousness 
( sva-samvedana-samsiddha ) one diflf^erent in nature 

from the earth and the other elements.® 

In the last verse it is said that the system of pra- 
mana etc. is without a beginning or an end, ( anddi- 

1 . NA., 28 . 

2. The doctrines of the nayas and sydd-vada are well-known; 
and, hence, 1 have considered it unnecessary to deal with 
them here. 

3. NA., 31. 
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nidhanaimika ) which, according to the commentator, 
implies that the world is eternal. 

The next two important works on Jaina logic and 
epistemology during this period are the Pariksa- 
muhha-satra of Manikya Nandi and the Prarmi^a- 
naya-tdttvalokalahkara of Deva Sfiri. Both of them 
are written on similar lines, and difier in certain res- 
pects from Siddhasena DivSkara’s NydychaiUra in their 
theory of knowledge. 

( ii ) Theory of Knowledge in the Pariksa- 
mukha-sutra of I\1anikya Nandi. 

Pramarj/l is defined as that definite knowledge of 
an object which was not definitely known to oneself 
previously.^ It takes the form of such a sentence as 
‘I know the jar by myself,* which implies the appre- 
hension of an object, the agent, the instrument and the 
act ( of cognition )? Like a lamp it illumines both 
itself and other things.'* It will appear that this defi- 
nition and description of pramdt^a. exactly corresponds 
to that of the Nydya Schqol as found in the NS. and 
VatsySyana’s Nyaya-bha§yct. The condition that the 
object ol knowledge should not be known to oneself 

1. 1 , 1 . Svdpurvdrtha vyava$dyatmaJcamjfidnampramdnam. 
The ‘apurvdriha’ is explained in I, 4 as ‘ani^cito purvdr- 
thali' 

2. I, 8. Ohatam aham dtmand vedmi. 

3. I, 9. Karma’hartr-karana-kriyd-pratiteh. 

4. I, 1. 12. Pradipavat ; 1, 1, 13,, Tat-prdmdnyam, 

, paratai ea. 
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previously ( svcipurvariha ) in the definition of prama- 
na Uere is just an equivalent of ‘knowledge of that 
which is not known’ ( anadhigaiaganir ) used by the 
Nydya-Vaiiesika writers later on. 

Pramdna '\% divided into direct knowledge (/ra^- 
yoik^a ) and indirect knowledge ( parohsa ) just as in 
the MyTZydvci^dra and these are also defined in the 
same way. Indirect knowledge ( paroh^a ) is further 
subdivided into memory ( smrii ) ; recognition {prat- 
yabhijndna ); argumentation ( tarka ); inference ( anu- 
mdna ); and scriptural testimony ( dgama ).* 

Memory is of the form of ‘that is so’, and is due to 
the awakening of past impressions ; for example, the 
recollection : ‘He is Devadatta’.^ 

Recognition is the ascertainment of an object 
( saihkalanam ) by means of perception through recol- 
lection ( dariana smaranakdranaham ), and takes such 
forms as ‘this is the same’ ( iad evedam ) ; ‘this is like 
that’ ( ^ai-sadrs'am ) this is different from that’ ( iad- 
vilak^anam)} ‘this is the counter-part of that,’ etc. 
( tat'i>miiyogliyddi ) -, as for example, ‘this is the same 
Devadatta’ ; ‘the gayal is like a cow’ ; ‘the buffalo is 
different from a cow’ ; ‘this is far from that’ ; ‘this is a 
tree’, etc.^ It will appear from this definition of re- 
cognition that it includes what has been called know- 

ledge.by similarity ( upamdna ) in the Hindu schools. 

_____ — 

2. Ill, 2, 4. 

3. Ill, 5 and 6. 
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Argumentation, whicii is called iarka or uha^ is 
the knowledge of pervasion ( vyapti j^anarn ) based 
upon the presence or absence ( of one thing in rela- 
tion to another ), and takes the form ; ‘If this is, that 
is, ( If A is, B is ‘If this is not, that is not, ( If A 
is not, B is not ) ; as for example, If there is smoke, 
there is fire ; If there is no fire, there is no smoke.* 
It will appear that this kind of reasoning is equivalent 
to what in Western logic is called a hypothetical- 
categorical syllogism, in which a conclusion is obtained 
by (a) affirming the antecedent, or (b) by denying the 
consequent, in the minor premise. For example : 

(a) If there is smoke, there is fire ; 

There is smoke ; 

There is fire ; 

or (b) If there is smoke, there is fire; 

There is no fire ; 

There is no smoke- 

inference is the knowledge of the major term 
( sadhya ) by means of the^ middle term ( zaclhana )P 
The canon and the various parts of a syllogistic argu- 
ment are defined in the usual way. 

Scriptural testimony is that knowledge of objects 
which depends upon reliable utterance, etc.; for, spe- 
cially qualified persons, etc. ( viiii\adaydh ) are the 
cause of the cognition of the real nature of objec.s 

1. Ill, 7 and 8. 

^ 2. Ill, 9 ; ‘Badhanat sadhya-vijUanam anumanam/ 
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because of inspiration due to their natural capacity.^ 
The objects of knowledge are either general 
or particular in character.* The general are 
of two kinds: cross-wise {tiryah') and vertical {Urdhva- 
ta ).® The cross-wise general is a homogeneous attri- 
butein anumber ofindividualsofthe same species ; e. g., 
cowhood in a number cf co^s.^ The vertical general is 
a homogeneous substance in a number of prior and 
posterior transformations of it i^parapara-vivarta- 
vydfiidravyam ), e. g., clay in diflFerent things made of 
clay.* 

The particular is also of two kinds: successive 
particulars ( parydya ), and dissimilar particulars 
( vyaiireka The successive particulars are those 
which appear one after another in one and the same 
substance e. g. pleasure and pain in the soul®. The 
dissimilar particulars are those dissimilar forms which 
appears in different ohjects ; e. g. cows, buflfaloes, 
etc.* 

1. Ill, 94 and 96. 

2. IV. 1. samdnya vi^esdhna tadariho visayah. 

3. The terms ‘cross-wise’ and ‘vertical’ as translations of 
‘firyki’ and ‘urdhvata have been suggested to me through 
a paper by Prof. F. W. Thomas on ‘An Indian Dcctrine 
of Perception and Error' in ASP., 1921-22, pp. 31 and 32. 

4. IV, 4. 

5. IV. 5. 

6. IV. 8. eJcasmin dravye Jerama-bhdvinah parinama-paryd- 
ya dtmani harsa-visadadivat. 

7. IV, 9. arthdntara-gato visadr^a parimmo vyatireko go- 

mahi^ddivat. * 
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It is clear that the two kinds of ‘generals’ refer to 
the generality of attribute and of substance respective- 
ly ; and the two kinds of ‘particulars’ to the particulars 
in one and the same substance, and those which rep- 
resent different substances. The former kinds of 
particulars would thus be attributes as distinguished 
from the latter which would be substancesh 

This division of generals and particulars is, there- 
fore, evidently based upon the distinctions of sub- 
stance and attribute rather than upon any other prin- 
ciple^. It appears to be introduced for the first time 
into Jaina epistemology by Manikya Nandi, probably 
because of the influence of such Hindu writers as 
Prabbakara and Kumarila, who also discussed the 
subject in their works at about the same period. In 
PMS., VI, 56 and 57, in connection with a discussion 

1. Vidyabhusaua’s renderings of the two kinds of generals 
( MIL., p. 192 ) as homogeneous ( tiryak ) and hetero- 
geneous ( urdkvatd ) are neither correct translations of 
the terms, nor are they indicative of the right interpreta- 
tions of them. To speak of a ‘heterogeneona general’ is 
a contradiction in terms. Similarly his description of the 
particular called *paryaya’ as ‘relating to action such as 
pleasure, pain etc , experienced by the soul’ is absolutely 
unjustifiable ; for there is nothing in the text to suggest 
that this kind of particular pertains to action, and, further 
it is absurd to talk of pleasure and pain as actions. 

2. I his subject has been further discussed in the next Chapter 
in connection with a similar division by Deva Sfiri in his 
tPram&na'-'naya-aitvdlolc&lanlcara. 
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about the number cf pramanas, there is a reference 
totheLokayatika, the Buddhist, the Samkhya, the Yoga, 
the Prabhakara, and the Jaimini Schools, which 
would indicate that the outhor of the PmS. was in 
close touch with the developments in the Hindu 
schools of logic and epistemology, and had them in 
mind while writing this work. 

( iif ) Deva Suri’s Pramana-naya- 
tattvalokaiankara. 

The definition and classification of knowledge in 
PNT. are very similar to those in the PMS. of 
Ma]pikya Nandi and also to those in the TS. of Umas- 
vati and the Nyay avatar a of Siddhasena Divakara. 
Pramdifa is said to be definite knowledge which 
illumines itself and other objects, and is opposed to 
the super-imposition of one thing on another ( sama- 
topaparipanthi Knowledge is either direct ( prat- 
yaksa ) or indirect { parok^a 'f. Of these the former 
is called clear and vivid ( spasta ) and the latter not 
clear ( aspa^t,a ). Direct knowledge is divided 
into knowdedge in the ordinary sense ( sainvydva- 
hdrika ) and knowledge in the highest sense 
{ paramdriMPa The direct knowledge in 
the ordinary sense is further subdivided into the 
sensuous ( indriyd-nihandhana )'^ and the non-sensuous 

2. II, 1. 

S. II, 4. 

4. II, 6. 
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( anindriya-nibandhdna ). Both of these again are 
of the nature of avagraha^ lha, avUya^ and dharan^^ 
which, as has already been explained in the chapter 
on Umasvati’s TS., are four grades of cognition accord- 
ing to the definiteness of knowledge. The direct 
knowledge in the higest sense depends for its produc- 
tion exclusively upon the soul ( utapatidvdtma-mS,trd‘ 
fieksamy, and is of two kinds; (i) z;//^a/a ( limited 
and defective ), which includes ayadhi and mandh- 
paryaya-, and ( ii ) sakala ( complete and correct ) 
equivalent to hevalaP. It will be seen that this division 
of direct knowledge is a combination of the classifi- 
cations of knowledge as found in the Nyauavatava 
and the 71S., with this difference that while sensuous 
knowledge is regarded as indirect in the 7!S., it is 
called direct in this work. 

Indirect knowledge is classified* as memory 
( smarai}a ); recognition { pratyabhijndna ); argumen- 
tation ( tarka ); inference ( aniimdna )•, and scriptural 
testimony ( agama ); and these are explained in the 
same way as in the 'PMS. , 

Supsrimposition {samdropa), which is the opposite 
of knowledge, is defined as tne cognition of a thing in 
another which is different from it^. It is of three 

1 11 , 6 . 

2. II, 18. 

3. II, 19-23. Avadhi and manah-parydya have been defined 
in the same way as in TS. 

4. Ill, 1. ff. 

5. I, 8, atasmins tad adhyavasayah samaropa iti 
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kinds: ( i ) error ( viparyaya ); ( ii ) doubt ( sam^ayd ) 
and (Hi) uncertainty ( anadhya’oasdya ).^ Ttie exana- 
ple of error is the cognition of silver in mother of 
pearl j of doubt — whether the object is a post or a 
man ; and of uncertainty-while a persan is passing by, 
just an awareness that something ( like straw ) has 
been touched^. It will appear that the definition 
of samdropa is strictly applicable to viparyaya 
only 5 that is to say, to the case of an actual error 
in cognition. In the cases of doubt or uncer- 
tainty there is no superimposition of a thing on another 
different from it; and hence they should fall outside 
the scope of '‘viparyaya as it has been defined here, 
.Scriptural testimony ( dgama ) is defined in the 
same way as in the PUS, 

In PNT. also the objects of knowledge are dis- 
tinguished as general ( sdmdnya ) and particular 
{^viiesa^. The former is divided into cross- wise 
( tiryak ) and vertical ( Urdhvatd ); and the latter into 
( a concomitant ) attribute ( gun% ) and successive 
attribute ( parydya ). 

The cross-wise general is a homogeneous develop- 
ment in each of a number of individuals ; for example, 
cowhood in a spotted cow and those born from her*. 

1. I. 9. 

2. I, 14t, 15, "Kim, ity alooana-matram aTUtdhyavasayah; 
yatha gacchat trna-spar^a-jflanam iti”. 

3. V, 1. 

4. V, 4. prati-vyahti iulyd parinatis tiryak admanyvtn, ia- 
hala-^dbaleyadi-pinde^u gotvam yatha. 
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The vertical general is a substance common to 
the prior and the posterior transformations of it ; far 
example, gold persisting in a bangle ; a bracelet; etct. 
The distinctions of the two kinds of ‘general in this 
work also are based upon the principle of attribute 
and substance respectively^. 

1. V, 5. purvdpara-paTindma-sddhdranam dravyam urdh- 
vatd-sdmdnyam hataha-hanhandd y-anugami-Jcdnoanavat, 

2. In a paper on ‘An Indian Doctrine of Percepiion and 

Ettot^ 1921-22, pp. 31 and 32), Prof. F. W. Thomas, 

refers to this distinction in the Pramdna-naya^tattvdlohd* 
lanhdra, V. 3-5, and observes thus: Tn thus discriminating 
two kinds of universal, of which one depends upon difference 
of individual and the other upon difference of time, the Jains 
would seem to have the support of a passage in Mr. Brad- 
ley's Logic ( L G. VI, §§ 30 )'. It will appear from 
Prof, Thomas's own translation of the sutras, however, 
that the two kinds of generality refer to the generality 
of attribute and substance. His rendering is as follows : 

* Generality is of two kinds, cross- wise generality and 
vertical generality. 

Crosswise generality is a similar development in 
, several particulars ; for example, ‘oxness’ in bodies spotted 
and brindled. 

“Vertical generality is substance common to prior and 
posterior developments, for example, ‘gold’ persisting in 
armlet, ring, and so forth". 

Thus it is not ‘the difference of individuals' which 
forms the distinguishing feature of crosswise generality ; 
for in a case of vertical generality also there is a ‘diffe- 
f. rence of individuals'. Armlets, rings, etc. made of gold 
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The division of particulars into and parvaya 
is diflferent frora that in PMS.. where they are divided 
into parydya and vyaiireka. The parydya is common 
to both the works, and is dehned ia the same way, 
viz. as successive particulars such as pleasure and 
pains in the soul parydvas iu krama-bJidvi yathd tat- 
raiva sukhc-duhkhddih ( V,8 ). The gtit^a particulars 
of the are, however, different from xht vyati- 

reha of the PiftS'. They are defined as concomitant 
attributes ; as for examole, consciousness, individuality, 
power, etc., in the Koul--^«?jfl7i saka-bhdvl dharmo 
yathdimani vijridna-vyakti-^ahtyddih ( V,7). Thus this 
division of particulars is based upon the principles of 
concomitance and succession ; and appears to refer 
to attributes only. It is, therefore, not so satisfactory 
as that in the PMS. which includes both particular 
attributes and substances. 

are as distinot individuals as spotted and brindled oxen. 
Similarly, in the case o£ vertical generality, it is not the 
difference of time which really matters but the persistence 
of one and the baine substance ( dravya ), e. g* gold, 
through a number of thingp made out of it ; although there 
will be a difference of time albo if one and the same lump 
of gold is considered in relation to different forms into 
which it is moulded succoHsively. It ia evident, however, 
that this kind of generality will apply also to a number 
of gold ornaments existing at the same time, simply 
because ail of them are made of gold. The examples of 
the two kinds of generality ; viz* oxness in a number of 
oxen ; and ‘gold, persisting in armlet, ring and so fortff 
respectively clearly indicate the principle of classification* 
In the definition of the vertical general ( uTdhvaid ), the 
very word *dravyam' is used — *purvdparchpafimnia sd* 
dkdramm dmvyam\ etc. 
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3. Later* Nyaya-Valsesika Epistemology 

(i) Analysis of Knowledge In Vatsyayana’s 
Nyaya-bhasya 

I have already discussed Vatsyayana’s interpreta- 
tations of the Nydyd-sutras dealing with the theory 
of knowledge in the chapter on the Nyaya-sutras. 
Vatsyayana has not much to say on the subject of 
epistemology independently. He, however, supple- 
ments the treatment of the doctrine of the means of 
knowledge ( prantar^as ) in the NS. by giving an 
analysis of cognition, defining right cognition, and 
discussing briefly the comparative value of the various 
means of knowledge. 

According to Vatsyayana, the means of knowledge 
have reference to an object ( arihavad), for it is only 
when objects are cognised by means of them, that 
it is possible to make an eflfort to achieve them^. He 
analyses knowledge into: (i) the knower ( pramUtr ), 
who is prompted to action by a desire to acquire or 
discard an object; (ii) the peans of knowledge {pra- 
mUna ), that by means of which the object is known; 
(iii) the cognised object ^ prcmeya ) ; and (iv) the form 
of cognition ( pramiti ), which constitutes the know- 
ledge of the object ( arthoL-vtj'iW.na ). It is asserted 
that a knowledge of the real nature of an object 
depends upon these four factors. 

1 . ‘Pi'amanato' rtha'praiipattavi pravrtti-samavthyad arth' 

♦ 

avat praraanaTn, 
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In answer to the question as to what constitutes 
vight knowledge it is said that it is to know an existent 
( sad ) as existent, and not the contrary of it| and to 
know a non-existent ( asad) as non-existent, and not 
the contrary of it\ This is followed by an explana- 
tion that a non-existent is perceived by means of its 
absence; for if it were present, it would have been 
perceived through the means of knowledge as the exis- 
tents are. 

Under I, 1,3, the applicability and the rela- 
tive value of the various means of knowledge are 
discussed, and it is said that, while in some cases more 
than one of them can be applied; e. g. in the case of 
the soul, in others only one of them is applicable; e.g. 
in the case of thunder. Direct knowledge, by which 
sense-cognition is meant, is said to be the most con- 
vincing of all ; for even after employing inference, 
knowledge by similarity, and verbal testimony, there 
is always a desire on the part of the cogniser to know 
the object directly. 

VatsySyana’s interpretations of Ill, 2, 10 to 
III, 2, 18, which deal with the -nature of cognition, 
and IV, 2, 26 ff. which discuss the cognition of the 
whole in relation to its parts, have been discussed by 
me in a separate article in the JRAS.^ in which I 
have maintained that these two sections of the NS, 
do not deal with the Buddhist doctrines of momentari- 

1. aata4ca aad-bhavo, saiaaeasad-bhavafy, etc. 

2. JBAS.i January, 1930. 
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ness and subjective idealism respectively as Vatsya- 
yana and, following him, other commentators have 
held. 

/(ii) Development of the Valsesika Theory of 

I Knowledge In the Bhasya of Prasastapad^ 

The Praiastapada-hhasya is the earliest known 
commetary on the l^S. Unlike Vatsyayana’s Nyayd- 
bhasva on the NS. the PB. does not closely iollow 
the FiS, Although it claims to expound the doctrines 
of the F(S., it has added much to the matter found in 
the original work, and, therefore, it is usually consi- 
dered as a work by itself. Another name for the PB. 
is the Padartka-dharma-samgraha. 

The section dealing with tne theory of knowledge 
in the PB. opens with almost a quotation from the 
NS. 1,1.1$, which asserts that the X.exm^'‘buddh{', 
'upalabdfti\ ^j^ana’ and 'pratyaya'^ are all synonyms. 
Cognition {buddhi), it is said, although of a mani- 
fold nature according to the objects cognised, may be 
divided into two kinds; right cognition ( vtdya ) and 
wrong cognition ( avidyd ). Then each of these i.s 
of four kinds; 

Right cognition is direct knowledge ( pratyaka^ ) , 
inference ( latngika ) , memory ( smrii ) , and inspired 
"knowledge ( as of the sages-dr^a )^. 

1 . Bvddhir upalahdhir j'Ranam pratyaya iti paTyayah. P B. 
p. 171 . Of. NS., 1 , 1. 15 ; Buddhir upalahdhir jiidnam 
iiy anarthdnantaram, 

2 . In the PB, the four kinds of wrong cognition ( avidyi ) 
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Direct knowledge* is defined as mere undifferent- 
iated apprehension consequent upon the knowledge 
of the generic and the specific properties of an object*. 
This is free from other means of knowledge. Another 
alternative definition of perception is given thus: ‘that 
non-erroneous and non-inferentiai knowledge of things 
which is produced by the mutual contact of four, viz. 
soul, mind, sense-organs and the object’®. Direct 
knowledge may be either ordinary or mystic. The 
former is obtained through the sense-organs ; and the 
latter by the direct contact of the soul and mind with 
their objects 

Inference is that knowledge which is produced by 
noticing a sign or mark. This definition is the same 
as found in the 

Then the inferential mark or sign ( /inga ) is 
defined as that (i) which is associated with that which 
is to be inferred ( yadanumeyena sambaddkam) 5 (2) 
which is known to be found in all positi ve instances 
are explained first. The use of ‘vidya’ and ‘avidya in 
the sense of knowledge and error is to be positively 
found here. 

1 . The word ‘pratyak^a’ is explained as iatrdk?{jim aksam 
pratiiyutpadyate iti pratyak^am. Of. Vatsyayana 
NB. on NS. 1, 1, 3, “aktaayakfasya pTativiqaym vrtti}i 
pratyak§am>”. 

2. Sdmdnya’viiesa jMnotpaUati avibhahiam diocana-mdt- 
ram pratyak^am, p. 187. 

3. A thava sarve§u padarthe^u oatu^faya-sannikar^ad avita^ 
tkam avyapadesyam yaj jMnam utpadyate tat pratyah- 
#«m prarndnam. 
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(i, e. in instances where the probandum is to be found) 
( prastddham ca iad anvite ) ; and ( 3 ) that which is rot 
found in negative instances {iad-abhave ca nasty eva). 

An inferential mark which does not conform to 
the above condition is fallacious, and Pra^astapSda, 
while explaining the fallacies, refers to VS. Ill, i, 151. 
This reference also clearly snows that the allusion to 
Kafyapa in this connection is to the author of the 
VS^. 

According to Prasastapada, inference is of two 
kinds: (i) and (2) sdmanyato dr§{a. Dr^ta infe- 

rence is that where the species of the known instance 
( prasiddha ) and that of the probandum ( sddhya ) 
are identical. For example, having observed that 
a dewlap is to be found only in a cow, on seeing a 
dewlap in another animal elsewhere, u is inferred that 
that animal must also be a cow. 

1 . Aprasiddho ‘napads^o ‘san aandigdhas’ canapade^ah 
( FB. p. 204 ). 

2 . FB. p. 200 — viruddhasiddha-aamdigdham alingam kai- 
yapo ‘hravit’. Some writers like Keith ( ILA. p. 94 ) 
have regarded the reference to Kasyapa in this verse 
as covering the subject of both the valid and the invalid 
marks of inference. But considering that the name is 
mentioned in the second of the two verses, which gives 
a classification of invalid marks only, the reference to 
Kasyapa is evidently with, regard to this topic only. 
This is confirmed by Pra^aatapada’s later reference to 
the author of the Sgtras ( ity etad evah suiva-harah ), 
(JPB. p. 204 ), exactly in connection with the same topic. 
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Samdnyaiodr^ta inference is that where the species 
of the known instance and that of the probandurn are 
entirely different from each other, and the inference 
is based upon the presence of a common nature which 
can be inferred by means of the inferential mark. For 
example, having observed that the conduct of a 
farmer, a tradesman or a soldier is purposive, it is 
inferred that the conduct of those who observe the 
injunctions prescribed for the various castes and orders 
( var^^ramtf^am ) must also be purposive'. 

It will appear that the dfstJ and the samdnyaio- 
drsta inference of PrasastapSda are meant, as he 
himself explains in the Bhdsya, to cover the inferen- 
tial relations mentioned in F5., IX, 2 i ; the dr^fd infe- 
rence being apparently meant to correspond to the 
pUrvavai and the ie^avat inferences of the Nydya- 
sUtras and the praiyak^ato dr^ta-sambandhd of the 
Mlm^msd as explained in the Sabara-bhaifya ; and the 
sdmdnyaiodr^^a to the inference bearing the same 
name in the Id'ydya-sfltras as explained by VStsySyana, 
The example of dr^ta inference, however, as given by 
PrasastapSda is not happy ; for it suggests that the 
d/rs^a inference is knowledge by similarity ; the animal 
which is cognised as a cow being itself perceived 
through the senses. In the case of an inference about 
the existence of fire on a hill on the other hand, it is 
only the smoke-the mark, which is perceived. His 
example would, however, be correct, if only the 


1. PJ5. p, 206, 
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dewlap of the animal could be visible, and the phrase 
'deiantare ^pi sasnamUtra-darsanM' probably signi- 
fies that. But the appearance of only the dewlap 
without the other parts of the body is not at all a 
normal experience. 

Then inference is further distinguished as inference 
for oneself ( svarthanumana ) and inference for others 
( pardrikanumana ). It is usually assumed that 
Pralastapada was the first to make this distinction. 
Inference for oneself consists of two premises and a 
a conclusion as follows : — 

Wherever there is smoke there is fire ; ( apadeid ) 
There is smoke on this hill ; ( anusandhdna ) 

There is fire on this hill. ( pratydmndja ) 
Inference for others consists of five propositions; 
Wherever there is smoke, there is fire ; {apadeid) 
As for example, in the kitchen ; ( sddharmyei^a 

nidaridna ) 

And wherever there is no fire there is no smoke, 
as in a pond 5 ( vaidharmyet^a nidariana ) 

There is smoke on the hill ; ( anusandhdna ) 

There is fire on the hill. { pratydmndya ). 

Of the above terms corresponds to 5 

anusundhuna to upanayai both the kinds of nidariana 
to uddharan^a ; and pratydmndya to nigamana of the 
Njaya School. 

Verbal testimony, knowledge by similarity, pre- 
sumption, implication, non-existence, tradition, all 
these are shown to be cases of inference ; for in all 
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of them, it is maintained, cognition is the result of 
some mark\ 

Wrong cognition (avidva) is also of four kinds: (i) 
doubt ( samiaya ) ; (2) error ( viparyaya ) ; (3) uncer- 
tainty ( anadhyavasdya ); (4) dream ( svapna ). Of 
these the first two are explained in the same way as 
in the NS. and the Nydya-bhdfja. Uncertainty means 
failure to determine the exact nature of an object, 
and may pertain to perception or inference. Dream 
is explained as knowledge arising from the contact of 
the mind and the sense-organ without the presence 
of objects. 

Memory is defined in the usual way; and what 
has been called dr^a-j’ddna and put down as the fourth 
form of right cognition is substantially the same as 
the yogi-jndna which has been described as a kind of 
direct knowledge.* 

In the above account of the various means of 
knowledge according to Pra^astapSda the following 
points are worthy of notice: — 

( 1 ) Pia^astapSda gives. two alternative definitions 
of direct knowledge ( praiyakfa ). In the first of these 
he refers to the cognition of the generic and the speci- 
fic properties of the object of cognition, which we find 
both in Map.ikya Nandi’s PMS. and Deva Sfiri’s PNT^ 
and in fact in the works of all later writers, especially 
in those of Prabhakara and Kumarila. In the second 

1. FB., pp. 213-230. 

2. PB. pp, 256 and 258. 
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definition, he expressly includes soul ( atman ) and 
mind ( manas ) as factors in cognition, which were 
absent in the definition of pratyak^a as given in the 
and which omission had provided Dinniga an 
occasion to criticise Vatsyayana in this connection. 
Further the omission of ‘the contact of sense-organs 
with the object’ indrtyai'iha-sannikar^a in the first 
definition is analogous to the same omission in the 
definitions as given by the Buddhist and the Jaina 
writers beginning with Dinnaga, and is certainly a 
fresh departure on the subject in the Nyayorvatiesika, 
School. As has already been pointed out, this modi- 
fied from of the definition of direct knowledge is 
meant to include such other kinds of pr^tyakia as 
mental cognition, self-consciousness, etc. 

( 2 ) The classification of inference as dr^ta and 
sopnanyatodrsta is intended to be an improvement 
upon a mere description of the various kinds of infer- 
ence as contained in the ^,5., IX, 2 , i and three kinds 
of inference enumerated in the NS. although these 
two kinds of inference in the PB. are meant to cover 
the same distinctions as specified in the 
and the Nyaya Sutras. The division of inference 
into svVLrtha and pardrtha is also a fresh departure in 
the Nyaya-Vaiie^ika theory of knowledge, and is 
found in the works of all later logicians beginning 
with Dinnaga. 

( 3 ) The division of wrong cognition ( avtdyd ) 
into four kinds, viz. doubt ( samiaya ), error ( vipar- 
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yaya)% uncertainty {anadhyavasaya)-, and dream 
( svapna ), appears to find its echo in Dera Sfiri’s 
division of superimposition ( samUropa ) into error 
{viparyaya)‘, doubt {samsiaya) and uncertainty 
( AnadhyavasUya ). 

( iil ) Classifications of sense-contact and 
inference ; and the theory of verbal knowledge 

in Cddyotakara’s Nyaya-Vartika 

Uddyotakara’s comments on the NS. dealing with 
the definition of sense-cognition and the classification 
of inference nave already been discussed in the chapter 
on the NS. and his criticism of DinnSga. Besides 
these comments and criticisms, the following topics 
discussed by Uddyotakara in his NV. are important 
for our purpose : — 

( i ) His explanation of the different kinds of con- 
tact ol the sense-organs ( sannikar§a ) in sense-cogni- 
tion^. 

( ii ) His classification of inference as (a) anvayin', 
(b) vyaiirekin ; and (c) anvaya vyaiirekin^. 

( iii ) His theory of verbal knowledge®. 

( i ) The contact of tne sense-organ with its object 
is of six kinds: (a) conjunction ( samyoga ) ; lb) con- 
joined inherence ( samyukia-samavdya ) ; (c) conjoined 
inherent inherence {^sarnyukta sammetasamavaya)% 
(d) inherence {^samavayo,)-^ (e) inherent inherence 

1 . NV., 1 , 1 , 4 . 

2. NV., 1, 1, 6. 

8. NV., II, 2, 56 and 66. 
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( samavetorsamavdya ) ; (f) the relation of qualification 
and the qualified ( viiesana-viiesya-bhdva ). For 
example, (a) when a jar is cognised, the contact of the 
eye with the jar is a case of conjunction ( samyoga ) ; 

(b) when the colour of the jar is cognised, the contact 
of the eye with the colour, which inheres in the jar, 
is a case of conjoined inherence {samyukta safnavdya)\ 

(c) when ‘colourness’ is cognised, colourness is that 
which inheres in the colour which, in its turn, inheres 
in the jar; hence this is a case of conjoined inherent 
inherence ( sarnyukta-samaveta-samavdya ) ; (d) when 
sound is perceived, it is a case of inherence {^sama- 
v?iya),ioT the sound inheres in the ear-cavity; (e) 
when soundness is cognised, it is a case of inherent 
inherence { samaveta samav&ya), for soundness in- 
heres in the ear-cavity; (f) when the non-existence of 
an object is perceived by means of the particularisa- 
tion of a spot which could be occupied by it, it is a 
case of the relation of qualification and the qualified 
( vi4efatfa-vt^e§ya-bMva ). 

( 2 ) According to Uddyotakara, inference is know- 
ledge based upon relation between the middle term 
( Ithga ) and the major ( par dinar ia. ) term aided by 
a remembrance of that relation — '‘smrty-anugrhtto 
lihga-pardmario anumdnani^. For example, the 
knowledge that the hill has fire on it is based upon 
the relation between smoke and fire and the rememb- 
rance of that relation. While explaining the three 

1. NV., pp. 4T, 48. 
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kinds of inference mentioned in NS., I, i, 4 as has 
already been said, Uddyotakara called them (a) anvayt. 
(b) vyatireH and (c) anvaya-vyatireki, which names 
have been variously translated into English^. Anvayi 
is that inference in which the ‘the probans subsists in 
the subject and other objects of its kinds, 
taj-jaUtya-vrttitve sati, and there is, in regard to it, 
nothing in which the probandum is known to be 
absent; e, g, when one, who holds that all things are 
transient, argues that sound is transient, because it is 
a product ; for there is nothing in which the probah- 
dum ( here, transient character ) does not exist. Such 
an inference would be best called inference by agree' 

■ meni. yyatireki is that inference in which the pro bans 
subsists in the subject ; where there is nothing besides 
the subject in which the probandum is known to be 
present, and where the probans does not subsist in 
anything where the probandum is absent — vivak^xia- 
vyapakatve sapak^uhhaPe suit vipak^vrttih, e. g. the 
living body is not without a soul, for if it were soul- 
less, it would be lifeless. This kind of inference should 
be most suitably expressed by inference by difference. 
'Lz&tly anvayatireldi& that inference in which the probans 


1. Vidyabhufaua in his RIL., ( pp. 130, 131 ) calls them 
exclusively — affirmative, exclusively-negative and affir- 
mative-negative respectively, Gang&natha Jha translates 
them as the universal-affirmative, the universal-negative, 
and the universal affirmative-negative. ( NS, Engl. 
Transl. in Indian Thought; NV., 1, 1, 5 ). 
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subsists in the subject and other objects of its kind, 
and does not subsist in objects which are of a different 
kind, ( that is to say, those in which the probandum 
does not exist )^vivak8tta-taj jattyof>afiattau mpiMd'o- 
e. g. sound is transient because while possessing 
generality and particularity {sdmd'^ya-'oiie^a.'oaU'oe sati) 
it is cognised by the external sense-organs of human 
beings like ourselves, like a jar. Here the qualities 
of sound are to be found in transient things, and are 
absent in non-transient things, and the inference is 
drawn upon this basis of agreement and difference of 
qualities'. Hence the proper name for this kind of 
cognition will be inference by agreement and difference 
Uddyotakara calls the inference by agreement 
^Ita and that by difference avtta^. The terms recur in 

1. There ia evidently a mistake in Oanganaoha Jha’s Eng- 
lish Transl. ( Indian Thought, N8., p. 163 ), of the NV. 
where it defines the anvaya-vyatireki inference. The 
translation is : ‘the Universal Affirmative Negative ia 
that in which the probans, while subsisting in the subject 
and other objects akin to it ( wherein the probandum 
resides), subsists in those lahare the prabandum is known 
to reside’. Here the portion underlined ia just the oppo- 
site of what it ought to be, viz, ‘does not subsist in those 
where the probandum ia not known to reside — ‘vipak§d- 
vrttih’. The foot-note, in which Dr. Jha explains the 
example, represents the correct meaning. 

2. iTF., p. 126. Uddyotakara explains the distinction bet- 
' ween vita and avita thus : ‘tatra sva-rupenartkapario' 

’ ehedakatvam vUa-dharmah; avitahpunab para-pak^a- 
] prati^edhenaiva pravartatc'. 
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the Samkhya-iQ.tiva~kaumudl of Vacaspati Migra, 
where vita is explained as a positive inference cover- 
ing the purvavat and the ^samdnyaiodr^ta ' ; and avlta 
as a negative inference equivalent to the ^eqavat of 
the JVydya-stltras. 

Another important topic discussed by Uddyota- 
kara under MS., II, 2, 55 and II, 2, 65 is the theory 
of what has been called verbal knowledge, that is to 
say, of the denotation of words, How does a word, 
whicp consists of a number of letters, come to denote 
a thing; and, then what is the nature of this denota- 
tion ? The sphota doctrine of the grammarians and 
the apoha theory of the Buddhists are refuted. It 
is important to draw a distinction which is evidently 
overlooked by several writers between such verbal 
knowledge and what has been called verbal testi- 
mony as a means of knowledge. The former simply 
deals with the theory of language, and has to do with 
the significance of words irrespective of the truth or 
falsity of what they denote;^ while the latter is treated 
as a regular /rawdna, which is concerned with the 
validity of knowledge conveyed by words. Even in 
the original works of Sanskrit writers the two topics 
seem to be mixed up; but the distinction between 
them is clear. 


Also see Jacobi, Fetgabe Qarbv Miohard von (?a**6*, 
p. 8. ff; ; Keith ILA,, pp. 90 and 91. ^ 
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(iv) Distinctions of the non-reflective (nip- 
vikaipaka) and the reflective (savikalpaka) 
direct knowiedge, and the explanation of the 
theories of error in the NyayaVairtika-tat- 
parya-tika of Vacaspati IWisra 

Besides Vacaspati Miira’s comments upon the 
texts of the N'S. the Bkd^ya and the NV., which have 
already been noticed in the chapter on the JVS., the 
special feature of his commentary on the on the 
subject of epistemology is his distinction, for the first 
time in the Nyaya-Vaisesika School, between the non- 
reflective ( nirvikalpaka ) and the reflective ( savt- 
Italpdka ) direct knowledge ( pratyak^a ). In this 
work he also explains the various theories of error as 
held by diflierent schools. 

While introducing the subject of the two kinds of 
direct knowledge referred to above, Vacaspati Mi^ra 
observes that the authors of the Nyaya-bha^ya and 
the Nyaya-vartika did not mention and explain this 
distinction because they considered it to be too evi- 
dent. There is no reason* however, to believe that 
this essertion of VM’s is true. Be further declares 
that he has introduced the distinction of the two 
kinds of knowledge in his commentary following his 
own preceptor named Trilocana^. It is difficult to 
say exactly with whom this division of direct know- 
ledge began. The earliest author we know of as 
making this distinction is either Prabhakara or 


NVTT. p. 87. 
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Kumarila, whoever may be earlier. I have shown 
that the dehnition of direct knowledge as given in- 
the NS. is really applicable to the kind of knowledge 
called nirvthalpaha later on, and the definitions of 
direct knowledge as given by Dinnaga and Dharma- 
kirti cleatly exclude such knowledge as is associated 
with reflection and the use of language. Now those 
later writers, who could wt deny the existence of 
such direct knowledge and still wanted to maintain 
that sense-cognition associated with reflection and 
language is also direct, naturally drew this twofold 
distinction of nirvi^alpa^a and savikalpaka. Prabha- 
kara and Kumarila especially emphasise the point 
that the reflective sense-cognition ( savikalpo^a prat- 
yak^a ) is also direct knowledge, and they evidently 
do so against the theory of the Buddhist logicians, 
according to whom only the non-reflective cognition 
is direct knowledge. 


In the history of the Nyaya Vai^e§ika School, 
Vicaspati Misra explains the twofold distinction of 
the non-reflective direct knowledge ( nirvihalpaha 
pratyak^a ) and the reflective direct knowledge {savi- 
kalpaka pratyak^a ), and tries to find support for it 
in the text of -^ 5 . 1 , i , 4. According to him, th’e 
term vyavasayS.tmaka in this sutra denotes the reflec- 
tive direct knowledge ( savikalpaha pratyaMa ) ; 
that is to say, ‘that which is definite or certain’, point- 
ing to something specified by its genus and nam^j 
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while the word ''avyapade.iyo^^ which means ‘that which 
cannot be expressed by words’, refers to the non- 
reflectiye direct knowledge {nirvikalpaka pratyahtd)^ 
for it is not specified by a genus, and is, therefore, 
indefinite^ As has already been pointed out while 
discussing the definition of direct knowledge in the 
chapter on the NS, there is no justification whatso- 
ever for holding the vii^fiiiitillit the terms avy apade^ya 
and vyavasdydtmaka in nS. I, 1, 4 refer to two kinds 
of direct knowledge j and none of the commentators 
before VScaspati Miira has interpreted them in 
that way. 

It will further appear that Vacaspati Milra has 
also explained how a sense-cognition cannot be con- 
sidered apart from its expression in language, and 
how dvVapad&iya in the NS. I, i, 4 means ‘that which 
is not the result of an inferential mark’. Now there 
will be a flagrant inconsistency, if this interpre- 
tation of avyapadeiya and the distinctions of the nir- 
vtkalpaka and the savihalpdka knowledge be both 
considered as representing Vacaspati Miira’s own 
view. The fact is that so far as one can see from 
his commentary, neither of these interpretations is 


1. N7TT, p. 84, 
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ciaimed by him as his own. VScaspati is too much 
of a faithful commentator to put in any of his own 
notions. What he has done in commenting upon the 
iVF. is that he has simply brought out the meaning 
of the Bkasya and the Variika. Thus his explanation 
of how direct knowledge can be regarded as always 
associated with some name is merely a statement of 
the position of the object- nerred to in the BM^ya 
and the Varit^a when it is said: ‘With regard to this 
direct knowledge produced by the contact of the sense- 
organ with objects’ the Bhd^ya has represented an 
objector as putting forward the objection that ‘every 
direct knowledge is called after the name of its object, 
etc.^’ Similarly, his explanation of how '’avyapadeiyo^ 
means ‘that which is not the result of an inferential mark* 
is simply a comment upon the NV. when it savs : 
‘some ( commentators ) explain that 'avyapadeiya' is 
added with a view to exclude inference. This is not 
so, etc’*. 

While commenting on NS. I, i, 2 in connection 
with the distinction of right cognition ( prama ) and 
wrong cognition ( apramd ), VSeaspati Misra explains 
the various theories of error ( viparyaya ) according 
to the diflFerent schools. These may be classiied as 
{ I ) Aima-khycUi^ usually held by the YogSeara 

1, NV. p. 38 iaa cendriyartha-8annikar.9oipannam jmnam 
viaaya-namaNieyenahhidhiyate iti bhafyam. 

2. Ibid. p. 88, 89, ‘apare tmvyapadeiyam ity anenanum- 
anam nirakurvanii, too ea naivam'. 

* 'Vi 
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School of Buddhism, according to which, a concept 
which exists only in the mind wrongly appears as a 
real thing in the external world ; ( 2 ) Asai-kkyUii, 
where an unreal thing, e. g. a piece of silver, which 
does not exist, appears as real, although it is only a 
piece of shell which exists; ( 3 ) Anirvacamya-khyail^ 
where an object is cognised in such a way that it is 
possible to define it as either real or unreal; e. g. 
when a piece of shell is cognised as silrer, what is 
cognised is neither the piece of shell nor a piece of 
silver; (4) Akhydti, that wrong knowledge where the 
distinction between that which exists really and that 
which is cognised is not perceived. The illusion is 
partly remembrance and partly apprehension; but 
owing to the fact that this act of remembrance is not 
consciously taken note of at the time of false appreh* 
ension, the illusory perception also appears to be as 
true and valid as a correct perception^. This theory is 
held by the PrabhSkara School of Mlmain-a. ( 5 ) 
Anyathd-khydtt or viparlta-khycUi^ held by the Nyaya 
School, according to which wrong cognition consists in 
mistaking one thing for another, e. g. a piece of shell is 
mistaken for a piece of silver. The peculiar qualities 
of the object which actually exists, and of that which 
isjvrongly perceived, are not noticed. A certain feat- 
ure, or features, common to both is noticed; for 
example, the glow common to a piece of silver and 
a conch-shell; and by the accidental remembrance of 


1 ^ 1 IP. p, 121. 
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a piece of silver seen in the past, the present object 
of perception is also taken to be a piece of the same 
metal. This fact of remembering a piece of silver, 
however, is not taken note of at the time of the illus- 
ion. The theory holds that in addition to a failure to 
distinguish between the object, which actually exists, 
and that which is wrongly perceived, in every illusion 
there is also a positive false identification of the one 
with the other, for example, of a piece of silver with 
a piece of conch-shell. The Akhyati theory of the 
Mimaipsa School does not recognise this last 
positive element^. 

Jayanta’s Nyaya-manjarl (880 A. D.)-a comment- 
ary on the NS, and Sridhara’s Nyaya-Kandati (990 
A. D.) on the Praiastapdda-bha^ya are other import- 
ant works of the Nyaya-Vailesika School during this 
period subsequent to Vachaspati Mi^ra, Neither of 
them has any constructive value. They are full of 
polemics against the Buddhists. The Nydya-kandali 
contains a refutation of some of the Mimamsa doctrines 
of epistemology as found particularly in Prabhakara 
and Kumarila. 

The Mimamsd Epistemology . — As has already been 
observed, it is in the work of the commentators on 
the MS. that we find the origin and development ©f 
the theory of knowledge according to the Mimanasa 
School. Of these Sabarasvamin is the oldest commen- 
tator whose work, the ^abara-dkdsya, is available 


1. I/P- p. 120, 121. 
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HOW; although it is evident from the quotations from 
’ the work of a Vrttikara in the ^abara-bhasya that it 
is not the first commentary on the MS. Sabarasvamin 
was followed by KumSrila and Prabhakara, who fur- 
ther developed the epistemological doctrines of the 
MlmamsS School. A study of these authors, as will be 
seen presently, shows that while the existence of the 
theories of knowledge in the NySya-Vailesika and the 
Buddhist Schools must have provided a stimulus for 
the origin and growth of a theory of knowledge in 
Mimainsa, this, in its turn, had its influence in determin- 
ing the subsequent epistemology of the Jaina and the 
Nyaya-Vaise§il£a system. For instance, in the quotation 
from the Vrttikara in the Sabara-bhasya, the defini- 
tion of direct knowledge and classification of inference 
show distinct signs of the influence of the Nyaya- 
Vai^esika School; while the discussion with regard to 
the view that cognition is identical with its object, 
or that cognition exists independently of an external 
object, is expressly undertaken with reference to the 
Buddhist doctrines of Sunya-vada and Ntrdlambana- 
vada. On the other hand, the distinction of the two 
kinds of direct knowledge-the non-reflective {nirvi- 
kalpakd) and the reflective (savikatpaka), which was 
1 adopted later on by the Nyaya-Vai^esika School, is 
known to us to exist first in the works of Kumarila 
and Prabhakara. Similarly, the discussion of the nature 
of the general (sdmdnya) and the particular {vi^g§a) 
with referenee to the theory of cognition is first found 
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promitienly in the work of the same two authors. 

With regard to the relative dates KurnSrila and 
Prabhakara it is difficult to say which of them was 
really senior to the other-, but a comparative study of 
the epistemological doctrines of the two suggests that 
Prabhakara may have written his works after Kumar- 
ila. For instance, if Kumarila had been posterior to 
Prabhakara one would expect him to particularly 
refer to such of Prabhatcara’s views as were different 
from his own, e. g. the non-acceptance of abhava as 
a means of knowledge on the part of Prabhakara; or 
again the doctrine of Triputi-pratyaksa, which has 
been particularly emphasised by Prabhakara and his 
followers. As in my treatment of the Mlmanisa epis- 
temology here I have dealt with the Prabhakara 
School as a whole, it has seemed most suitable that the 
chapter dealing whith the theory of knowledge accord- 
ing to this school should come after that dealing with 
Kumarila. It is well-known that according to tradition 
Prabhakara was a pupil of Kumarila. 

(i) The Theory of Knowledge in the Sahara 
-bhasya of the Mlmamsa-sutras. 

The fourth aphorism of the Mimamsa-sictraP con- 
tains a kind of definition of direct knowledge {pratya- 

1. Sat-samprayoge, purusasyendriyanam buddkijanma 
tat-pratyaksam animUtam vidyamanopalambhanatvat. 
It may be mentionod that Kumarila, in his ^Idka-var- 
tika, objects to regarding the first part of the aUtra as a 
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^sa) and declares that it cannot be the means of 
•knowing duty {dkarma) for through direct knowledge 
that only is known which is present. Direct knowledge 
is that apprehension which is produced by the contact 
of the sense-organs of man with something which 
exists. It is maintained by the coca aentators that 
inference (anumana), knowledge by similarity {upa- 
mdna), and presumption {arthdpatii) are also implied in 
the MS. which contains the definition of direct know- 
ledge, as they depend upon direct knowledge. Verbal 
testimony {pahdd) and non-existence {abhavci) are 
referred to in MS. i. 1.5. Thus, according to Sabaras- 
T^’min and Kumarila, six means of knowledge are 
recognised by the Mlmimsa-sutra, v.z,, direct know- 
ledge, inference, knowledge by similarity, verbal testi- 
mony, presumption and non-existence. Of these it is only 
the verbal testimony which can be relied upon for know- 
ing duty. It may be noted that the definition of direct 
knowledge as given in the MS. itself is analogous to 
those found in the earlier works; for in it also direct 
knowledge is defined simply as that which is prod- 
uced by the contact of the sense-organs with the 

definition of direct knowledge; for, according to him, 
that would make a defective definition, which cne would 
not expect from the author of the MS. The Vrttikara, 

quoted by Sahara, has, however, taken it as a definition 
of direct knowledge, and, in any case, this is all that 
one can find in the MS, about the nature of direct 
knowledge. 
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object, and this fact should confirm the view, which 
is already held, that the MS. are earlier than the NS. • 
The JBhtUya, however, by means of a quotation 
from the Vrttikara, elaborates the definition of direct 
knowledge as given in the Sfltra, and asserts that free- 
dom from error is one of the essential conditions of 
direct knowledge. That which is direct knowledge is 
not erroneous; that which is erroneous is not direct 
knowledge-^a^ praiyakqdm nd. tad vyabhicaraii^ yad 
vyabhicarati na tat praiyaksam. Further it explains 
the distinction between right apprehension and wrong 
apprehension as follows: when the mind is obstructed 
by the eye, etc., or the sense-organ by darkness, etc.^ 
or the external object because of minuteness, etc.- 
then there is wrong apprehension; for right apprehen- 
sion is (only) when there are no obstructions {anupa- 
hatesu hi samyak jhanani)-, and the mutual contact of 
the sense-organ, mind and the object is the cause of right 
apprehension. When they are defects about these, the^ 
apprehension is false. But bow does one know about 
it ? One knows about it whep a right cognition is ob- 
tained by the removal of the defects {do^apagame 
iampratiiatti-darianad). But then how to discriminate 
between what is defective and what is not?. 
answer is) that if on careful investigation we do not^. 
find any defect, in the absence of any proof (for the 
presence of a defect) we presume that there is no 
defect. Therefore, only that apprehension is false 
{asamtCinab, pratyaydlp)^ and none other, which has 
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defective cause (yasya ca dw^tam kara^am) and 
where it is perceived that it (the apprehension) is 
false {yatra ca miihyeh pratyayah. ^ 

Another important section of the Sabara-bhdsya 
on the subject, which is also supposed to be an extrict 
from the commentary of the V^rttikara^ is that 
directed against those who would identify cognition 
with the object cognised. They would say we do not 
find any distinction of form (akura bhedam) between 
the object and its cognition, and it is our cognition 
which is directly apprehended pratyaksd ca no budh- 
hifp). Therefore we see that there is no object apart 
from it. ‘This would be so’, says the Vrttikara, if 
cognition be of the form of the object (yady arthdkd 
rd buddhihi sydt)\ but our cognition is without a 
form {nirdkdra)^ it is the external object which has 
form; and it is that as related to the external world 
{bahir-da^a sambaddha) which is directly apprehen- 
ded; for direct apprehension has some thing for its 
object (artha-visayd) and not another cognition, and 
the reason for this is that it is momentary (k^at^ibd) 

1. Mimavisa Dars'ana (Sabara-bhasya) Bib. Indica, Vol. 1, 

p.8, 

2, I agree with Jacobi (JAOS, xxxi) iu holding that all 
__ the passages beginning with ‘vrttikaras tu anyathemam 

grantham vaTnaydmoakdra’ on p. 7, and ending with 
badardyma grahanam uktam,' on p. 18 of the Sabara- 
bhasya, are quotations from the Vrttikara, The editor of 
the Bhd^yd also holds the same view, as is evident from 
his footnote p. 18. 
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and, therefore, would not last until the appearance of 
another cognition. If it be said that it (cognition)' 
is known as it is being produced, and makes known an- 
other object, like a lamp; this is not so, for, no one appre- 
hends cognition without an object being known (first), 
and when it (the object) is known, one knows (cogni 
tion) by inference {jnaie tv anumanad avagacchati)’, 
therefore, it is not right to maintain that it is known 
simultaneously (with the cognition of the object). 
Verily, we say that an object is known only when 
cognition is produced, and not until it is produced; 
and, therefore, cognition is produced first, and the 
object is known afterwards; yes, it is true that cogni- 
tion is produced first, but not that it is known first. 
Sometimes it happens, however, that although an 
object is known, it is said to be unknown*. The form 
of cognition is not apprehended without an object 
serving as a mds'krnariha-vyapade^am antaretyi hud- 
dheh riipopalamhkanam. Therefore there is no cogni- 
tion which is not (apprehended as) the result of a 
mark or sign, and nothing* is non-pratyak^a which is 
not the result of a mark or sign; and hence cognition 
is not praiyakifa 

1, ‘bhavati hi kadacid etai yat jfidto py arthah sow ajndtah 
ily uoyate’. The signifcance of this assertion in the pre- 
sent context is not quite clear. 

2. The text as published in the B. 1. edition vol. I, p. 10 is 
‘tasman na vyapade^yd huddhili, avyapadeSyam ca 
napraiyaksam, tasm&d apratyaksd bvddhih’. The editior 
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It is further argued that if it be maintained that 
"cognition and the object cognised are identical, it 
will mean the non-existence of cognition, and net of 
the Object which is existent and directly apprehended 

suggests in a footnote that for napratyaksam we should 
read *na 'pratyahsam\ It is evident that the reading 
suggested by the editior is incorrect; for if it be adopted 
the text would mean: ‘that which is’ 'avyapadesya' is 
not *pratyaksa* which, whatever be the meaning of 
*avyapadesya»' is just the opposite of what ^pratyaksa* 
has been usually understood to be. As the text stands, 
it means ‘that which is avyapadesya is not non-pmty^ 
aksa\ that is to say, it is pratyaksa, and this is quite 
’ correct according to the well-known definition of ‘pra^- 
yak^a' in the NS., and elsewhere. However, while this 
clause, as it stands in the text, is correct, the one prece- 
ding it, viz. Hasman na vyapade^yl buddhih" is certainly 
incorrect; and should read as 'tasmanna avyapadesya 
baddhih'y for, as it stands, it means: ‘therefore, cognition 
is net the result of mark or sign’, which is opposed to 
the view of the author expressed in the immediately 
preceding clause, which gives the reason for what is 
meant to be asserted in*' the present clause, viz,, ‘tne 
form of cognition is not apprehended without an object 
serving as a mark’ and in another clause before that in 
the same paragraph, viz., no one apprehends cognition 
. without an object being known (first), and when ^t (the 
object) is known, one knows (cognition) by inference’. 
It is evident what the author means to say is that there 
is no cognition which is not (apprehended as) the result 
of a mark or a sign, and this will be expressed by taking 
r, the text as 'tasmdn na avyapadesya buddhih*^ 
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{ pratyaksasya saiah ). And it is not true that they 
are identical ; for cognition, which is without form, 
is inferred, while the object, which has form, is 
directly apprehended. Hence, apprehension has an 
object for its cause ( arthatambanah pratyayah ). It 
is seen that the apprehension of cloth, which has a 
definite cause is possible only when the threads are 
cognised. Otherwise, it could happen, that sometimes 
the cognition of threads might give rise to the appre- 
hension of a jar also, even in the case of a person who 
does not suffer from any defect in his sense-organs. 
But this does not happen, and hence an apprehension 
is not without a cause, and for the same reason, direct 
knowledge is noi erroneous\ The theory that cogni- 
tions are without an external object as their basis litte 
the cognitions of a dream — sarva eva niralambandh 
svapnavat pratyayah, is refuted by pointing out that 
there is a difference between the cognitions of a dream 
and those of the waking state in so far as the former 
entirely vanish on waking up, while the latter do not*. 

According to the Vyttilsara, in the ‘inference 
is the cognition of an object not in direct, contact and 
forming one of the two sides to a known relation, one of 
which is directly apprehended’®- It is of two kinds; (^1) 

1. /?£. p. 10. 

2. BB., pp. 8 and 9. Tha theory criticised here, although 
no name is mentioned, appears to be Vij'fiana-vada, 

3. Anumanam j’MtO’Samba'ndhasyaika de^a~dar§aMcL eha- 

deiantare ‘sannikrste’ rthe buddhifi, SB. p. 10. ♦. 
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That based upon a directly-apprehended relation 
\ pratyaksato drttasambandha ), and ( 2 ) that based 
upon a commonly-known relation ( samanyato drsta' 
sambandha ). An example of the first will be the 
cognition of fire by apprehending smoke, and that 
of the latter one’s being reminded of the sun having 
moved from a certain position, by virtue of one’s 
previous knowledge that a person — say Devadatta, 
could get to another place only by having moved 
from his previous position. 

Scriptural testimony ( idstram ) is the cognition 
of an object not in sense-contact by means of the 
knowledge of words.* 

Knowledge by similarity ( upatnUna ) also ( which 
means) resemblance, produces knowledge of an object 
which is not in sense-contact, e. g. the perception of 
a gayal reminds one of a cow. 

. Presumption ( arthdpatti ) is the surmise about 
an object on the ground that something which has 
been seen or heard cannot be possible otherwise^; e.g. 
the surmise that a person, say Devadatta, must have 
gone outside, a fact which is not directly apprehended 
on finding that he is not at home and on the assump- 
A^ion that he is alive. 

1. ‘^astram Sabda-vijnanad asannikrste ‘rthe vijf^anmn!. 

S5. p. 10. 

2. ArtMpatti api drstah sruto va 'rtho nyatha nopapadyaie 
j itg ariha-kalpand. 
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Non-existence ( abhava ) characterised by the 
absence of any other means of knowledge denotes 
something which is not in sense-contact and does not 
exist ( lit. ‘is not’ — na&tlti ). 

The definitions of ttie various means of knowledge 
and the examples according to the Vrttikara, as given 
in the Sahara bkd^ya, clearly indicate similarity to 
those found in the Vdisyayana-bkdsya of the MS., 
especially the example of the simdnyato drsta infe- 
rence. This shows that the Vrttikara belonged to a 
period when the usual examples of the various kinds 
of pramStfas had already come into vogue, and Vats- 
yayana, in illustrating the NS., simply adopted them 
from such authors as the Vrttikara. The definition 
of knowledge by similarity as given in the SB. is 
different from that of the Nyaya School, in so far as 
it is supposed to refer to what is not present to the 
senses and is similar to what is actually perceived. 
The refutation of the views that objects are identical 
with cognition and that cognitions exist independently 
of externa) objects clearly* refers to a definite estab- 
lished doctrine which denied the existence of exter- 
nal objects. The language of the Vrttikara suggests 
that the refutation refers to the Ntrdlambana-vdda} 
and the Sunya-vddo?. 

1. Nanu sarva 6 - 0(1 niTalchmihanah svapnct pratyay'ih, prat- 
yayasya hi niralanibanatd — p. 8. 

2. ounyas tu, katham, artha-jftanayor dkdTa-bhedaTti nopa- 
labhamoJie iti. p. 9. See Jacobi, JAOS, XXXI, pp. 
18 - 24 . 
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( H ) The Kiknamsa Epistemology according 

r * 

to Kumariia Bhatta. 

The Mlmanisa theory of knowledge as developed 
by Kumariia is to be found in some sections of his 
S/oka-vdr(tka, which is a commentary on the Tarka- 
pada of the Sadara-bkdsya. He discusses the nature 
of direct knowledge (p'l'aiyakm) under MS. 1. i. 4^. 
That the original sUl‘>"a did not contain a satisfactory 
definition of pratyaksa as a means of knowledge 
{pfamdrj'CL'), and that Kumariia tried to find a basis 
for his own definition ot direct knowledge in this 
sUt'>'a is evident from Kumarila’s own treatment of 
the subject in the Sloka-vartika. At first he tries to 
show that this sflt'ra does not contain a definition of 
direct knowledge, for, in so far it is too wide and 
applicable to erroneous cognitions also, it would be 
faulty in its present form, and the respected author 
of the MS. Could not have formulated a faulty defini- 
tion®. Later on, however, he finds an alternative 
interpretation, according to which tne siUra may be 
regarded as containing a definition of direct knowledge. 
He says that ' sat-sampfayoge' in the sUtra, instead of 
being taken to mean simply ‘on the contact with 
reality’, should be interpreted to signify ‘on tne right 
■( sam ) functioning ( pvayoge ) with reference to reali- 

1 . ‘Sat-samprayoge purusasyendriydndm b^tddhi-janma 

tat pratyak§am animittam vidyarmnopcdamhhaTiatvdd 
iti\ 

^ 2. MBV. verses, 1 - 37 ; ( pp. 132-145 ). 
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ty or objects ( sat )’. Thus the definition of direct 
knowledge will be that kno^n ledge obtained by a person, 
which is the result of the right functioning of the 
sense-organs with reference to their objects\ Such 
a definition will exclude such erroneous cognition^^ 
that of silver in mother-o’-pearl. 


Kumarila, probably for the first time in the history 
of Hindu epistemology, introduces the distinction 
of the two kiuds of direct knowledge thus: 'At 
first, there is cognition, which is mere apprehen- 
sion ( dlocana-jftanam ) and non-reflective ( nirvikal- 
pakctm ), which resembles the cognition of a child or 
the dumb, and is caused by the mere object ( iuddfia- 
vastu-jam) ( V. 112. p. 168.) At the time of such 
a cognition neither particularity nor generality is 
perceived; it is only the individual object, which 
forms the substratum of both these ( tayor ddhUra- 
bhnta), which is cognised. ( V. 113, p. 169 ). It 
is maintained, however, that both the particularity 
( vt^e§a ) and generality ( samdnya ) of an object are 
implicitly present even in the non-reflective cognition 
as forming the character of the object; although the 
knower perceives the mere object only, that to say, 
as devoid of these characteristics^ ( V, 118, p. 171 


1. M^Y. 38-39 ( p. 145 ). 

2 . 'Id irvikalpaka-bodhe pi dvydtmakasyapi vastunah, 
Orahanam lahsandkhyeyam jndtvd Suddham tu grhyate 
( K 118, p, 171 ). 
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Such an object is not cognised as particular ( asadkoh 
rTanatvena ), for in the cognition other objects are not 
excluded ; nor is it cognised as general ( samdnyam 
iti ndpi ), for there is no inclusion of other objects in 
such a cognition ( visesdnugamd ‘klrpte^ ) ( V. 119 )• 
Subsequent to this, that cognition also by means of 
which the object is characterised by such attributes 
as generality, etc. {^jdtyddibhih ) is to be regarded as 
direct knowledge { pratyaksatvena sammaid)^ ( V. 
120, p. 172 ). It is emphasised that all cognition 
which is the result of the contact of the sense-organs 
with the object, whether it be non-reflective or reflec- 
tive is to be regarded as direct knowledge {pratyak^d)^ 
and that which is not the result of sense-contact is not 
to be called direct knowledge ( K. 124, p. I 73 )• The 
point in emphasising this is that the fact that in the 
reflective direct knowledge there are other factors 
besides that of mere sense-contact does not preclude 
it from being pratyak^a. It is further maintained 
that the general character, etc. perceived in reflective 
direct knowledge are to bq treated as an integral part 
of the cognised object, and not as something simply 
imposed upon it by the understanding *sthtiam naiva 
ftrjMyddeh, paratvaih vyaktito hi nafp says Kumarila 
^K. 141, p. 178 ), which Parthasirathi Misra explains 
thus in his Nydyorratndkafa. The three (categories) 
viz, the gen eral character, etc.^, are not altogether 

1 . The other two being attribute ( gfwtia ) and action 
( karma ). 
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different from the individual. It is a matter of uni- 
versal experience that an individual cow is perceived, 
only as possessed of the generic character of cowhood^ 
and this cognition could not be so if the general charac- 
ter were altogether different from the individual. In 
fact, it is this cognition ( of the generic character as a 
part of the individual ) which is the only proof of the 
generic character*. This cognition reveals the indi- 
vidual as always possessed of the generic character, and 
as there is nothing to contradict this identity between 
the generic character and the individual, it is really 
true and not false®. 

As against an alternative explanation, such as 
given by the Vai^esika School, that there is an insepa- 
rable relation ( samcKvay&sambandha ) between the 
generic character and the individual, it is argued that 
no such relation can exist between entities which are 
always found to be inseparable, nor can such relation , 
exist between entities which do not exist yet ( ani^- 
panna — lit. not accomplished ) , and if they already 
exist ( ntspaitau ), then there is inseparability^. 

As regards the nature of substance it is maintained 
that it is not an aggregate of properties like a forest 

1. 'Qaw iti gotvatmikaina vyakiih pratiyate; p. 178. 

2. 'lyam eva capratliir jatau pramanam ndnyaf; p. ITS.*' 

3. ‘paramarihikam eva laddtmyam iti naprdmanyam iti, 

4. Na ca yuta-aiddhandm aamhandhitvena kcdpana. 

Nanifpannaaya sambandho nispattau yuta-aiddhata, 

E. 146 p. 1^0. 
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which is a mere collection of trees. It is that to 
'■ which the properties belong ; which persists in and 
through the qualities which appear and disappear’, 
and which can be apprehended before the cognition 
of the properties^ ( K. IV. 152 ). Hence the sub- 
stance which is perceived as possessing a certain 
generic character, etc. is not to be regarded as unreal 
or of a different form ( K. 153, P- )• 

The reality of substance is further maintained by 
denying that a thing is cognised only as identical with 
the word which signihes it. The thing and the word 
although related to each other, are essentially different 
from each other, and the notion of a thing can be pro- 
duced through cognition independently of the word* 
( K. IV. 172 flf, esp. 175, 176, pp. 188-189). It is 
pointed out that the cognition of the character of a 
cow is in the form of a dewlap, etc., and that of the 
name cow ( Sansk, go ) in the form of the letters ‘c’ 
etc. ( in Sansk. ‘g* etc. ), while the act of cognising 
both these is without a form. Hence all these three 
are different from one another ( K. IV. 185, p. 19 1 ). 
Further if the form of a thing be identical with its 
name, t he various things denotea by one and the 

1. A'^f^^hava-tirobhava-dharmakesv-anuyayi yat. 

2. ‘Fatra va jnanam prag dharma-groihan^ bhavei'. JhS 
has evidently missed ‘yatra va jmnam’ in translating 
this verse — see Slokav. EngL Transl. p. 94. 

8, ilTa edvikaipitah Sabdad-iti vdoyo na grhyate. 

Tmdgrh%ta-§abdopi gotvadin pratipadyaie—lSi. IV. 176, 

p. m. 
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same word would be identical, which they are not 
( K. IV. 186. pp. 191-192 ). 

This description of the nature of substance by 
Kumarila is evidently in defence of the reality of 
substance against the view of those who would identi- 
fy it with either its qualities, or its cognition, or again 
its name. No particular names of schools or thinkers, 
whom Kumarila might have had in mind, have been 
mentioned. 

While Kumarila admits non-reflective direct know- 
ledge ( nirvikalpaka pratyaksa ) as preliminary to the 
reflective one ( savikalpaka ), he insists that the 
latter should not be denied the name of direct know- 
ledge, as the Buddhists have done, simply because 
there are other factors in it besides sense-cognition, 
such as memory, etc. ‘It is no command of a king or 
the Yeda\ says Kumarila, ‘that only that ( cognition ) 
is ^ratyak^a which takes place before remembrance’*. 
All cognition which is produced from the contact of 
the sense-organs with the object, whether before or 
after remembrance, is to be regarded as pratyak^*. 

Kumarila begins his expOi.ition of the doctrine of 
inference with a consideration of Sabarsvamin’s defi- 
nition of inference in his Bhd^ya viz. ‘Inference i|. 
the cognition of an object not in direct contact, and 
forming one of the two sides to a known relation, one 

1. K. IV. 234-235 ( p. 203 X ” 

2. K. IV. 236-237 ( p. 203 ). 
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of which is directly apprehended’^ He says that 
•the ‘known relation’ (^jhata-sambandha ) mentioned 
in the definition refers to the invariable concomitance 
of the character of the mark {linga — the middle term) 
with that which possesses the mark ( lihgi — the major 
term ); and it is through the middle term that the 
major term is proved. ( K. V. 4, p. 348 ). The 
object of inference, according to Kumarila, is the 
thing denoted by the minor term as qualified by the 
attribute signified by the major terra; e. g. the place 
as associated with fire ( K. V. 47-48, p. 359 ).® 

Kumarila objects to Sahara’s classification of 
inference as (i) that based upon a directly appre- 
hended relation ( pratyaksato dr^ta-sambandka ), 
“ and (2) that based upon a commonly known relation 
( sWmUnyaio dr^ta-sambandha ); for he says that all 
inference is equally based upon some observed rela- 
tion in particular cases, and that a general proposition 
fjuch as that which forms the major premise is, in all 
cases, arrived at by a repeated observation of parti- 
cular similar instances. The relation between motion 
and the change of position in the case of the sun® is 
as much based upon the direct apprehension of the 
cases of motion and the change of position in the 

# - ^ *■ — — — 

A. <iinv/md7iam 6a^rribandha8yaik^-de^<i-<l(JtTs7idd diet- 

deHntare ‘eannikrste' rthe btiddhih p. 10. 

2 . Basmad dharma-vi&i^asya dihaTtninah ayoA prameyata 

8a deiaayagni-yukteuya, 

3. Which ia an example of the eam&nyato dr^ifi inference. 
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case of particular persons such as Devadatta and 
others, as that between smoke and fire on the moun>» 
tain* is upon the direct apprehension of the concomi- 
tance of the two in such particular places as the 
kitchen etc. ( K. V. 1 38- 140, pp. 390-891 ). 

Kumarila devotes a long section of the Sloka-var- 
tika to the discussion of verbal testimony as a means of 
knowledge. As against such Buddhist logicians as 
Dinnaga and Dharmaklrti, and the Vaisesika philo- 
sophers, he maintains that verbal testimony is distinct 
from inference ; for it is devoid of the three conditions 
of inference ( trairUpya rahiiatvena ), and the object 
of inference is different from that of verbal testimony 
( tadrg-vtqaya-varjanai ). ( K. V. 98, p. 378 ). He 

points out that what is meant by verbal testimony as 
a means of knowledge is not cognition by means of a 
word, which may be the object of inference, but the 
meaning of a sentence, and this cannot be the object 
of inference^, for it is not arrived at by means of 
invariable concomitance { K. io8-iio, pp. 482-433 ). 

Following Sabarasvamid, Kumarila also maintains 
that the object of knowledge by similarity is neither 
the object remembered, c. g. the cow, nor the object 
perceived e. g. the gayal, nor the mere similarity 
— .k 

1. This being an example of the proktyaksto drsta inference. 

2 . Pramawtin, anumaTiam vd yady api sydi paddnuTniti/f, 

VakyarthasyagaTnarthatvad doso ndgama-vadindin’. ( V. 

108 p. 432 ). 
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noticed in the object perceived e. g. the horns in the 
gayal, but the object remembered as qualified by 
similarity, e, g. the cow as qualified by similarity to 
the gayal, or similarity as associated with the object 
remembered^. The reason for this view is that in so 
far as the identification of a gayal is due to the infor- 
mation given by another person that it is similar to a 
cow, it is a case of verbal testimony; in so far as the 
gayal and the marks of similarity are actually cognised 
by the senses, it is a case of sense-cognition ; and in 
so far as a person is reminded of a cow, it is a case of 
memory. It is only the cow as qualified by similarity 
which is not cognised by any other means; and hence 
it is the object of knowledge by similarity*. Know- 
ledge by similarity is not a case of inference, for simi- 
larity is not known as a property before it is cognised 
through resemblance and hence it cannot provide a 
middle term, which is essential for all inference®. 

. Presumption ariJtapaiii ) is the supposition of 
something unseen ( adr^fam ) in order to avoid a 
contradiction which would be involved in accepting 
a cognition obtained by any of the six means of know- 


1. Taamad yat amaryate tatayat addrsyena vi&esiiam, 
Prameyam upamdnaaya addrayam vd tadanvitam. 

( V. np. 87, p. 444 ), 

2. Viiiataaydnyato 'eiddher uparndna-pramdirntd. ( V. Up. 

88, p. 445 ) 

3. V. Up. 43, ( p. 446 ). 
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ledge\ Accordingly, Kumarila gives instance of 
presumption based upon sense-cognition, inference^ 
verbal testimony, knowledge by similarity, etc. For 
example, the presumption that fire has the property 
of burning things is based upon the cognition that it 
burns things; that the sun has got the power of mov- 
ing from one place to another is based upon the infer- 
ence that it has actually moved from one place to 
another, and so on^. The stock example of Deva- 
datta or Caitra that he must be out in case he is alive 
and not to be found at home, is a case of presumption 
based upon negation. It is shown at length that pre- 
sumption is an independent means of knowledge, and 
not a case of inference, the main argument being that 
in the case of presumption we cannot find a suitable 
middle term. For example, in the above instance of 
the presumption that Devadatta must be out in case 
he is alive and not at home, it is maintained that ‘the 
house as qualified by Devadatta’s absence cannot be 
predicated as a property of that which is denoted by 
the minor term ( viz. Devadatta ) for at the time of 
making such an assertion Devadatta is not recognised 
as qualified by absence in the house*. The presumption 

1. “Tramawa satka-vijnato yatrartho nanyathd bhavet, 
Adr^tam kalpayed anyam sdrthdpattir uddhrtd. p. 450!t 
( V. Aithap. 1 ). 

2. V. Arthap, 3-7, pp. 451-452 ). 

3. Tad-abhdvn-viHstam tv> grham dharmo na hasyacit, 
Orhdbhdva'vUiatas tu taddsau napratiyate — p, 453-K. 12 
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that one must be eating at night in case one is fat and 
f- does not eat during the day is a case of verbal pre- 
sumption ( ^rutarihapaiti')^ and it ’s shown that it is 
neither a case of verbal testimony nor of inference^ 

The next means of knowledge recognised by 
Kumarila is non-existence ( abhava ). it is the only 
mode of knowledge to establish the existence of a 
thing where the other five means of knovvledge fail. 
Non-existence is of four kinds: (i) prior non-exis- 
tence { prdg abava ), e. g, the non-existence of curd 
in milk; (2^ non-existence after destruction {pra- 
dkvamsdb/iava ), t. g. the non-existence of nailk in 
’curd; ( 3 ) mutual non-existence {a7iyonydbhdva), 
e. g. the non-existence of a horse in a cow, and vice 
versa, and (4) absolute non-existence (pityantdbhdvd)^ 
e. g. the non-existence of horns on the head of a 
hare‘-^. It is pointed out that if non-existence be not 
acceptea as a means of knowledge, we shall have to 
'grant the existence of curd in milk, of milk in curd, 
of the jar in a piece of cloth, of horns in a hare, of 
intelligence in the earth, etc., of shape in the soul, of 
odour in water, of taste in fire, and so on®. Further, 
if the classification of non-existence into prior non- 
existence etc. be not accepted as true, it will not be 
possible to draw a distinction between a cause and 

1. p. 463, K., 51 ff. 

2. p. 478, K. 1-4. 

3. p. 473, K. 5-6. 
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an effect*. The same classification also shows that 
non'cxistence is to be regarded as a real entity' 
( vastu ), for an unreal entity cannot admit of such 
classification^. A further proof of the Let that non- 
existence is a real entity like a cow is that it can be 
apprehended as applicable or ncxo-applicable to things 
and is the object of cognition®. 

Following SabarasYSmin Kurrarila admits the six 
means of knowledge explained above. Implication 
( smnbhava ) is regarded as a case of inference, for 
it is maintained that in such cases as the inclusion of 
the notion of ‘one hundred’ in that of ‘a thousand’, 
the knowledge is due to an invariable concomitance 
( aviyuta-bhavat ), and, therefore, the cognition is 
inferential. As regards tradition ( aitihya ) it is 
pointed out that a good deal of it is found to be un- 
true, and t-ence, it is not a valid means of knowledge; 
and whatever tradirlon is true it is a case ofsciip- 
tural testimofi) '*, * 

KurnSrsla undertakes a long dialectical refutation 

1. p. K 7. 

2. ‘Jla edvastund ete syuT bhedda tendaya vaatutd’. 

3 Fad vdnuvrtii vydvrUi buddhi grahyo yataa tv ayam, 
Yaamad gavddi-vaatu prameyatvde ca gamy ate — p, 475, 
K. 9. G. N. Jha. transl&Hiis ‘anuvrtti^vydvrtii’budditi- 
grdhyah’ as ‘capable of foraung fcha object of the notions 
of collective affirmation and differentiation’, which I am 
unable to understand. 

4, p, 492, K. 58, 
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of the doctrine that cojinitions have no external 
''objects ar. their basis { niralaf>ibar?c~vida). tie 
begins his criticism of t’ne t!‘.*r'ry by d- c’.aring that 
‘proof and nen-nronf { pramtlnztvuprinnar^aiva)', 
virtue and vie- tog.jllier '.xith their c;tn.-.eqaences ; the 
assumption cf the objects of injimcc oits, eniogistic 
passages, rnacH'as and names, etc., wi!' be out of 
place if cognitions wrro to be legirued ;is devoid of 
objects^. Therefo-e, titete who want to acquire 
merit should try to evamiue the ptobleai of the exis« 
tence and noa-existcrxe of thi tgs bv means of the 
accepted means of kiiowledge. 

As against the vievv that the external world may 
be supposed to have an illusory reality {samvrti) 
and that thus it will serve all the purposes of a real 
external wot Id, Kumfirila pertinently points out that 
there can be no reality about illusory reality, and 
hence, it cannot be a form of reality-, if it is real, it 
c-rnotbe illusoiy;and if it is illusory, it cannot be 
real“. Whatever do<;s not; exist, is not real ; and that 
which exists is rsal. Reality cannot be assumed to 
be of two kind.s: th It which is real and that which is 


•rl. Sarvam iti/ddi/ aynktira sydd artha-^unydHV, buddhi^u. 
( p. 2i7, K. 1-3 ). 

2, Samvrter na tu> satyatvam satya-bhedah kuto nvaya'in 
Satyam oet samvrtih keyam mrsd cei satyuid katham, 
p. 218 K. 6. 
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The realify of the external word is maintained 
against both the subjective idealists of the YogScSra 
School and the /^Snya-vada School of the Buddhists 
by mainly examining the nature of cognition and 
pointing out: firstly that in all cognitions there is 
present the distinction between the cogniser, the cog- 
nition and the object cognised, and that one and the 
same thing cannot be all the three; secondly, that 
cognition is not cognised by itself, but that it is in- 
ferred through the object which is cognised; and 
thirdly, if the idea of an object were identical with 
the object, the object would be present along with 
the idea of it in memory.® 

Kumarila argues that all the various means of know- 
ledge should be regarded as self- valid ; for if sell-vali- 
dity does not belong to them as an inherent power, 

% 

1. Tasmad yan ndsti nasty eva yat tvasti iickramarthaiak 
Tat satyam anyan mitheyii na satya>-dvaya-kalpandf 
p. 219, K. 10. 

2. Long and complex dialectical argaments are put forth 
by Kumarila under Nirdlamb:ma-vdda and Bmya^vdda 
of Sloka*vdTtiha against the Vijndna-vada and the 

schools of Buddhism, which it is unimpor- 
tant to reproduce here; for they have no constructive 
value, and they are mainly an expansion of the much 
briefer and clearer refutation m given in the /Sahara* 
bhdsya. 


i 
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it cmnot be had from any other externa! source', 
if validity of cognition be regarded as something 
dependent upon the verification, there will result a 
regress ad infinitum-^ for the cogninon of each stich 
verification will stand in need of another verification, 
and so on^. Therefore, cognition is to be regarded as 
valid simply by virtue of its being a means of know- 
•ledge, and it is to be set aside as invalid only on the 
discovery of a discrepancy in its cause®. 

Invalidity ( apramavt'''am ) is of three kinds: (t) 
falsity of cognition ( miihyatva ) ; (2) non-perception 
or ignorance ( ajnana ) ; and (3) doubt ( samiaya I, 

, Of these the falsity of cognition and doubt are posi- 
tive entities, and hence ( vastutvad ) they are due to 
some defect m the cause of cognition {du^\a~kdrandd)'i 
and non-perception or ignorance is simply due to the 
absence of the cause or conditions of cognition. Inva- 
lidity is discovered through the cognition of its con- 
tradictory, that is to say of the real object ; e. g. the 
invalidity of the cognition of silver in the mother-o’- 
pearl is discovered by thp cognition of the mother-o’- 
pearl\ 

The nature of generic character, which is called 

1. Svatah sarva-pramamnUm Pramaiiyam Hi (jamyntam, 

JVa, hi $vato sail huMHi karivm anyena ^akyaie, p. 59, 

K. 47. 

2. pp. 60-61, K. 49-51. 

3. p. 61, R. 53. 

4. p. 62, K. 57. 
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jMi, OLkrii^, samanua^ or ^aHi is dis-'iissed uuder direct 
kno'^ltdige { pratydksa), Akrii Van^vada. The 
main point emphasised about it is that it is to be found 
in the individuals, and is perceptible by the senses 
like other particular qualities. In fact the individual 
and the generic characters are inseparably related to 
each other, and the cognition of the one would not be 
possible without the othei^. All individual objects, 
are cognised as having a twofold aspect— one that 
which distinguishes them from other objects — the 
specific character ; and the other that which brings 
them under a common class — the generic character ; 
and this twofold aspect would not be cognised if it 
did not belong to those objects- It is argued that if 
an object be perceived merely as a particular, there 
would be no idea of the generic character; and, on 
the other hand, if the generic character alone were 
perceived, there would be no ground for perceiving 
the particular®, A large number of generic characters , 
beginning with that of being are found in an indivi- 
dual object, and they are difierent from the specific 
characters such as the possession of a dewlap, etc. in 
the case of a cow\ 

1. Jatim evakrtim prahuh ; p. 546 also sdmdnyctm dlcrtir 
jdtih saktir va so hhidhlyaidm, p. 550- 

2. Anyo nydpelcsitd nityam syat sdmdnya vis'esayoh 
vUesdndm oa sdmdnyam U ca tasya hhavanti M. 9.p. 547 

3. 8arva-va8iu§u budhiS ca vydvo'Uy-anugamdtmihd. 

Jdyate dvyatmakatmna vind sd ca na siddhyati, K, 5. 
Vi§esa'7natra iste ca na sdmdnya matir bhavet, 
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(i»l) Epistemology of the Praliliakara 
Scliool of tSie Pt§/va-m!mamsa. 

No original r;crV' Prab^iiVara b?s b;^'in pnblLsh” 
ed so far. The cnl}? first hand son^'ce of his philoso- 
phy is the BrJiafi, a manuscript which is to be 
found in the Library of th;; Royal Asi i.ic Society of 
Bengal, and which has b.ten used by Dr Goiyanatha 
Jha in his exposition of toe Pra'ohivrir.i Sciiool of 
Pfirvamlmarnsa. Next to ti:e Erhatl is the Praka- 
rat}a-pauctLy. of Smikanatha Alisra, a work which is 
still the nu-in source of the phiiosophy of the Prabha- 
kara School. 

According to the Prahhakara School, knowledge 
is of two kinds', valid and in /alid. Of these the first 
is called cognitioii {anubhuti), and theseeond memory. 
( smrti ) which is diiTerent from cognition* in so far 
as it is produced entirely bv tne impressions left by a 
previoUvS cogritiou { pUrva-viJuana samskara-maU 
rajam ). Following his predecessors in the IMimamsa 
School, PrabLakara also lield tue doctrine of the self- 
validity of knowledge* 4t is stni..gey indeed^, says he, 
'now a cognition can be said 10 apprehend an object 

Sdmdnya^^mdtra^boilhe in niv'^nimiitmiwmdhlh. 6 . 

p. 646. 

Finde satiddi-jailnam hahvvndtn snmmeiaid 

Tdbhyo vUisyaie gotvam sdmddibhir amintiaynnh^ 3,p. 614, 
1 . ^pramdnavi annhhuiih; na ca Bmrtah i^rdmdnyd'paUiT 

Hi dar^ayati, Bd amrter anyd\ i\ PaUcikd^ p- 4*2. 
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and yet be invalid’^ 

While discussing the view of YijMna-vada that 
cognitions are directly perceived, and that they are 
identical wiih the objects of cognition, Prabhalcara 
also, fo'lowing Sabara-svamin, maintains that cognitions 
are not perceived directly but that they are known 
through inference. In this connection he draws a 
distinction between an object of direct cognitiob 
{ samvedya ) and an object of indirect cognition {pra- 
meya ). The former being an object, the form of which 
is immediatly apprehended through the sense-organ ; 
and the latter that which is cognised indirectly with- 
out its form being immediatly apprenended. Foe 
example, fire as perceived by the eye is samvedya, 
and as inferred through the perception of smoke is 
prameyd?. 

PrabhSkara differs from his predecessors with regard 
to the number of the valid means of knowledge in so 
far as he rejects ‘non-existence’ ( abkava ) as a sep^ 
rate pramVLn.a. Direct knowledge is defined by 
Prabbakara as direct apprehension ( sdksat-pratlilk ), 
which involves the cognition of three factors; (i) the 
apprehended object {meya)'^ (2) the apprehending 
subject {mair)’, and (3) the act of apprehension 

1. Brhati, MS, p. 8, quoted in PFM. p. 21; also P. Paheikd, 
pp. 32 ff. 

2. Brhati, MS, p. 7 ff ; Rjuvimald pp. 54-61 (quoted in PPM, 
p. 26 ); also cf. P. Pandkd, pp. 63 and 64, 
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( 'brama )'. This analysis of sense-cogaition into 
three factors has been called ^Iripiit.i-pratyaksa-vdda i 
which is regarded as particularly distinctive of the 
Prabhakara School. A corresponding analysis of 
cognition is found, as we have already seen, in Vat- 
syayana’s Nydua-bhasya on NS. I, i, i, — ^^artha- 
wait ca i/rdtndt^e pramdtd prameyam pramitir ita 
arthavanii hhavantt \ but it is cot maintained by 
VatsySyana that the apprehending subject is cognised 
directly in the act of cognition itself. 

According to the Prabhakara School, direct 
knowledge pertains to substance, generic character 
7 nd qualities^ The division of direct knowledge into 
non-reflective ( nirvtkalpaka ) and reflective ( savi- 
kalpaka ) in the Prabhakara School is the same as in 
the Bhatta School. The diflference between the two 
jchools as regards the nature of non-reflective per- 
ception is that while according to Kumarila®, the 
larticular and the generic character, although present 
mplicitly, are not perceived at the first moment ,* 
tccording to Prabhakara, they are perceived, but not 
IS particular and generic characters; for the object 
lognised is not yet compared with other objects^, 

1, P. Pafloikd, p. 62, ‘‘praiyakstasija, viSemiv^dha, meya-mdir- 
' pramam sd’, 

2. Dravya-jdti-(}Unesv iwiriya-minyoijotlkd ad praiyakxd 
fratitih, P. PaltcUcd, p. 52. 

S. MBF. IV, 113. 

4. P. Pandka, pp, 54 and 55, 
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This view, it will appear, is practically the same as 
KumSrila’s; and that it is not really meant to be 
different from Kumarila's veiw is evident from the 
assertion in the Prakarana-pancika: '^nirvikalpakam 
asamanya^visesa^visayaw!^^ ‘^non-reflective {knowledge) 
is that which has not the particular and the generic 
characters as its object^ which is just parallel to the 
text of the Sloka-v&rttkax vt^eso na samdnyam tadcb 
ntm anubhuyaid^^ at that moment neither the parti- 
cular nor the generic character is apprehended^. It 

1. P. Paneikd, p. 55. 

2. In /SF. IV, 113. 

S. The text of P. Paacikd which suggests that there is a 
difference between Prabhakara and Kurnarila on this 
subject is: Hasmdt sdmdnya-vUesau dve vastum prati^ 
padyamdnam pratyaksam prathamam upapadyate 
kioiiu vasivantardnmandhdna-'sunyatayd sdmdnya^* 
visesa-rfqmtd na pratiyate\ Bat here also it is clearly 
said that the properties are not cognised as specific an^ 
generis, and hence the text practically does not mean 
anything different from what Kurnarila has said in MSV 
IV, 113. G. N. Jha thinks that there is a real difference 
between the two schools, when he says ( PPM. p. 38 ) 
“Here in also lies the chief difference of the Prabhakara 
from the Bhatta view etc...” 

Keith appears to favour the view I have express^ 
here. He says ( K, Mimdmsd, pp. 25, 26 \ ‘There does 
not appear to be any very real difference between the 
view of Prabhakara and that of Kurnarila, though their 
verbal expression differs ...’ 
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will appear that later on Ramriniija* hns dcgcribed non- 
reflective direct knowledge in the same way (Chapter 
IV, iii) as we find it in the Prakarana-pancikU. 

All knowledge implies a subject ( inatr ) which is 
cognised directly; for no cognition or remembrance 
of an object is possible w'ithout a subject, which is the 
seif*. In all cognitions there is present the consci- 
ousness ‘I know’, not that ‘something else knows’®. 

The definition and classification of inference as 
given by the Prabhakara ISchcol are essentially the 
same as those formulated by Sabarasvamin and accep- 
ted by KuiDarila\ There is a difference, however, 
between the Bhatta and the Frabhakara Schools as 
regards the nature of the object of inference ; for, 
according to the former, it is something not previous- 
ly known ; while, according to the latter, it is some- 
thing already known*. Accoiding to the Bhatta 

1. Ramanuja’s Sri-bhasya. 

2. Yavati kacid grahana smarana-ruiKi 'imitltis tuira sdk- 
sad dtmd pratibhdti, na hy dimoiny anainibhisaindne 
visayd bhdaante. F. Fceilcikd, p. 5ti. 

S. sarvd hi pratUir evam upaywyate ‘ham jdndmiU, na 
punar jdndUti kacid buddhir mii. V. FaUeikd, p. 56. 

4, Laihgikaikade^a-visayam sambandku- niyanmm smartah 
jpurmasya niyata-sambandhaika-de^a dariiandd yd 
bvddhis tad anumdnam. F. Fanciliki., p. 72. 

5. Kecii iu bddhita-vimyatvam ivdsddhita-vuayatvam apy 
anumdna-kdranam dhuh..., iat prabhdkarn-viatdnwa- 
rino ndnv,manyante. F. Fansikd, p. 76. 
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School, although the general concomitance between 
smoke and fire is known, the particular fire existing ' 
at a certain particular spot, e. g. on the mountain, is 
not previously known, and it is this fire which is the 
object of inference. 

Verbal testimony is called scriptural testimony 
( 4astram ) in the Prabhakara School, and is defined 
as the cognition of an object, which is not in contact * 
with the sense-organs, through the interpretation of 
words*. Only the testimony of the Vedic texts is 
regarded as reliable ; for the words used by a man 
are always liable to convey erroneous information*. 
In this respect there is a difference between the, 
Bbatta and the Prabhakara School; for the former 
classifies verbal testimony as (i) human ( pauruseya ) 
and ( 2 ) non-human ( apaufu^eya ), and regards both 
of them as reliable®. 

The Prabhakara School agrees with the Bhatta 
School with regard to the definition and nature of* 

1. Bdstram mbda-vij^a'odd cesannihrste ‘rthe budhil).. P. 
FandM, p. 87. 

2. Nd ^asiTc^vyaiinktci'/ni HbddTn nsii Sabdaddhi yad vi- 
jnanam asannikrstie tctc ch&stTd'ni > wa ca vedd-vyoti- 
Tekena tat sambhavctti j...laukikcim hi vakyam itdTlkf^ 
myam niseayam dpddayaii laukika-Vdcasam unrLa- 
hh'dyisthatvdd ariha-vyabhicumsya Satukitmt- P. Fan- 
cikd, p. 94. 

3. i^asiradipikd, p. 51, 
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knowledge by similarity*. 

Presumption ( arthapatti ) is de6ned as that 
assumption without which a certain known fact can- 
not be seen to be consistent. According to the 
Prabhakara School, knowledge by presumption differs 
from inference in so far as the ground of presumption 
is doubtful, while that of inference is devoid of doubt. 
When a certain person, say Devadatta, is not found 
at home, it is doubtful whether he is alive, and is, 
therefore out ; he may be dead^. According to the 
Bhatta School, there is no doubt in the ground of 
knowledge by presumption ; for if it be doubtful, it 
will not be possible to have knowledge by presump- 
tion at all. If it be not known for certain that a 
person, who is not at home, is alive, there cannot be 
any reason to believe that he is out. 

Non-existence ( abhava ), which is accepted by 
Kumarila as a means of knowledge, is rejected by the 
Prabhakara School on the ground that the means of 
knowledge can be considered only with reference to 
some object to be cognised— 'savz'aw pramSknam 
prameyavina-bhavi\ As there is no object of cogni- 
tion in the case of cognition by non-existence, it is not 
to be regarded as a means of knowledge®. 

1. ‘Sadrsya-daviianottham jfMnam tsadrntjvk'vimiyakani 
upamanam’. P. Panoikd, p. 110. 

2. P. Pancika, pp, 113-118. 

"Vina kalpanaydrthena drdend.nv>pap(i.nnatam, 

Nayati drstam drtham yd sdrthdpaiiis tu> kcdpand.” 

3. P. Panoikd, p. 118. 
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The Prabhakara School agrees with its prede- 
cessors in rejecting implication ( sambhava ) and 
tradition ( aitihya ) as means of knowledge. 

That the problem of the nature of generic charac- 
ter {jdti) was regarded important by the later Indian 
philosophers is evident from the discussions concern- 
ing it in the works of almost every one of them. We 
have already seen what Kumarila and some of the 
Jaina thinkers had to say cn the subject. In the 
Prakara^a-paflcikd^, we find a classification of the 
various views held by philosophers about the nature 
of the generic character. It is said that (i) according 
to some, the generic character is simply a fiction^ 
( vikalpa-vLasita ); (2) according to others, although 
it is real, it is not different from those things which 
form its substratum ( Us'rayebhyo abhinnam anuman- 
yante')\{'^) according to a third class of thinkers, it 
is different from its substratum, and is cognised by 
inference ( bhinndm apy anumeydm dhuh ) ; while» 
(4) according to a fourth class of philosophers, it is 
both different and not different from the things which 
form its substratum ( bhinndbhinndm icchanti ). 
According to Prabhafeara, says the author of the 
P . Pancikd, the generic character is different from 
its substratum, and is the object of direct knowledge.* 
It is the product of reflecting over previous forms of 

1. Ibid, p. 17 ff. ‘Mahudhd jdti-visaye vivadante vipa^o- 
itah’, etc. 
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things^; that is to say, it is the result of comparison. 
Prabhakara and Kumarila agree in so far as both 
regard the generic character as sonivsthing perceiv- 
able by the senses ; and they differ from each other 
in so far as, according to Xumarila, the generic cha- 
racter is not different from the- particular things which 
form its substratum^. Accoidiag to the Prabhilkara 
School, the generic character is found in each indi- 
vidual of a class, and is eternal. It does not appear 
or disappear with the appearance acd disappearance of 
the individuals. It is only the relation of the generic 
character with the individual which is established 
when the individual comes into existence, and ceases 
when it is destroyed. 

The argument that the exterual world is not real 
for it is like the world of dreams is refuted by Pra- 
bhakara thus: 'We are justified only in assuming 
from a well-known effect a cause that would make 
the effect possible, and not one that would destroy 
it ; what we find ui a dream is that tliere is cognition 
of an external object this effect can justify us in 
assuming — -not indeed the absolute non-existence of 
the external object — but the real existence of such an 
object,as without this tliecogrntion would be an impossi- 
bility. As a general law we know it to be true that 

1. Jatir aArayaio hhinw pratyakm-jrid'na-gocard. 

PurvdkdravamarSena. prabhdkara'guror mata, 

P. Fanoikd, p. 17. 

2. MSV. 62-G2, &nd, Vana-vdda, 75-76. 
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that without which something else is not possible is 
the cause of this latter ; from this it follows that the ' 
cause of dream-cognition is some object in the exter- 
nal world’\ It is not exactly clear against which 
particular school this refutation of the doctrine is 
directed, though we know that the doctrine refuted 
here is identical with that of Sflnya-vada of Buddhism. 

It is pointed out in the Prakarana pancika that ^ 
the term 'pramana' is ambiguous. It may mean 
either cognition ( pramiti ) itself, or it may signify 
the means of cognition ( karaif-a ). In case it is the 
first, the result {phaia ) of pramai}a is the taking or 
the rejecting etc. of an external object^. If it is the ^ 
second, it means the contact of the mind, the sense- 
organs, and the object ; and the result is the cognition 
itself®. This applies both to direct knowledge and 
inference^. 


1. Brhatl MS. p. 5 b. ( quoted in PPM. p. 26 ). 

2. ‘Mdnatve samvido hdhyam hana-danddikam phalam', 
P. P. p. 64. 

3. ca IcaTanam mana indriyam eva va, 
Tad-artha-sannikarso vd mdnam cet purvakam phalam, 
P. Pahoikd, p. 64. 

4. P. Pancika, p. 82. 
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The Development of Samkhya Episte 2 iioiogy 

In Gaudapada’S Bhasya and Vacaspati 

» ♦ 

Misra’s Samkliya-tattva-kaiiniud i 
on the Samkljya-karika. 

The Samkhya theory of knowledge was developed 
by Gaudapada and Vacaspati Misra in their commen- 
jtaries on the Samkhya-Karika, especially by the latter. 
There is no external evidence to prove or disprove 
the supposition that the Gaudapada, the author of the 
Bha§ya on the SK., was the same person as the author 
of the Mmdukya — karika bearing that name 5 but the 
thought, language and style of the two works suggest 
that it is very improbable that they were written by 
the same person. It is a well-known fact now that 
Gaudapada’S Bhasya is mostly based upon an earlier 
commentary on the SK. called the Mdthara-vrtti, 
the date of which is believed to be about 500 a. d. 
The BhO^ya must, however, be earlier than the 
Samkhya-taUva-kaumudi of Vacaspati Misra, for it 
does not show any knowledge of the comments of 
Vacaspati Mi^ra on the Somkliya-^arikas^ and is deci- 
dedly of a primitive style. 

(1) Gaudapada’S Bhasya on the SamKhya-karika 

* ♦ 

j Under SK. 4, Gaudapada refers to the Mimainsa 

list of the six means of knowledge ( pramanias ), and 

states that accord ing to the Samkhya presumption 

1, See S. K, Belvalkar, Bhandarkar Gommemorative 
Easaya, 1917, pp. 172, 174. 
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( arihapatii ) is included in inference ; and impication 
{ sambhava ), non-Qxi&tence {abhdva), guess {pra- 
iibha^), tradition ( aitihya ) and knowledge by simi- 
larity ( upatna ) are included in verbal testimony. 

The only point worthy of consideration from the 
point of view of the theory of knowledge in Gauda- 
pada's Bhasya is his explanation of the three kinds of 
inference. He says; ‘Inference is said to be of 
three kinds: ^esavat, pUrv&vat, and sdmdnyato-dr^ta '. 
That which has a previous ( instance ) is called 
pflrvavat-pUrvam asydsiiti iurvavat ; for example, 
rain is inferred from the appearance of clouds, because 
of the previons experience {pUrvadr^titvdt) ] ^e^avad, 
for example, having found that a drop of water from" 
the sea is salt, ( it is inferred ) that the rest ( of the 
sea-water) must also be salt. Samdnyato-drsta \ — 
haring observed that they have shifted from one 
place to another, it is inferred with regard to the 
moon and the stars that they must be moving like 
( a person, say) Caitra: Just as having noticed that' 
a person named Caitra has got from one place to an- 
other, it is inferred that he must be moving; so in 
the case of the moon and the stars also ( that they 

1. This is an uncommon term found in Gaudapada’s com- 
mentary. He explains it thus ipruitibha, yatha dak^inena 
vindhyasya aahyasya ea yad uttaram prthivyam 
asamvdrayam, sa prades'o manoramah, evam ukte tasmin 
pTOkde'se iobhand gund/i sanUti pratihkotpadyate. The 
Bhdeya, Golebrooke and Wilson’s edition, Bombay, 1897, 
p. 25, 
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must be moving). Similarly, having seen that the 
> mango tree is in blossom at one place, it is inferred 
by means of ^amanyato dr^tz. that mango trees 
must be in blossom at other places also. This is 
samanyaio-drsta. What next is meant by saying that 
inference is based upon a mark {lihgd) and that which 
bears the mark (Jingi) ? That (inference) is based 
^ UDon a mark (^lihga-pftrvakam) , in which the bearer 
Oi me mark {lihgt) is inferred by means of the mark ; 
for instance, a mendicant by means of his staflf. That 
(inference) is based upon the bearer of a mark, in 
which the mark is inferred by means of that which 
bears the mark, e. g. haring seen a mendicant it is in- 
ferred that the triple staff {tri-daijdam) must belong 
to him*.” 

It will appear that in his explanation of the three 
kinds of inference while Gaudapada agrees with some 
of the Nyaya commentators with regard to the mean- 
ing of pur^woai^ he has his own peculiar interpre- 
‘tations of ^e§avai and samanyato-dr^t^ which rery 
much resemble such explanations of them as are found 
in Matthara-vrUi and Anuyogadvdra, both very early 
works®. This is another indication of the fact that 
the author of the Bhasya belonged to an early period. 

Gaudapada’s explanation of ‘ apta-iruiih ’ as 
aptaica 4ruti»ca dptairutl)^ is evidently wrong ; for 

1 . &KQB. pp. 29, 30. 

2. See Dhruva, THvidhmi, AnumanMti, Prooeedings of 
the First Oriental Conference, Poona, 1919. 
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the text in Karika (5) is clearly ‘ apta-^rutih ’ and I 
do not see how the compound can be expounded in 
the way Gaudapada has done. He explains ‘ Spta ’ 
as meaning preceptors like Brahman and others 
*apia acarya brahmadayah and ‘ as signifying 

the V eda-‘ irutir vedahj The meaning of 
' apta-irutih' is given in the 'K.arika itself that it signi- 
fies the utterance of a reliable person apta-iruttr apta- 
vacanam iu.’ We shall see that Vacaspati Mirra’s 
explanation of ‘ abia-^rtdth ’ is different from that by 
Gaudapada, although both have tried to include the 
authority of the Veda as a form of verbal testimony. 
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The theory of knowledge in the Samkhya- 
tattva-kaumudl of Vacaspati Misra. 

,/The Sarnkhya-tattva-kaumudi is VM’s commentary 
on the Samkhya-kUriha^ and is more important as a 
work on the Samkhya than even the original work of 
i^varakrsna. 

Under K. IV. VM explains a means of knowledge 
{pramdffd) thus t Prankdn.a is that by which a thing 
is measured (known), and hence it is the cause of 
right cognition (pramdY, ^ functioning of the 

intellect, which is free from doubt and self-con- 
tradiction, and has for its object something unknown.* 
This knowledge belongs to some person ; the result 
of it is right cognition 3 and the means of acquiring 

1. Pramam praii karanatvam av agam yate. 

2. Tac caSdndigdhaviparUanadhigata-visaya cittavrttih. 
Dr. G. N, Jha translates this sentence thus : ‘ This defi- 
nite right notion is a mental condition free from the 
contact of all that is either doubtful, self-contradictory 
or unknown.’ It will appear that ‘ anadhi-gata-visaya.’ 
does not mean ‘ that free from the contact of all that is 
unknown ’ as Dr. Jha’s translation puts it, but ‘ that 
which has for its object something not ( already ) known, 

* which condition, as is well-known was included in the 
definition of cognition by the later writers on logic in 
order to exclude memory ; and here too the last sentence 
in the paragraph ‘etena samiaya'VipaTyayaemfti- 
eadhanesv aprasangafy ’ clearly shows that ‘ anadhigata- 
^ m§aya ’ is meant to exclude memory 
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it is the prantat^a. This description of pramohi^a pre- 
cludes the application of the name to such cognition r 
as is the result of doubt, error and memory. 

The various factors in cognition are explained 
thus : The element of buddhi is without conscious- 
ness, for it is material ; and for the same reason 
its determinations (adhyavasayd) are also devoid of 
consciousness like a jar, etc. Similarly, pleasures, etc. , 
also, which are the various modifications of buddhi 
are also insentient ; while the purusa, who has no 
relation to pleasures, etc. is sentient. This puru^a 
appears to be possessed of cognitions and pleasures, 
etc. (jhana^sukhadtman iva) on account of these being 
present in the element of buddhi and thus reflecting 
themselves in the puru^a^ while the buddhi and its 
determinations, although insentient in themselves, 
appear as if they are sentient on account of the re- 
flection of the puru^a^. 

The next point worthy of notice in the STK. is, 
the division of inference into ‘ vita ’ and avlta' Vita 
is that inference which ai^irms something on the 
basis of agreement^. This is of two kinds: (i) 
pitrvavat, and (ii) sdmanyatO’dr^ta. Of these,- the 
piiwavai is that which has such an object for its in- 
ference the characteristics of the species of which are , 


1. STIT. (G. N. Jha’s edition), p. 10, 

2 . * Anvaya-tmi/khena i^ravaTtamanam vidhayakam vitami 
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already known,^ e. g. the inference of fire on a 
mountain from the existence of smoke, where the 
characteristics of fire (as a species) are already known 
from one’s experience of it in the kitchen. The 
samanyaio-drsta is that which has such an object 
for its inference the characteristics of the species 
of which are not known ;* e. g. the inference of sense- 
organs from the cognitions of colour, etc., where 
although one has the idea of general causation from 
such experiences as the cutting of a tree with an axe, 
the particular cause of the perception of colour etc. 
viz. the sense-organs, has never been perceived before. 

is the ^e^avai inference which is explained 
'thus : ‘ ^esa ’ is ‘ that which remains and the infer- 
ential knowledge which has this remainder for its 
object is called ‘ Then quoting Vatsyayana 

it is said that ‘ the cause in question being eliminated, 
and the other alternatives being found irrelevant, the 
idea of the remainder parise^a'^. An example 
V this kind of inference is given under 5K. iX, 
where it is proved that ' the cloth is not different from 
the threads, since it is a* property characte’listically 
inhering in the latter. An object differing in essence 
from another can never inhere in it ; as tfie cow does 

not inhere in the horse ; but as the cloth is inherent 

. \ 

1 . drsta-sva^aksaM-sammiya^visaymi yat tjM pibTvavat 

2 . Adrsta‘Bva4aJcsana-Bdmdnya^visayam> ; 

I 

8. ' prasakta-prati^edhe, anyatraprasah^jat 
mmpratyayafi pariseaah,^ 
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in the threads, it is not diflferent from it in essence. 

It will appear that the essential characteristics of vtta 
and avtia inference according to VScaspati Misra, as 
explained here, are the same as those according to 
Uddyotakara ; that is to say, one is based upon agree 
ment, and the other upon difference.^ 

As regards verbal testimony, after having explained 
how it comes after inference in order, VM. says that 
it is self-evident (svaiah i>r amalgam ) ; for it is free from* 
all discrepancies and doubts on account of its pro- 
ceeding from the Veda, which is not the work of a 
human being. For the same reason, knowledge which 
is the result of the texts of the Smriis and the Purd^s 
etc., which are based upon the Veda, is also true. 

It is to be noted that the self- validity which VM. 
attributes to the knowledge of the Veda and its de- 
pendent scriptures does not represent the view of the 
author of the 5K., as it is inconsistent with Kdrikd H 
where it is said that ‘ the revealed knowledge is like 
the "(E^bvious, since it is characterised by impurity, de- * 
cay an4 excess In his comment on this K.arikd, VM. 
has explained this condemnation of tne Vedic 
authority by saying that it refers only to the ritualistic 
portion of it ; but there is nothing in the text of 

^ 

1 . anvaya-rm^khena pravariamdnam vidhdyakam vltam, ; ^ 

vyaUreh(jt-m^J>khena pravartamdnam nisedhakam avUam. 

STK. on SKI 5 (p. 12). 

2 . d, rstamddnitis'ravikah ea hy avi^uddhiksaydtUaya- 
yuktali' 
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text of the Kartkn to suggest that it is so. Further 
^ in Karika V, ‘ apta-irtiHK ’ is explained as ‘ apta~ 
vacanam ’ the utterance of a reliable person, or as 
VM. explains it, ‘ true utterance,’ which fact indi- 
cates clearly that by ‘ ^rutth ’ the author of the 
K.arika did not mean the Veda and the dependent 
scriptures. VM. himself has explained ‘ ’ as 

knowledge of the meaning of a sentence produced by 
words ’ srutih vakya-janitam vakydrtha-j^anam. 

It is shown that verbal testimony is not a case 
of inference by pointing out that when the meaning 
of a sentence is the object of cognition iprameyd), 
the sentence or the word does not serve as a mark 
“ {lingo) ; for it is not its property {na iu tad-dharmah)', 
nor does a sentence, while signifying something, stand 
in need of the cognition of a relation such as is needed 
in the case of inference. 

After having explained direct knowledge, inference 
,and verbal testimony VM. proves how the rest of the 
pramof^as treated by some other schools of thought 
as separate from these are^included in them. Know- 
ledge by similarity, he explains, is a combination of 
verbal testimony, inference and direct knowledge? 
for the knowledge produced by the statement : ‘ The 
.gayal is like a cow ’ is a case of verbal testimony j 
the knowledge that the word ‘ gayal ’ signifies an ani- 
mal resembling the cow is a case of inference ; and 
lastly, the cognition of resemblance of the animal 
called gayal to a cow is a case of direct knowledge. 
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Presumption {arthapatti) too is not a distinct means 
of knowledge; for, to take the usual instance, the 
fact that a person, say Caitra, must have gone out if 
he is alive and not found at home, is a matter of 
inference; a particular finite object, when not found 
in one place, must be found elsewhere. 

Non-existence {abhdvd) is shown to be a case of 
direct knowledge ; for the negation of a jar at a cer- 
tain spot is merely a particular modification of that 
spot characterised by the absence of the jar. All 
forms of existence are changing every moment except 
the power of consciousness ; and as all 

of them are perceptible by the senses, there is no ob- 
ject which does not fall within the scope of direct 
knowledge. Therefore, there is no need of postulating 
any other form of pramuna. 

Implication {sambhava) is a case of inference 
for the knowledge, for example, that lesser weights 
are included in the greater ©nes, is based upon the 
general known principle that greater quantities contain 
smaller ones. 

Tradition {aiiihya) is no mode of knowledge ; for 
it is simply a rumour, the origin of which is not known 
and hence it is not reliable. 

The objectivity of the material world is proved 
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under SK. XF as against the subjective idealists, who 
, say that there is nothing besides knowledge {vijnand). 
It is maintained that the nruufestcd world (vyaktam) 
is objective {viaayo-h), that is to say, perceptible and 
something external to knowledge. For the same 
reason it is ‘ common ’ {samdnyam), that is to say, it 
is perceived in common by many persons.^ If it be 
accepted that everything is only knowledge, then as 
knowledge is not common, that is to say, it is not' 
shared by diflferent individuals, material things also 
would not form the object of common experience. 
But this is not so ; for, says VM., we find the glances 
of a dancing girl form the object of attention to many 
ipeople at a time. 

Under Kdrikdt XXVII, while discussing the 
nature and functions of mind as a sense-organ, VM. 
explains the distinction between non-reflective 
{niTvikalpaka) and Tt^tc\Xvt,{savikalp(ika) direct know- 
ledge pointing out that it is mind which supplies defi- 

Iri-gujiam aviveki vimyah samdnyam aoetanam 
prasava-dharmi. 

Vyaktam tatha pmdhdnank tad-viparitaa tathd oa pumdn. 
It will appear thai all that is said in the Karilcd ia that 
matter both manifested and unmanifected (pradikdnct) forms 
the object of knowledge (visaya) as opposed to the spirit, 
^hich is the subject, and the £arikd by itself does not appear 
to aim at a refutation of vijUdTia-vada, It simply draws a 
distinction between the characteristics of matter and spirit. 

2. tan praty aha ‘ visaya ’ iti, vi§ayo grahyah ■ vijndnad 
vahir iti ydvat • aha eva “ samdnyam ” anehaify puTi^air 
^ grhltam ity arthafi, iSTK. p. 27. 
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niteness to the object of perception and distinguishes 
it from other objects. He says : ‘ First there is only 
the presentational knowledge which is indeterminate, 
like that of a child or of those who are deaf, etc. pro- 
duced by an undefined object {mugdha-vastujam). 
Subsequently, the object is invested with its proper- 
ties, genus, etc., and this cognition which introduces 
these is also regarded as direct knowledge 
(pratyahsatvtna sammatS). This reflective function 
which belongs to mind distinguishes an object from 
others of the same and different species, 
and forms the characteristic feature of raind.^ This 
description of the two kinds of knowledge exactly 
corresponds to that found in Kuraarila’s Mimamsa-^ 
iloka'Vdrtika. , ' 

ir V 

The Vedanta Epistemology according to 

Gaudapada, ^amkara and Ramanuja, 

♦ 

Unlike the other schools of philosophy the episte- 
mology of the Vedanta as found in these important 
authors is of a divergent nature. In fact, so far as 

ft 

their doctrines of knowledge are concerned they may 
have as well belonged to three different schools. 
Gaudapada practically adopts the epistemology of tUe 
Madhyamika School in so far as he denies knowledge 
and reality in the ordinary sense. J^aipkaracarya makes 
an attempt to find a middle way between a complete 
denial of the knowledge and reality of tbe external 

1. STK. pp, 46, 47. 
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world and an unqualified acceptance of its reality by 
propounding his peculiar doctrine of maya'And avidya. 
!Ra.nri^nuja undertakes a trenchent criticism of Samkara’s 
theory of illusion and maintains that both knowledge 
and its objects are real. In doing so he gives an 
analysis of the various means of knowledge, especially 
of the non-reflective (nirvikalpakd) and the reflective 
( savikalpaka ) direct knowledge. Both Samkara and 
Ramanuja criticise the Buddhist doctrines of moment- 
ariness and subjective idealism. 

(i) The doctrine of illusory existence and 
illusory knowledge according to Gaudapada. 

• Gaudapada, whose work was the precursor of 
Saipkara’s Vedanta, has been called the first system- 
atic writer on the Vedanta metaphysics. His 
Mair}.dukya-karika, is in part a commentary on the 
Mdrfdukya Upanisad and in part an original treatise 
expounding the philosophy of absolute reality. As has 
' already been noticed by the students of the Kdrikd^ 
both the language and the thought of the author bear 
ample evidence to the fabt that he was greatly in- 
fluenced by the writings of Buddhist writers, especially 
of those who belonged to the Mddhyamika School.* 
In fact some of his Kdrikds bear striking resemblance 
' to the Mddhyamika-kdrikds of NSgarjuna, and except 
for the fact that Gau^pada has substituted ''Brahman' 

1. Cf. Dasgupta HIP. 1, pp. 42G-429 ; Radhakriahnan^ 
IP. pp. 452-453 ; J. Prasad, HP. p. 128. 
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for Nagarjuna’s ‘ Sunyaia ’ there is hardly any diflfer- 
ence between the philosophical positions of the two.^ ^ 
The work is divided into four chapters. The first 
chapter is mainly an interpretation of the Mav^dukya 
Upanimd, and in this Gaudapada explains the four 
aspects of self. Firstly, as the vaiivanara atm&n 
the self as conscious of the world in the state of 
waking 5 secondly, as taijasa aiman, the self as 
conscious in the state of dream ; thirdly, susupty 
atman, the self as in the state of deep sleep when there 
is no determinate knowledge, and the self stands in its 
own pure consciousness and pure bliss ; and fourthly, 
the self as beyond all perception, relation, compre- 
hension, definition, expression, etc., that which is 
characterised by the extinction of phenomenal reality 
(prapaficopa^amam). This last is the true nature of 
self. In the second chapter, Gaudapada explains 
how the world of experience is unreal. He attributes 
the perception ol all phenomena to illusion {ntaya). 

In fact, there is no relation of cause and effect, nor 
is there any bondage or liberation. The third chap- 
ter elaborates the same idea of illusory appearance 
as due to maya. The fourth chapter is mainly devoted 
to the discussion of the relation of cause and effect, 
and it is pointed out by mean's of a dialectical form of 
argument, very much like that found in the 
MMhyatnika-karikas, that there is only the appear- 
ance of change and production in things, and that the 


1. 1910, pp. 136 ff. 
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ultimate reality is unproduced, unchangeable, ucJjU*' 
^ substantial and completely unmoved.* There is no 
analysis of the various means of knowledge in the 
Maifduhya-harika, the reason probably being that 
these are regarded as illusory. 

The world of waking experience is shown to be 
as unreal and illusory as that of dreams-' svapna- 
jagarite sthane hy ekam ahur manl^inah ’ (II. 5). 
‘Just as the objects experienced as real in a dream are 
found to be illusory on waking up, so the objects ex- 
perienced as real in the state of wakefulness are found 
to be unreal by those who wake up in the state of 
absoluteness. Having raised the question as to how 
►the world of experience has come into being, how it 
appears to be diverse, and how the illusion is to dis- 
appear, Gaudapada says in quite unmistakable terms 
that it is which conjures up all the diversity 

by means of its own magical powers, and it is the 
appearance of true knowledge which dispels this plu- 
'rality and illusion : 

Kalpayaty atmandtmanam atma-dehah sva-mayayd 
Sa eva budhyate bheddn iti vedanta-niicayah * 

II. 12. 

That one whose self is its body, by itself conjures 
up its own self by means of its own magical power. 

It is that again which knows distinctions (among 
things). Such is the established doctrine of the 
Vedanta. 

1. J. Prasad, UP. pp. 

2. Also cf. II, 13 and ff. 
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Anikcita yatha rajjur andhaJcare vikalpitd 
Sarpa-dharddibhir bhdvais tadvad dtmd vikalpitah 

ir. 17. 

Niscitdydm yathd rajjvdm, vikalpo vinivartate, 

Rajjur eveti eddvaitam tadvad dtma-viniScayah 

II. 18. 

Just as a rope, being not distinctly perceived in 
darkness, is falsely imagined to be such things as a 
snake, a stream of water, and so on ; in the same way 
is the self imagined to be (different from what it is). 

Just as on a rope being definitely perceived as 
such, the false image disappears, and there appears the 
single perception that it is a rope only ; similarly, on 
the self being definitely ascertained as such (the* 
plurality of existence disappears). 

It will appear that while scholars have promi- 
nently noticed the other sections of the Kdrika which 
bear resemblance to Buddhistic philosophy, the parti- 
cular section from which the above verses have been 
quoted has received little attention. I regard these* 
verses important in so far as they clearly and con- 
clusively establish the fact that Gaudapida, as he 
appears in the Kdrika, is as good a Vedantist as 
his successor and well-known champion of the system, 
^rl-^aipkatacarya. In so far as Gaudapada recog- 
nises Brahman as the universal cosmic principle, he^ 
is as distinctly a Hindu philosopher and different from 
a Buddhist as any one can be. That there is very 
great resemblance between the monistic Vedanta as 
found in some of the Upani^ads and as developed. 
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later on to its fullest extent by GaudapSda and Sanika. 
ricarya on the one hand, and the Madhyamika School 
jf Buddhism on the other, no one will deny, but the 
distinction too between the two systems is unmistak- 
ible in so far as the one clearly recognises the exis- 
;ence of self, while the other as clearly denies it. Now 
Jaudapada, in his Kdrika, makes use of most of the 
)oints common to Madhyamika Buddhism and the 
Tedanta in so far as they support the proof of the 
llusory nature of the mental and the material world; 
lut, at the same time, sticks to the fundamental posi- 
ion of the Vedanta that self is the ultimate reality^ 

The fourth chapter of the K.drtkd, called the Aldta- 
Unti ‘Putting out the Fire-brand’, proves the illusory 
ature of the mental and the material world with all 
s relations of substance and attribute, cause and 
ffect, etc., and in doing so most of the dialectical 
rguments of the Mddhyamika-kdrikds of Nagarjuna 
ave been repeated. The chief points about Gauda- 
ida’s doctrine of knowledge and reality as found in 
le Kdrikd are: (i) That’the world of waking expe- 
ence is as unreal and illusory as that of dreams; 
) That the objects of experience are in no way 
flferent from the ideas of the same; (3) That these 
eas themselves are illusory. In accepting (i) and 

. The Karika is full of verses speaking of Brahman and 
atman as the ultimate reality. Besides those quoted 
above e£ III. 1-12. 
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(2) GaudapSda agrees with the Madhyamika and the 
Yogacara Schools respectively; and in maintaining 
(3^ he goes beyond the Yogacara doctrine. There is 
a good deal of repetition and ambiguity about Gauda- 
pada’s arguments, just as we find in those of the 
Mddhyamika-kdrika. It is clear, however, that thev 
are mainly based upon the relation of cause and effect. 
He starts with the premise that dreams are unreal/ 
They being unreal, their cause which is to be found 
in the world of waking experience must also be unreal. 
The world of waking experience being unreal, the ideas 
of it must also be unreal. Thus all the relations, 
including that of cause and effect, must also be unreal.. 
The verses like the following are typical of Gaudi- 
pSda’s arguments : 

Asaj jagarite drsitvd svapne paiyati tanmayaJy, 
Asat svapne pi dr^iva ca praiibuddho na paiyati 

IV. 40. 

Nasty asadd-hetukam asat sad-asadd-hetukam tathd^ 
Sac ca sadd-hetukam ndsti sadd-hetukam asat kuta^. 

, IV. 41. 

Having seen unreal objects when awake, one sees 
the same in dreams being invested with them ( tan- 
tnayah ) ; and having seen unreal objects in dreams 
also, one does not see them when one wakes up. ‘ * 
The unreal has not for its cauge the unreal ; like- 
wise the real has not for its cause the unreal ; the real 
has not for its cause that which is real ; and then how 
can the unreal have for its cause that which is real ? 
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In the abo7e verse the statement that the real has 
not for its cause that which is real is evidently based 
upon the denial of the principle of causation altogether. 
The last statement, viz. that the unreal cannot have 
for its cause that which is real, is the main argument 
employed by Gaudapada to prove the unreality of all 
knowledge and being on the basis of the universally 
'accepted unreal nature of dreams. 

ii) Samkara’s Theory of Knowledge and Reality. 

We do not find a systematic treatment of the 
means of knowledge ( pramdnas ) in any of i^anakara’s 
^works. His theory of knowledge can, however, be 
deduced from some portions of his works, especially 
his commentary on the Veddnta-sutras, II, 2 . The 
background of Sam.kara’s whole philosophy, and so 
also of his epistemology, is the well-known distinction 
between the world in the ordinary sense ( vydvaha- 
pika-jagai ), and the world in the highest sense ( para- ^ 
mdrtkika-jagat ), corresponding to which there are 
ignorance {avidyd) and knowledge ( pfafya ) respec- 
tively. This doctrine of twofold reality is not at all 
peculiar to Saipkara; for, as we have seen already, it is 
found in such Buddhist works as the Lah^dvatara-sUira^ 

* 1. LS. Il, 187, where the terms aamvrti and paramartha 
are used. Dr. E, J. Thomas has drawn my attention to 
the presence of the same distinction also in Kathavatthu- 
PFakarana-Atthakatha (JPTS. 1889, p. 10) — “Sammuti' 
saeea paramattha aaeoani vd ekato katvd pi evam aha”. 
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and the MadhyamiM-harikas of Nagarjuna*. It 
is also present in the Mandukya-karika of Gauda- 
pada^. What is peculiar to Sainkara is his conception 
of maya which, according to him, is something posi- 
tive ( bhava.rnpa ) and yet inexplicable ( anirvaca- 
nlya ). It is the cause of the world in the ordinary 
sense j and the disappearance of it through enlighten- 
ment unveils true reality, which is Brahman. It will- 
appear that while Samkara’s position with regard to the 
nature of ultimate and true reality is the same as that 
of Gau^pada, he differs from him and the Madhya- 
mika School in so far as, while maintaining the illusory 
character of the phenomenal world, he still holds, 
that it is not unreal in the sense that it is identical 
with knowledge, or does not exist at all. This rather ■ 
paradoxical doctrine Sainkara is able to hold, although 
as we shall see presently, inconsistently with his 
fundamental position, because of his peculiar concep- 
tion of ntdya. To him mdyd is a positive entity,#, 
and hence the phenomenal world of which it is the 
cause has also a positive existence. But as mdyd is 
also illusion, therefore, the world of ordinary expe- 
rience is also illusory. 


1. ME. XXIV, 8 and 9, where the terms ‘loha-samvrti-- 
satyam’ and 'paramartha-satyam’ have been used. 

( This Thesis p. ). 

2. IV. 57, Samvrtya jayate sarvam §a^vatam naati tma vai, 
Sadbhavena hy ajam actTvam ucchedaa iena nasti “oai. 
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Nnw all the above doctrines are, in the first ins- 
tance, based, according to /^amkara, upon the authori- 
ty of the revealed scriptures, especially the upanisads, 
and this in fact is suflficient to establish their truth. 
Reasoning by itself is no sure guide to truth, and has 
to be employed only to prove the truth of that which 
is already vouchsafed by the revealed testimony. 

' Accordingly, we find that in order to establish his 
own constructive tenets of philosophy, Samkara 
constantly and assiduously refers to the scriptural 
texts for proof, and it is only against his opponents 
that he uses argumentation. 

In the analysis of cognition Samkara holds a posi- 
tion very similar to that of the Samkhyai for, accord- 
ing to him also, it is the self which knows, and it is 
the intellect which acts, and the functions of the two 
are confused because of the reflection of the one on 
the other. It is because of the self that knowledge 
is possible. It is known by itself and does not form 
an object of knowledge like other objects. It is the 
ego characterised by the sense of P. Cognition > 
results from the conjunction of the self, the internal 
organ ( anta^-karatfa ), the sense-organs and the' 
object. Under Ved, S. II, 3 , 32 Saiifikara explains 
how this internal organ is variously called mana$, 
huddhi^ vijnana and ciita according as it functions in 
one way or another, and how its function being atten- 


1. j^maiodha, 25, 27. 28, 83, 34. 
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tion it is an indispensable factor in all cognition. It 
is called manas, when its function is doubt, etc. — ' 
^samiayadi-vrtiikam mana tty ucyate ' ; buddhi when 
its function is certainty etc . — ^niicayMiham vrttir iti . 

Sainkara raises the problem of knoxvledge and 
error in the opening lines of his commentary on the 
Vedanta-sUtras by pointing out that in ordinary expe- 
rience man fails to distinguish between two such ' 
opposite entities as the subject ( vi^ayin ) and the 
object ( visaya ) ; and that this superimposition 
( adhyasa ) of the qualities of the one upon the other 
is due to ignorance ( avtdya Superimposition 
he defines as the apparent presentation, in the form . 
of remembrance, to consciousness of something pre- 
viously observed, in some other thing — ' smrti-rupah 
paratra pUrva-drstavabhdsah* , or simply, as ‘the 
apparent presentation of the attributes of one thing 
in another thing ’ — *anyasya anya-dharmdvdbh^atd ’ ; 
as for example, ‘mother-of-pearl appears like silver’; - 
or ‘the moon although one only appears as if she , 
were double’. 'This kind of superimposition’, says 
Sainkara, 'learned men consider to be ignorance 
( avidyd ), and the ascertainment of the true nature 
of an object by discrimination they call knowledge 
( vidytl )^— ‘It is on this mutual superimposition of 

1 . Tath&py anyonyaaminn anyonyatmakaiam 

loka-vyavaharah. 

2 . ‘tad-vivekena ca vastu-avarupavadhaTanam vidydm 
ahV)h’, 
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self and non-self ( dtmandtmanoh ) that all such 
* practical conrentions as the means of knowledge and 
the objects of knowledge are based\ as also all scrip- 
tures, whether those concerned with injunctions and 
prohibitions, or with salvation. But how is it that 
the means of knowledge such as perception, etc. and 
the scriptures should treat of that which is dependent 
' upon ignorance ? The answer is that the operation 
of the means of knowledge is not possible unless 
there be first a notion of the subject ; and this is not 
possible without the erroneous notion that the sense 
of ‘I’ and ‘mine’ belongs to the body and the senses, 

, etc. For, without the employment of the senses, 
sense-cognition and the other means of knowledge 
cannot operate ; and without a substratum ( adhisthd- 
nam aniaret^a Y the senses cannot act. Nor does 
anybody act without considering the body as super- 
imposed by the nature of self. Nor can, in the 
absence of all that ( superimposition ), self, which, in 
its own nature, is free from all relations ( asahgasyd- 
imanah ), become a knowing subject. And without 
a knowing subject, there is no scope for the operation 
of the means of knowledge. Hence, sense-cognition 
and the other means of knowledge, as also the scrip- 

^ 1. sarva-prarndna-prameya-vyavahard laukikdh pravrttdh. 

2. This should be the body, although the Bhdmati takes 
the word to mean ‘superintendence or guidance’ and 
this would bo attributed to the soul. See Thibaut’s 
Transl, I, ( SBE ) p. 7 ( note ), 
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tures treat of those objects which depend upon 
ignorance^”. 

The purport of the above paragraph is that the 
ordinary human knowledge, which is the result of the 
pramdnas, pertains to the world in the ordinary 
sense which has only an illusory existence, although 
within this phenomenal existence also we have distinc- 
tions of knowledge and error, e. g. the perception of 
a rope as a snake. That Sarnkara regards the world 
in the ordinary sense as illusory and the result of 
error just in the same way as a snake, while there is 
a rope only, and also as something which can be sub- 
lated by the appearance of true knowledge, is clear 
from all his writings here and elsewhere. Hence, 
his position in this respect is in no way substantially 
different from that of Gaudapada, and he cannot 
consistently draw a distinction between the world of 
dreams and that of ordinary experience, in so far as 
both of them are illusory according to his own admis- 
sion. His observation while commenting on Ved. S. 
II. 2. 29, that the things of ''which we are conscious 
in a dream are negated by our waking consciousness, 
while those of which we are conscious in our waking 
state are never negated in any state^ is not consistent 

1, 1 have adopted Thibaut’s translation here and elaewhere 
with such alterations as appeared to be necessary. 

2. 'Naivam. jdgaritopalabdham vastu atambhadikam, Kaa- 
yanicid apy avasthdydm badhyate’. 
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4 with his well-known view that the world in the 
ordinary sense is the result of avidyd or adhydsa.^ 
which can be removed by true knowledge. All that 
Sanakara can say consistently with his position is that 
the world of waking state is relatively real ; and Gauda- 
pada was right when he said that the world of dreams 
is as real or as false as the world of waking experience- 
real in so far as there is all the appearance of reality, 
false in so far as it is negated by another experience*^. 

Analysis of cognition according to Saipkara is to 
be found in his criticisms of the Buddhist doctrines 
,of momentariness and subjective idealism in his com- 
mentary on Ved. 5 . II. 2. His refutation of the first 
of these is based upon his epistemological arguments 
for the permanence of the knower ( upalabdht ), and 
that of the second upon the invariable presence of 
an objective reference in all sense-cognition. 

His arguments against the doctrine of momentari- 
ness may be summarised as follows : 

( i ) The philosopher, who maintains that all things 
are momentary only, would have to extend that doct- 
rine to the knower ( upalabdhr ) also. That is, how- 
ever, not possible on account of the remembrance 
which is consequent on the original perception — 
‘upalabdhim anUtpadyamdnam smaran>am eva anu- 
That remembrance can take place only if 
it belongs to the same person who previously made 
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the perception ; for we obserre that what one man 
has experienced is not remembered by another man. 
How, indeed, could there arise the conscious state 
expressed in the sentences : ‘I saw that thing, and 
now 1 see this ( same ) thing’, if the seeing person 
were not in both cases the same ? As thus one agent 
is connected with the two moments of perception 
and subsequent remembrance, the Vaina4ika ( the ^ 
Bauddha ) has necessarily to abandon the doctrine 
of universal momentarinessb 

( ii ) Should the Buddhist maintain that the recog- 
nition of the subject as one and the same lakes place 
on account of the similarity of different self-cognitions, ■ 
each, however, being momentary only it is to be 
noted that the cognition of similarity is based upon 
two things ; and that, for this reason, the advocate of 
universal momentariness, who denies the existence 
of one permanent subject able mentally to grasp the 
two similar things, simply talks deceitful nonsense’ 
when he asserts that recognition is founded on simi- 
larity only. 

( iii ) Should it be said that the cognition 'this is 
similar to that’ is a diflerent ( new ) cognition, not 
dependent upon the apprehension of the earlier and 

1. This and the following paragraphs are in the main 
extracts from ^ainkara’s commentary itself; and the 
English translation has been mostly adopted from 
Thibant’s Translation ( /SHjE' ) with slight alterations. 
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later momentary existences — ‘na purvotiaraksai^a- 
‘ dvaya-grahaf^a-nimittam' , this is to be refuted by the 
remark that the fact of different terms — viz. ‘this’ and 
‘that’ being used, points to the existence of different 
things ( which the mind grasps in a judgment of simi- 
larity ). If the mental act of which similarity is the 
object were an altogether aew act ( not concerned 
’ with the two separate similar entities ), the expression 
‘this is similar to that’ would be devoid of meanings 
we should, in that case, rather speak of ‘similarity’ 
only. Further, the b3i’pothdsis of ‘mere similarity’ 
being cognised does not explain the ordinary recog- 
, nition of things, for, in recognising a thing, we are 
conscious of it being that which we were formerly 
conscious of, not of it being merely similar to that. 

{ iv ) While it may be admitted that sometimes 
with regard to an external thing a doubt may arise 
whether it is that, or merely is similar to that, for 
^mistakes may be made concerning what lies outside 
our minds, with regard to the knower ( upalabahr ) 
there is never a doubt .whether it is itself or only 
similar to itself; it is rather distinctly conscious that 
it is one and the same subject which yesterday had a 
certain sensation and to-day remembers that sensation. 

Saijxkara’s refutation of Vijftana-vada that there 
are no external objects and that only ideas are real 
is again based mainly upon epistemological grounds. 
It is contained in his commentary on Ved. S. II. 2. 
28-31. The main arguments are as follows: — 
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( I ) The non-existence of external things cannot 
be maintained because we are conscious of external 
things. In every act of perception we are conscious 
of some external thing corresponding to the idea, 
whether it be a pest, or a wall, or a piece of cloth, 
or a jar; and that of which we are conscious cannot 
but exist. ‘Why should we pay attention’ says 
Saipkara, ^to the words of a man who, while conscious 
of an outward thing through its approximation to 
his senses, affirms that he is conscious of no outward 
thing, and that no such thing exists, any more than 
we listen to a mao who while he is eating and expe- 
riencing the feeling of satisfaction avers that he does' 
not eat and does no' feel satisfied ? 

( ii ) If it be said that the subjective idealist does 
not affirm that he is conscious of no object, but only 
that he is conscious of no object apart from the act of 
consciousness, the answer is that the existence of a thing, 
as something apart from consciousness has necessarily 
to be accepted on the ground of the nature of cons- 
ciousness itself. No body, when perceiving a post 
or wall is conscious of bis perception only, but all 
men are conscious of posts, and walls, and the like 
as objects of their perception. This is clear from the 
fact that even those who contest the existence o) 
external things bear witness to their existence wher 
they say that what is an internal object of cognitioi 
appears like something external. 
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( iii ) If it be said that the assertion that the idea 
is like something external does not mean that there is 
really something exteroalj for external things are 
impossible, the answer is that the possibility or impossi- 
bility of things is to be determined only on the ground 
of the operation or non-operation of the means of 
knowledge ( pramdria );; while, on the other hand, 
’ thcv operation and non-operation of the means of 
knowledge are not to be made dependent on precon- 
ceived possibilities or impossibilities. Possible is 
whatever is apprehended by direct knowledge, or 
some other means of knowledge 5 impossible is that 

• which is not so apprehended. Now, the external 
things are, according to their nature, apprehended 
by all the means of knowledge, and are therefore real. 

( iv ) That the idea is distinct from the thing is 
further true for the following reasons : 

( a ) The fact that ideas have the form of objects, 
which is admitted by the subjective idealists, can be 
explained only on the assumption that there are 
objects apart from the Idea which are the cause of 
that form. Similarly, the fact that there is an invari- 

* able concomitance of idea and the thing shows that 
they are related to each other as cause and effect^. 

( b ) When there is a perception of two objects, 

1 . ‘cuaii visaye vi^aya'SarupydnupapattekfbahiTupalabdhes’ 
oa vi^yasya ; aia eva sahopalamblia-niyainopi praiyaya- 
vifayayor upayi^eya-bAdva-heiukaii. 
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e. g. of a white and a black cow; or of two qualities of 
one and the same object, e. g. the smell and the taste 
of milk; or again, when we have the perception of a 
jar and also a remembrance of it, we can see that there 
are two kinds of ideas involved in these acts, viz. 
the general ideas of a cow, milk and a jar ; and the 
particular ideas of a white and a black cow ; of the 
smell and the taste of milk and of the jar perceived 
through the senses. These latter, that is, the parti- 
cular ideas refer to the existence of things. 

( V ) If it be said that the ideas of posts, and so on, 
of which we are conscious in the waking state, may 
arise in the absence of external objects, just as the 
ideas of a dream, both being ideas alike, the objection 
is that the two sets of ideas cannot be treated on the 
same footing, for they are different in character. The 
things of which we are conscious in a dream are negated 
by our waking consciousness. Similarly, the things of 
which we are conscious when under the influence of 
magic or illusion are negated by our normal conscious- 
ness. Those things, on the other hand, of which we 
are conscious in our waking state, such as posts and 
the like, are never negated in any state. Further 
the visions of a dream are acts of remembrance, while 
the presentations ( dar4ana ) of the waking state 
are immediate cognition ( upalahdhi ). The distinc- 
tion between remembrance and immediate cognition 
is directly known by everybody in so far as the one 
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is characterised by the absence of the object, while 
the other by the presence of it^ 

( vi ) If it be said, as the Buddhists hold, that the 
variety of ideas can be explained by the variety of 
mental impressions ( vdsana-vaicitryai ), without 
any reference to external things, the objection is that 
the variety of impressions cannot be explained with- 
'out admitting the existence and perception of exter- 
nal things. How could various impressions originate, 
if no external things were perceived^. 

In case it be said that the mental impressions do 
not need an external cause, but that they are caused 
„by one another in a beginningless series, the objection 
is that such a view would lead to a baseless regress ad 
infinitum and would make life impossible {vyavaHara- 
lopini sydt ). 

Besides the existence of external objects of expe- 
rience, /^amkara establishes the existence of self also on 
s^the ground that there should be a permanent uniting 
substratum to the various mental impressions and ideas. 
He says ; ‘For unless theraexists one continuous princi- 
ple equally connected with the past, the present, and 

1. “amrty-upalabdkyos ca pratyalcsam antaram, svayam 
anubhuyate artha-viyrayoga-samprayogdtmalcam”. Com- 

» mentary on Ved. S. II, 2. 29. 

2, arthopalabdki-nimitta hi pratyartham ndna-rupa-vam^/bd 
bhavanti, anupalabhyarnUnem tv arthem kirnnimittu- 
vicitra vdsana bhaveyuh". Commentary on Ved. S. 
II. 2, 30. 
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the future, an absolutely unchaiigeable entity (Mtmiha) 
which cognises everything, we are unable to account 
for remembrance, recognition etc.;, which are based 
upon mental impressions dependent on place, time 

and cause 


1 - Ufa hi kala-traya'$ambandhiny ekaaminn anvayiivy 
aaati kutaathe va aarvartha'dariani deaa-hala-nimiUa’ 
peksa'VaaanSdhinarsmrti-pratiaandhanadivyavcdi&rah 
aanibhavati. Commentary on Vad. S. II, 2, 31. 
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(lij) Analysis of Knowledge in the ^rf-Bhasya 
of Ramanuja and his Criticism of Samkara’s 
Doctrine of Knowledge and Reality, 

The Vedanta as taught by Ramanuja is known as 
Vt^zsfadvatia—Modi&ed Monism; and he differs from 
i^amkara on very essential points. While according 
?to i^ainkara, the ultimate reality called Brahman is a 
homogeneous impersonal absolute, and the world of 
experience an illusion ; according to Ramanuja Brah- 
man is a personality which comprehends within itself 
all the plurality of the world of experience, which, as 
,a manifestation of Brahman, is real and not illusory. 
Further, Brahman, instead of being attributeless, has 
all the qualities of perfection. It is both the cause 
and the content (effect) of the world^. As there is no 
such antithesis as between true reality and false reality 
in the system of Ramanuja, there is also, according to 
shim, no corresponding opposition between knowledge 
and ignorance such as we find in ^aipkara’s philosophy. 

In the introduction to Jiis commentary on Ved. S. 
I. r. I. Ramanuja examines Saipkara’s Vedanta at 
considerable length ; and in the course of doing so 
deals with some epistemological topics of importance. 

^ As against those who like Saipkara maintain that 
the ultimate and true reality is mere being without 

1. Of. Vedanta-dipa—'sUkama-oid-aoid’-vaetu-Sarwah para- 

mdima Icaranam, sa eva paramdtma $thula-oid-acid~va8tii- 
^ ^anrah haryam Hi’, B. pp. 4 and 5. 
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attributes {nirvtiesa vasiii), Ramanuja maintains that 
such attribuleless reality is inconceivable, and cannot 
be proved to exist by any of the means of knowledge. 
His arguments might be analysed as follows : 

1. The objects proved by the various means oi 
knowledge (pramanai) are all characterised by attri- 
butes ; and hence no object devoid of attributes can 
be proved to exist by means of them^. 

2 , If it be said that mere being does not depend 
upon any means of knowledge for its proof, but that 
it is immediately intuited by one’s consciousness {svanu- 
bhavasiddham), the answer is that even in such an 
intuition the notion of attributes is always present 
both in the case of consciousness itself and the object 
intuited^. It is the nature of consciousness that it is 
self-illuminating and has the characteristic of illumi- 
nating other objects, and hence it is not mere (attri- 
buteless) being®. Similarly, whatever is intuited bj 
consciousness is characterised by some determination- 
‘This is so’, and consequently it also is not devoid o 
attributes {vise^d)P 

1 . savUesa-vastU'Vi^ayatvat sarva-pramanandm. Sri 1 

p. 28. 

2. so 'py-dtma-8aksim'SavUesdnubhavdd eva nirastab. 

B. p. 28. 

3. dhiyo hi dhltvam smyamrprakdSatd ca, jndtur vi§aya 
prakd&ana'Svabhdvatayopalabdheh’. B. p. 28. 

4. Jdam aham adarsam iti kenacid vUesenavi§istavi§aya\ 
vdt sarvesdm anubhdvdmdm. 
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3. To take the case of direct knowledge {J)rat- 
yakm)^ it will appear that both the reflective {savika/- 
paka) and the non-reSective (nirvikalpaka) direct 
knowledge have for their objects things characterised 
by attributes. That in cases of reflective direct 
knowledge things are always cognised as possessed of 
some attributes is admitted by all. It will appear, 
however, that even in the case of non-reflective direct 
knowledge things are cognised as possessed of their 
individual attributes. ‘Non-reflective direct knowledge’, 
says Ramanuja, ‘is the apprehension of an object as 
devoid of some atttibutes, but not as devoid of all 
attributes ; for a cognition of that kind is, in the first 
place, not found ever to take place ; and in the second 
place, it is impossible^. All cognition takes place as 
characterised by some qualification— ‘This is so’ etc., 
for no object can be cognised apart from such indivi- 
dual cofiguration as e. g. the triangular face, dewlap, 
etc. (in the case of cows). Thus the non-reflective 
direct knowledge is the apprehension of the first 
individual (instance) out of a number of things belong- 
ing to the same class — ^eka-jatiya-dravye^u prathama- 
t>ii}da-graha^m* while the reflective direct know- 
ledge is the apprehension of the second individual 
(instance), the third and so on — * dvittytldi-pii}da-graha- 

1 . I^irvikalpakam ndma kenaeid vU-esena viyuktasya graha- 
nam na sarva^vHesa-rahitasya, tathabhutasya kadaeid 
api grahanddariandt, anupapattei ca. B. p. 29. 
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r^am savikaipakam ity ucyate\ Thus in the cognition 
of the first instance, there is no apprehension of the 
pervasivenss of (the generic character of) cowhood 
etc. 5 and it is only when the second instance, or the 
third and so on, is cognised that there is an appre- 
hension of the pervasiveness (of the generic character). 
The cognition of the second and the subsequent 
instances has a determinate character, because it is . 
characterised by the pervasiveness of (the generic 
character) of cowhood, etc. in the configuration of a 
thing as a result of the connection (of the present 
cognition) with the first cognition, which (pervasive- 
ness of the generic character) can be ascertained only 
on the cognition of the second instance’. The cogni- 
1. Prathama-pratUy'anmamhita-vaetu-aamsthana'rupa- 
gotvader anuvrtti-dharma-viHdatvam dvitiyadi~pinda- 
grahanavaaeyam iti dvitiyadigrahanasya savikalpa' 
katvam. 8ri. B. p. 29. 

According to Thibaot (Engl. Transl. SBE.) and 
Vivriii (BSS), the word ‘pinda’ means ‘individual’, while* 
according to Eahgacarya, it means ‘outline-perception’. 
From the use of the phrase- 'eka~jdUya-dravyem ’ — ‘from 
among a number of things belonging to the same class', 
and the subsequent explanation of the two kinds of direct 
knowledge it will appear that ‘pinda’ should mean 
‘individual instance’ in this context. Rahgacarya’s 
rendering would have been correct, if by non-reflective 
direct knowledge the author had meant the apprehension 
of a thing at the first moment of cognition, as the other 
philosophers do, but he evidently means by it the 
apprehension of the first instance. 
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tion of the first instance is indeternainate, for in that 
there is no (cognition of) pervasiveness of cowhood, 
etc. in the form of the configuration of the object as 
characterised by the dewlap, etc. ; and not because 
there is no cognition of the generic character in the 
form of configuration (of the thing) ; for the generic 
character etc. also in the form of configuration is not 
different (in so far as its cognition goes) from objects 
cognised by sense. And as without its configuration 
it is impossible to have the cognition of a thing, even 
in the cognition of the first instance of it, it is its 
configuration which is cognised as the thing of such 
and such a nature^. In the case of the cognition of 
the second and the subsequent instances, it is the 
configuration, the thing possessing the configuration 
and the special characteristic of the pervasiveness of 
(the generic character of) cowhood, etc. which are 
always cognised, and, therefore, their cognition is 
The terms ‘anuvrtti’ and ‘anv.vrtUtvam,’ have pre- 
sented a difficulty to the translators. Thibaut inter- 
prets it as ‘extension’ or ‘continuation’, while Rahgacarya 
renders it as ‘continued ' persistence’ or ‘the property of 
continued persistence’. These renderings, as will appear 
from the translations of the passage by these authors, 
do not make an intelligible sense. Vivrtti’s explanation: 
‘anuvftiitvaTn caika-TupendneJcairavcisthitvam’ — ’AnuvrU 
titva’ is the pervasiveness of the same form (lit. by means 
of the same form) in a number of instances — appears to 
be the best and correct, and the same I have adopted. 

I. ‘samsthanam eva vastu ittham iti grhyate’. 
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determinate. Hence, sense-cognition has never for 
its object that which is at attributeless^. 

Like direct knowledge, inference and other means 
of knowledge also pertain to the cognition of things 
as characterised by some attribute or attributes. For, 
inference is based upon what has been already cognised 
by direct knowledge, and all Judgments of knowledge 
indicate a distinction between the thing denoted by 
the subject and its character denoted by the predicate. 
‘In all cases’ says Ramanuja, ‘whenever we cognise 
the notion of an attribute and the substance to which 
it belongs, the fact that they are entirely distinct from 
each other is clearly evident from the very act of 
apprehension’*. 

After having discussed the nature of the pramanas 
so as to show that all reality cognised through them 
appears as possessing some kind of character, Rama- 
nuja refutes the view that the plurality of things as it 

1. ‘ Viiesa' has been translated as ‘difference’ by Thibaut. 
The context of the whole passage will show, however, 
that it is ‘attribute’ which the term denotes, for the 
author establishes the ‘vUesatva’ of things by maintain- 
ing that they are always cognised as possessing some 
attribute or other. Bahgaoarya has translated the term 
as ‘attribute’ and this rendering is also supported by 
the Vivrtti — e. g. 'vySesa-rdhitasya vaatuno rupadya- 
bhdvdn na tatra pratyaksam kramate’ p. 33. 

2. Sarvatra vUesana-vi§esya-bkdva-pratipatiau tayor aty- 
anta-bhedah pratityaiva suvyaktafi. ^ri. B. p. 30. 
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is found in ordinary experience is unreal. He says 
that this doctrine is based upon a failure to understand 
correctly the notion of that which is to be sublated 
{badkya) and that which sublates {badhaka) and the 
act of sublating the one by means of the other*. It 
is only when there is some contradiction about the 
existence of things in relation to one another, e. g. 
one and the same thing cannot both exist and not 
exist at one and the same place and time, or one and 
the same thing cannot be both a snake and a rope, 
that there is room for one thing being sublated by 
another. But it is not so in the case of such things 
as a jar, a piece of cloth, etc., and hence all of them 
are real without any contradiction. For the same 
reason consciousness and being are also not the same. 
That the two are distinct from each other is proved 
by experience; for one stands as subject to the other, 
which is its object^. 

As against the view held by -^aipkara’s School that 
sense-cognition itself, which testifies to the existence 
of things, is false, becaus^e it is based upon illusion 
and is contradicted by scripture, Raminuja maintains 
that sense-cognition cannot be regarded as illusory 
simply because it is contradicted by scripture. For, 
in the first place, there is no reason to believe that 

1. Tad-analocitci-badhya-hddhaka-bhdva-vydvrtty-anuvftti" 
vUesasya bhrdnii-kalpitam. Sri. B. p, 30. 

2, Anubhuti-siddha-viSesciyos ca viaaya-visayi-bhdvenct 
bhedasya pratynksa-siddhaivdt, Sri B, p. 88. 
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knowledge obtained through sense-cognition is necess 
arily fallacious ; and in the second place, if it be sai< 
that it is false, because it is contradicted by scripture 
it is to be noted that, according to Saipkara, scriptun 
itself belongs to the phenomenal world of illusion 
and hence it is no better than sense-cognition as i 
means of knowledge. Further, if it be said that th( 
knowledge obtained through scripture is not false 
because it is not contradicted by any other authority 
the objection is that the mere fact that some know- 
ledge is not contradicted by any other authority can 
be no guarantee of its truth. This Ramanuja illust- 
rates by a simile : ‘Let us imagine’ says he, ‘a com- 
munity of men suflfering from defective vision due to 
darkness, without being aware of this defect, and 
dwelling in some remote mountain caves inaccessible 
to all other men possessed of sound vision. As all of 
them are assumed to be suffering from the same kind 
of defective vision, all of them will equally perceive, 
say, a double moon, and there will be no other per- 
ception {praiyaya) to contradict it. But all the same, 
however, it is not true that their cognition is not 
false, or that the double moon is not false*. Similarly 
there is no guarantee that the falsity of sense-exper- 
ience and undifferentiated Brahman as taught by 
scripture is necessarily true. Following the same 
line of argument RSm^nuja maintains that ^aipkara’s 


1. Sri B. p. 55. 
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doctrine of avidya is false. He hits at the right point 
when he says that there is no analogy between self 
appearing as the phenomenal world and a shell appear- 
ing as a piece of silver. For he says ‘apprehension 
{khydti), activity {pravriti), sublation {bddha)^ illusion 
{bhramatvd) are possible only when one thing appears 
as another, and it is not possible to imagine something 
which is altogether unperceived and groundless*; for 
such a thing, when imagined, would be inexplicable. 
Silver, when it is perceived, is not inexplicable’; on 
the other hand, it is perceived as real silver. Were 
it perceived as something inexplicable, there would 
be no room for either error or its negation, or again 
for an eflfort (to get iti’. The whole difficulty about 
Sainkara’s doctrine of avidya is that it is regarded by 
him as something objective and yet such as can be re- 
moved by knowledge, which is by its nature subjective®. 

The essential characteristic of consciousness, 
according to Ramanuja, which distinguishes it from 
other things, is that it is capable of illumining itself to 
itself on the basis of jts own being serving as an 
object*. For in the case of other things such as a jar, 
etc., although they are objects of consciousness, they 

1. As avidya, is. 

2. “atyantaparidrstdkdranaka'vastU’kalpanSi-yogat, kalpya^ 
manam hidam anirvacaniyam”, p. 94t. 

3. Of. IIP. pp. 134 and 135. 

4 . cmubhutitvam noma vartamdnatd-da&dyam sva-tattya- 
iva ivdSrayam prati praka^amdnatvam. 
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do not illumine themselves to themselves; that is to 
say, they do not appear as objects to themselves. As 
against Samkaracarya, Ramanuja maintains that cons- 
ciousness can be an object of knowledge; for example, 
it is so when another person infers about the existence of 
consciousness in another person on the basis of certain 
outward signs of speech or action ; or when one’s own 
past states of consciousness become an object of one’s 
cognition. 

Having proved that consciousness can appear as 
an object Ramanuja proceeds to show that it is not 
eternal but changing. One consciousness (anubhuti) 
lasts so long as its object is cognised, neither before 
nor after it; otherwise, if consciousness were eternal, 
all things would be cognised eternally and all at once. 
On the ground of this changing nature of conscious- 
ness he further maintains that there must be, besides 
consciousness, another permanent agent to which the 
diflFerent cognitions belong and which could explain , 
the facts of memory and recognition. This he calls 
self (attnan), the existence of which, he says, is directly 
known to every body in the form of ‘V; for example 
when one says: ‘I know the jar’; ‘I understand this 
matter’, etc.^ Just as consciousness implies the exis- 
tence of self as the agent or the subject, it also necess- ■ 
arily implies the existence of an object ; for conscious- 

1. *Qhatank aham jdnami, imam artham avagaoohami 
ghatam aham samvedmiti earvesdm atma^adkMah pro- 
stddaJjt’. ^r%, B. p. 39. 
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ness is inconceivable as apart from an object, and it 
is its very nature that it makes some object known. 
Further, it is itself known only through an object 
which is cognised by means of it^ 

Ramanuja’s criticisms of the Buddhist doctrines of 
momentariness and subjective idealism in his Commen- 
tary on Vtd. S. II, 2 . 2 are substantially on the same 
lines as those cf Samkaracarya, and hence need not be 
repeated here. 

From what has been said above it will appear that 
the chief contribution of Ramanuja to the philosophi- 
cal thought in India was his criticism of Saipkara’s 
theory of false reality and false knowledge. While 
trying to maintain that there is nothing like mere 
being Ramanuja makes a careful analysis of direct 
knowledge and its two divisions, viz. non-reflective 
direct knowledge {nirvikalpakd) and reflective direct 
knowledge {savikalpaka). His explanation of the 
distinction between the two is diflferent from that 
given by other writers in so far as he restricts the 
non reflective direct knowledge to the cognition of the 
first individual instance out of a number of things 
belonging to a certain class, and also in so far as he 
denies that there is no cognition of the attributes con- 


1. Na ca nirvi§aya samvit kaaid a8ti,anupalabdheh; viaaya- 
praka&aTM-evabhavatayaivopaldbdher eva hi aamvidah 
smyam'praMSckta eaTnarthita. Sri B, P. 36. 
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stituting the generic character of the object cognised 
for the first time. According to Ramanuja, what dis- 
tinguishes non-reflective direct knowledge from reflec- 
tive direct knowledge is not the absence in the former 
of the cognition of the attributes of the object cognised, 
whether generic or specific, but a failure to see, on 
account of its being the cognition of the first instance, 
that the generic qualities cognised in that object are 
possessed by it in common with other objects of the 
same class. For instance, to take his own example, 
even in the cognition of a cow for the first time by a 
person, the generic features of the animal, e. g. the 
dewlap and triangular face, etc., will be perceived 
along with the particular qualities of the individual 
cow such as colour, size etc., but they will not be 
known to be the generic qualities of a cow for the 
simple reason that no other cows have been perceived 
as yet. 

Ramanuja’s criticism of Sainkara’s doctrine of 
illusion might be regarded as unfair and off the point, 
in so far as the claim may be made that Saipkara did 
not deny the phenomenal existence of the world, but 
on the other hand, maintained the reality and perma- 
nence of external things as against the Buddhist 
doctrines of subjective idealism and momentariness. 
True, but it is equally true that ^aipkara’s reality, 
permanence and diversity of the external world are 
illusory after all, the result of avidy^, something to 
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» be sublated by the ultimate and the only reality of 
Brahman on the arising of vidya or true knowledge ; 
and in so far as ^amkara holds this doctrine of illusion 
Ramanuja’s criticisms of it are not irrelevant at all. 
In fact, once Samkara holds and admits that the 
phenomenal world is only an illusion, the only alter- 
rfiative left open to him, and to all those who hold 
views similar to his, is to keep silent on the nature 
of reality. Ramanuja rightly emphasises the point that 
in so far as we know the world by means of the vari- 
ous means of knowledge, it is real and diverse 5 and 
as there is nothing to contradict this experience of 
ours, there is no reason to believe that it is false. In 
the case of scriptural testimony too, Ramanuja main- 
tains that, in the first place, it does not lend support 
to ^anakara’s doctrines ; and in the second place, even 
if it did so, the scripture itself, according to Samkara, 
belongs to the illusory world, and hence its testimony 
is untrustworthy. 

(IV) The Doctrine of mind-dependent existence, 
and a restatement of Gaudapada’s position 

in the Vedanta-siddhanta-muktavalf 
^ of Prakasananda. 

A consistent exposition of the logical consequences 
of the illusion-theory of Gaudapada is to be found in 
the VSM. of Prakasananda. We have seen how 
i^amkaracarya failed to reconcile the reality and perraa4 
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nence of the world of experience with the doctrini 
of illusion which he had adopted from GaudapSda 
and how consequently he was criticised on this subjec 
by Ramanuja, The author of the VSM. holds 
complete and consistent doctrine of mind-dependen 
existence in so far as he declares without any reser 
vations that things exist only in so far and so long a 
they are perceived {dr^tumtLtra) ; that fresh object 
are cognised in recognition ; and that there is n 
difference whatsoever between the world of dream 
and that of waking experience. It must be remem 
bered, however, that this doctrine is typically Vedan 
tic in so far as all appearance, even such as is presen 
in cognition, is regarded as illusory and Brahman i 
considered to be the only reality. 

A good summary of the doctrines of the YSM. i 
to be found in verses 18-23^, which it will not be ou 
of place here to reproduce with a translation: — 
Praiyetavya-praiityoi ca bhedah pramaifikahi kutah 
Pratiti.maitatn evaitad bhaii vUvam cardcaratn — i 

Whence is there a distinction capable of proc 
between cognition and the cognisable ? This universi 
moving and non-moving, appears as mere cognition, i' 
jHdna jfieya-prabkedena yatha svapnam bratiyate^ 
Vijnana-mUtram evaiiat tatha jagac cardcaram—i^ 

As a dream is cognised with a distinction betwee 
1. YSM, pp. 51 , 52 (Beprint from the Pandit, Benares). 
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cognition and the cognisable*, even so is the moving 
and non-moving world which is mere cognition (cog- 
nised with a distinction between cognition and the 
cognisable) — 19* 

Tantor bhede pap yadvac chflnya eva svarupaiah 
Atmanopi tathaivedam bhdna-matram caracaram-20 
Just as a piece of cloth is void in its real nature 
'when there is separation from the threads; so is this 
world a mere appearance when there is separation 
from the self — 20. 

Rajjur yatkA bhrdnta-drstyd sarpa^rupa prakaiate 

A 

Atma iathamUdha-budhydjagad-rapah prakasaie-21, 
f As through erroneous vision a rope appears to 
have the form of a snake, so through a deluded intel- 
lect the self appears to have the form of the world-21. 
Atmany eva jagat sarvam drqti-rmiram satattvakam 
Udbhuya sthitim cLsthaya vinaiyaii muhur inuhuh-22 
It is in the self that the whole world with all its 

A 

^elements^ which exists only in so far as it is seen, 
takes its rise, stays and perishes again — 22. 
PUrtfanandddvaye suddfie pdpma-do^ddi-varjiie 
Pratibtmbam ivdbhati dr^ti-mUiram jagatirayam-‘ 2 ‘^ 
In that which is perfect bliss, one without a 
second, pure, and free from sin and other defects, the 
threefold world, which exists only in so far as it is 
seen, appears like a reflection — 23. 

The doctrine contained in the above verses is seen 

1. Although there is really no such duality. 
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more clearly in the discussion in the preceding sec* 
tions of the work. I shall deal here with only such 
portions as are concerned with the dr&ti-matra-vMa- 
the view that the world exists only in so far as it is 
perceived. That our author does maintain this view is 
pj-Q'^gd beyond doubt by verse lo which contains an 
objection of an opponent to the doctrine: 
Ajndta-sativam nestam ced vyavahdrah kaiham bkavet,( 
Na hy adariana-mdtrena visanno ndsa-mscaydi — lo 

If uncognised existence be not accepted, how can 
one get on in the world ? For no one grieves for an 
object through thinking that it is destroyed, merely 
because it is not seen. 

The discussion on the subject is started as the 
result of the assertion that in the state of emancipaion 
there is no unperceived order of duality {ananubhUya- 
tndnam dvcdtani)^ and in the above verse the first 
objection to the theory of dr^ti-mdtra is put forth. 

The essential answer to the above objection is^ 
contained in the assertion that so long as error lasts 
or a man remains under thfe influence of illusion the 
usual belief in the existence of things continues, A 
man does not grieve for an object which is not per- 
ceived for he continues to believe in its existence, just 
as a man believes in the existence of things in a dream.* 
'Nor can it be urged that there is a difference between 
the states of dreaming and waking, in that the former 
is destroyed by waking knowledge j for in neither case, 
while the error lasts, is any negation (of either state) 
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admitted'. Nor is there inconsequence in holding 
that there is a negation of error on the application of 
evidence ; for none would say that, when the error 
has been removed, there can be any further dealings 
with the erroneously surmised object’. 

In reply to the further objection that in case the 
existence of things be admitted only in so far as they 
’ are perceived there can be no recognition of things 
(as identical with those cognised previously), as for 
example, of the world of waking experience as identi- 
cal with that cognised before one went to sleep, it is 
said that all such recognition is due to error, and is 
' similar to the illusory perception of a rope as a snake 
by a number of persons at the same time. ‘When a 
man passes from waking consciousness into the state 
of dreamless sleep from which he again awakes, his 
present consciousness relates to a different series of 
objects ; and as for his recognition it is simply due to 
' error’®. 

The perception of things by means of the sense- 
organs in the state of wakefulness, which is supposed 
to differentiate such cognition from that of dreams is 

1. p. 28, ‘Tia ea tatrn hadho’atUi misamyam, bhramdvas- 
^ thdyam kutrapi badhasyanahgikarai, etc. 

2. p, 30, *evam jagrad^avasthayam prapaneam, anubhuya 
anquptim, gatvd pwnar utthdya yo’ yam prapafio&nu' 
hhavah, $a prapancantaram eva visayikaroti pvatya- 
bhijHanam tv avivekdd eva. 
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maintained to be as illusory as that in the state of 
dreams'. 

Lengthy dialectical arguments have been given to 
show that there is no difference between cognition 
and the objects cognised into which we need not 
enter here. It is evident that the basic principle of 
the VSM is the illusory nature of the world of expe- 
rience and the position of the author of this work is 
much the same as that of GaudapSda. It is to be 
noted further that although such expressions as 
‘praiiiz-mdtram’ , ‘rnyfldna^mdiram’, ^arstt~mdtram\ 
etc. clearly indicate that the author of the held 

the doctrine that things exist only in so far as they' 
are perceived, this principle is not of much conse- 
quence in his system as a whole; and what he ulti- 
mately wants to establish is that the essence of things 
is the absolute Brahman. In other words, it is not 
so much an idealistic theory of existence which he 
holds as that of a spiritualistic absolutism, and this 
can be said of almost all Vedanta philosophers who 
have been usually regarded^as idealists. 


1 , Indriyanatn kararMtve bhavec oodyam iada tava Svapna 
bhrame yaths, teaam anvaya-vyatireka’dki^, 14 . 
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V. Treatment of Epistemology as a separate 
subject in the New School of Logic 

(Navya nyaya). 

The characteristic feature of the New School of 
Logic is that it con hues its treatment to the theory 
of the means of Knowledge {pramanas) as a subject 
by itself. This practice of considering the means of 
knowledge separately from the objects of knowledge 
(^prameya ) had already its precedent in the works of 
such Buddhist logicians as Difinaga and DharmaKIrti, 
or Jaina writers as Minikya Nandi and Deva Snri; 
and it was in fact due to the influence of these that the 
Hindu authors departed from their usual custom of 
dealing with the means of knowledge and the objects 
of knowledge together. This departure in the method 
of treatment, however, simply means that the theory 
of knowledge came to be regarded as a distinct sub- 
ject. It does not signify that the New School held 
the view that the theory of knowledge could be dis- 
cussed without assuming the objects of knowledge. 
Neither the existence of knowledge nor that of the 
objects of knowledge was ever questioned by these 
logicians. Hence the change in the NySya-Vaisegika 
treatment of the subject, with the advent of the New 
School, is more of a methodological rather than logi- 
cal or epistemological nature. 

The first Hindu logician who dealt with the 
theory of knowledge as a subject by itself in his work 
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was Bhasarvajiia, the author of the Nyaya sara^ 
Next to him was Gange^a, the author of the Tativa- 
cintamani, and the reputed founder of the New School 
of logic. The main tendency of the Nyaya-Vaiiesika 
logicians of the later period was: to make such 

modifications in their theories as were found neces- 
sary in the light of the criticisms by the philosophers 
of the other schools and as could be made consistent- 
ly with the essential tenets of their own ; and secondly, 
to refute such doctrines of their opponents as they 
found impossible to subscribe to. An instance of the 
first we have already seen in the case of the modified 
definitions and classifications of direct knowledge 
{pratyaksa) m ihtviotks of the later writers of the 
NySya-Vai^esika School. An example of the second 
is to be found in the refutation of such doctrines of 
the Mimaipisa School as the self- validity of knowledge 
{svatal^-prdmai^ya) by logicians like f^ridhara and 
Gahgesa, the authors of the Nydya-kandali and the 
Tattva-cmtaimaifi respectively. 

From the point of view of epistemology it is un- 
necessary to enter into a detailed survey of the doct- 
rines of the New School of Logic. There is absolute- 
ly nothing new or remarkable in the Nydya-sdra o 
Bhasarvajua beyond the fact that in the history o 
the Nyaya School it was the first work to treat th< 
theory of knowledge as an independent subject, ant 
that he did not accept knowledge by similarit; 
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(upantana) as a separate means of knowledge. The 
Nydya-sara is not treated as a work of the New 
School either, although there is no reason why it 
should not be regarded as really the first work of 
that school. As regards the Tattva-cintdmani it 
will appear that a good deal of the epistemological 
matter found in this work, including the refutation 
of the Mimamsa theory of knowledge, is already 
present in such previous work as the Nydya-kandalf 
of bridhara ; and so far as I can see the usual claim 
for the Tativa-cintdmay.i that it is an epoch-making 
work can be substantiated on no other ground than 
that in the history of Nyaya School it was the first 
systematic and elaborate work which confined its 
treatment to the theory of the pramdnas alone. For 
the sake of completeness of the treatment of the 
subject 1 shall give here in outline the main points 
in the theory of knowledge as expounded by tUe author 
of this work, 

Gahge^a accepts the usual four means of knowledge 
of the NySya, viz. direct knowledge i^praiyak^a ) ; 
inference {anuma na ) ; knowledge by similarity (upa- 
mdna ) ; and verbal testimony (pabda)^ and deals with 


1. This work is a commentary on the Prasasta-padabhasya; 
and I have not considered it necessary to devote a sepa- 
rate section to it. Reference to the treatment of certain 
topics common to the NK. and the TC. have been given 
in the footnotes in the following pages. 
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each of them in the four sections into which the Tail' 
va ctntamai}i is divided’. 

Cognition is classified as right cognition ( prama ) 
and wrong cognition {aprama), and these are defined 
in the usual way®. In this connection the Mlmamsa 
doctrine of the self-validity {svatah-pramamjci) of 
knowledge is criticised mainly on two grounds: firstly, 
that the validity of knowledge is conditional in so far 
as it depends upon the requisite conditions of a correct 
sense-cognition, inference, etc ; as for example, upon 
the absence of obstruction or defect in the sense' 
organs in the case of sense-cognition ; and the presence 
of the. right premises in the case of inference; anc 
secondly, that we are sure of the validity of our know- 
ledge only when our knowledge leads to a successful 
activity prompted by it®. 

While dealing with the nature of direct knowledg( 
(praiyak^a) Gaiigesa criticises the definition oi prat 
yak^a as given in the NS.^ on the ground that firstly 
it is too wide in so far as, because the mind is als 

1. TG. I. p. 638, 

2. PTO. I, p. 401 flf. ‘yatra yad aaii taira tasyanubhavc 
prama ; tadvati iat-prakiirakanubhavo v&. Yatra yc 
ndsti tatra tasya jnanam tad abhdvavati tat prakdrah 
jildnam va prama. 

3. TO. I, pp. 189 ff.; 401 ff,; Of.; NK. (Viz. SS.) pp. 217 ff. 

4. NS. I, 1, 4 — indriydriha-aannikar^otpannam jndm 
pratyaksam, avyapade&yam, avyabhiedri, vyavasdy 
makam. 
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a sense-organ, it includes the inference of soul, and 
remembrance ; and SACondly, it is too narrow in so far 
as it excludes cognition by God". According to him 
direct knowledge is that which is not caused by 
another cognition— jfianUkaranakam jiianam Hi tu 
vayam^. We have seen already that the condition of 
the contact of the object with the sense-organs 
{tndriyartha-sanmkar^d) had been deleted from the 
definition of direct knowledge much earlier by the 
Buddhist and the Jaina logicians and also by Prasas- 
tapSda in one of his alternative dtfinitions of tratyaksa, 
Gangesa’s definition, however, is remarkably expressive 
of the essential nature of direct knowledge viz. that 
it is free from every other kind of, and ail previous 
knowledge. 

Gahgesa criticises Prabhakara’s doctrine of the 
three-fold direct knowledge — the Tri-pu%ipratyaksa^ 
on the ground that it is not true that we are acquain- 
ted with the apprehending subject {pramatr) in the 
act of sense- cognition itself. In this connection he 
draws a distinction between the (first) determination 

1. TG. I, p. 539 ff. ^dtmdnumiti-amrtyor jndna-matre 
cdiivydpteh dtmano ‘rihaaya manasendriyena samyogad 
utpatteh. 

2. TO. I, p. 552, 

3. TO. I, p. 788, iatrdtmd kartrtvena, jneyam karmatayd, 
jtldnam kriydtvena bhdeate, to jndtr-jneya-sva-visayam 
jndnam anubhuyaia iti tri-puti-pratyaksa~vddinali. 
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(pyavasaya) and the after-determination {anu-vyava- 
saycC) in the act of cognition. The first determination 
consists of the cognisance of the object as a mere 'this’ 
-—'nanv idam iti vyavasdyah'] and the after-determi- 
nation which follows the first consists of the cognition 
‘I know this’ — iad utiaram idam aham jdndmUy anu- 
vyavasdyah\ It is shown thus that it is only at the 
anu-vyavasd.ya stage of cognition that there is consci- 
ousness of the self or subject ; and this cognition is 
mental, and not sensuous^. 

Direct knowledge is divided into the non-reflec- 
live {nirvikalpakd^ and the reflective i^savikalpaka), in 
jthje^ usual way; and the definitions of these two kinds 

I of knowledge are essentially ttie s£me as those given 
- PlSyiShs.. writers®. 

■ 1. TC. I, p, 789. 

2. Cf. Kyaya-Kandall, pp. 91 and 92 “apare punar evam 
dhuh, jnana-aamsargad visaye prakdSamdne prakaia- 
ava-bhdvatvdt pradipavad vijndnam prakdiate prakaSd- 
^rayatvdt pradlpa-vartivad dtmdpi prakdSate Hi tri- 
pufi-praiyaksafeti ; iad apy asat; ghato ‘yam ity eiasmin 
pratiyamdne jnatr-j'fldnayor aprati-hhdsandt yatra tv 
anayoh pratibhdso ghatam aham jdndmUi tatrotpanne 
gUdne jndtf'-jndna-viHstasydrtliasya mdnasa-pvatyakiiatd 
na tu jddir-jndnayoB cdkmsa-jadne pratibhdsah tayor 
api caksusatva-praaahgdt. 

3. I, TC. pp. 809 ff. ‘tatra name* jdtyddi-yojanSrahitani 
vaHidydnavagdhi niaprakdrakam mrvikalpakam’ , p. 
806 ; aavikalpakah ca vHida-jndnam yathd gaur ayam 
Hi, p. 839, 
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Inference {anumUnd) is defined as the inurnment 
of that inferential knowledge {anumiti) which is the 
result of the knowledge of the middle term as being 
in invariable concomitance with the major term, and 
as abiding in the minor termh It is maintained! that 
inference is a means of knowledge distinct from sense- 
cognition^. A number of definitions of invariable 
concomitance {vyapti) are discussed at length, and 
the nature of the various parts of a syllogism is 
explained in detail. The classification of inference 
into (i) kevalanvayi, (ii) ke vala-vyaiireki and (iii) 
anvaya-vydiireki^-^ or again into (i) svariha and (ii) 
parartha^ is the same as in the works of the previous 
writers. Arthapatti is shown to be an act of inference®. 

Knowledge by similarity {iipamana) is defined in 
the same way as by the previous NySya logicians, viz. 
that by means of which through resemblance an object 
is identified as bearing a certain name. It is shown 
again in the usual way that knowledge by similarity 
is not a case of sense-cognition or inference. The 
Mlmaip.sa view on the subject is criticised. 

Verbal testimony (^abda) is defined as that means 
of knowledge which is the result of a true knowledge 

1. TC. II, p. 2 Tatra vycipti-viHda-paksa-dharonatarjl^dna' 
janyar/i j'^dnam anumitis tat~Jcaranam anumdnam. 

2. TO. II, p. 21 ff. 

3. Ibid, p. 552 flF. 

4. TO. II, p, 689. 

5. TC. II, p. 645. 
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of the meaning of words according to usage^. Gan- 
ge^a does not appear to draw any real distinction 
between verbal iesttfuony in the sense of reliable 
authority and verbal knowledge in the sense of mean- 
ing conveyed by words. In facf it is the latter which 
he discusses at length in the chapter on iahda, and 
hence most of the treatment is grammatical rather 
than epistemological. 


1. TG. IV. p. l.prayoga-hetU'hhutartha-iattvarjTiana-ja^yo 
idbdal}, pramari,am. 



APPENDIX 

Is tliere ‘Acquaintance’ or ‘Simpie 
Apprehension’ 

In this paper I propose to take up a discussion on 
the subject at the point it was left in Dr. Broad’s 
paper published in ‘Problems of Science and Philo- 
sophy’ (Aristotelian Society Supplementary Vol. II, 
1919). In the four papers, which form the sympo- 
sium on the subject in this volume, the main basis of 
discussion is the Hon. Bertrand Russell’s theory of 
‘knowledge by acquaintance’, which is altogether 
rejected by Dr. Hicks and Dr. Edged, and partially 
supported by Prof. Moore and Dr. Broad. The kind 
of immediate awareness which is meant to be express- 
ed by the phrase ‘knowledge by acquaintance’ has, 
however, been advocated by other writers even before 
Bertrand Russell, the foremost of whom, I think, is 
the late lamented L. T. Hobhouse. He discusses 
this under the title ‘Simple Apprehension’ in the first 
two chapters of his ‘Theory of Knowledge’, and tries 
to meet such objections to it as were urged, for 
example, by T. H. Green, or are urged, at present, 
by Dr. Hicks. Among contemporary British thinkers, 
besides Prof. Moore and Dr. Broad, another advocate, 

1 . This paper was originally read by the author at a meet- 
ing of the Cambridge University moral Sciences Club 
daring the Easter Term of 1930 . 
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of this kind of immediate experience is Prof. Stout, 
who also calls it Simple Apprehension. What is also 
interesting is that this theory of immediate awareness 
has been advocated by some of the mediaeval Indian 
philosophers, and we find some very suggestive and 
parallel notions in the definitions and descriptions of 
such experience as given by these thinkers of the 
Orient independently of the philosophers of the West. 

It will apear that some of those who have advo- 
cated the theory of knowledge by aquaintance or 
simple apprehension, or the same, or a similar theory 
under a different name, believe that there is such an 
experience as consists of a mere cognisance on the 
part of the subject of an object, which is merely pre- 
sented to it. In other words, they believe in the 
existence of a subject-object relation which consists of 
mere cognisance and mere presentation of an object. 
For example, consider Hobhouse, who, as I have 
already said, is one of the foremost among the modern 
thinkers who have discussed and advocated the theory 
of immediate experience in this sense. He says; 
‘Thought relations never constitute a content of imme- 
diate apprehension. Such contents do stand in mani- 
fold relations which are unfolded by judgments about 
them ; but the apprehension of them is not the thought 
of their relations, nor does it depend for its existence 
in consciousness upon these relations. The judgments 
themselves would have no meaning if they did not 
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refer to the data as apprehended. Apprehension, 
therefore, does not depend on any hitherto assigned 
mental activiliesL And again: ‘I conclude, then, 
that the consciousness in which we are directly or 
immediately aware of the content present to us, a 
state which I venture to call apprehension, is a primi- 
tive or underived act of knowledge’*. Prof. Stout 
speaks of this immediate experience in similar langu- 
age. ‘Simple apprehension,’ says he, 'is the term 
which seems most suitable for naming this bare pre- 
sence of an object to consciousness without indicating 
any more special relation in which the mind may 
stand to this object’*. Bertrand Russell too, inspite 
of his frequent use of the phrase ‘knowledge by acqu- 
aintance’ means by it the same kind of experience as 
is meant to be expressed by ‘simple apprehension* in 
the works of Hobhouse and Stout, that is to say, he 
really means ‘acquaintance’ and not knowledge based, 
upon acquaintance. He has, in fact, used the ver^ 
term ‘acquaintance’ at times to express this. For 
example, in the following statements : ‘We shall say 
that we have acquaintance with any thing of which 
we are directly aware, without the intermediary of 
any process of inference or any knowledge of truths’*; 

1. Theory of Knowledge, p. 3L 

2, Ibid, p. 85. 

8. M&nual of Psychology, 3rd edition, p. 103. 

4. Problems of Philosophy, p. 7S. ( italica are mine ) 
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and again, "All our knowledge, both knowledge of things 
and knowledge of truths, rests upon acquaintance 
as its foundation’^ Among the Indian philosophers 
Gautama, the founder of the Nyaya school and the 
author of the NySya-Sutras, defines direct knowledge 
{pratyaksa) as that which is the result of the contact 
of the sense-organs with the object, which is not 
inferential, not discrepant from its object, and definite. 
Later on, in the school of Hindu Logic, direct know- 
ledge was divided into two kinds: (i) non-reflective 
and non-descriptive ; {nirvikalpaka), corresponding 
to ‘simple apprehension’ ; and (2) reflective and des- 
criptive {savikalMka), corresponding to ordinary 
perception. The Buddhist philosophers admit only 
the first kind of cognition as direct knowledge, for 
they say that the second kind of cognition is also 
inferential. That this first kind of cognition corres- 
ponds to ‘simple apprehension’ or ‘acquaintance’ will 
be clear from Kumarila’s description of it. ‘At first’, 
says he, ‘there is cognition- which is mere apprehen- 
sion {aPocana-jnmam) ; free from reflection and des- 
cription {nirvikalpaka.m)i, that which resembles the 
cognition of a child or tde dumb ; and is caused by 
the mere object {puddha-vastujaw?). Similarly, Bhasar- 


1. Problems of Philosophy, p. 75 ( italics ars mine ) 

2. Kumarila, as also most of the other Indian philosophers, 
regarded such experience as knowledge. 

3. 0lohavartika, IV. Il2. 
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vajfia describes this kind of direct cognisance as ‘that 
which manifests the mere form of an object {vastu- 
svarUpitmairavabhasakam)] for example, sucn cogni- 
tion as produced at the first glance at an object 
( prathamaksjisannipatajam )h Another significant 
definition of direct knowledge, in the history of Indian 
philosophy, is that given by Ganges^ the founder of 
the New School of Indian Logic. He defined it as 
that direct apprehension which is not the result of 
(previous) knowledge. 

Thus w’e find a number of European and Indian 
philosophers agree in holding that there is a kind of 
direct experience in which the object is merely pre- 
sented to, and taken cognisance of, by the subject. 
In order to decide whether this view is correct or not 
I think the crucial point to consider is whether there 
is, or there can be, a cognisance of the various quali- 
ties which constitute the sense-date (called an object), 
such as a red patch, an extended patch, or a hard 
patch, etc. without thinking at the same time that it 
is red, it is extended, of it is hard ; or even that we 
know a red patch, an extended patch, or a hard patch. 
And if there is, or there can be such a cognisance, 
when and under what conditions does it take place ? 
It will appear that it is really a satisfactory answer 
to this latter question which will establish the validity 

1. Nyayaaftra, ( Caloafcta, 1910 ) p. 4. 

2. Tattvaointamftui, Bibl, lodica, p. 552. 
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of the claiiD to the existence of such cognisance j 
is alluded to in the first question ; and it will furth< 
appear that although all the advocates of such dire< 
experience agree in admitting that there is, and ther 
can be, such a simple cognisance as described abov< 
they diflPer with regard to its exact status in relatio 
to cognition. There zre, firstly^ those who seem t 
think that such direct experience is not to be had ii 
adult life, and that it is simply a factor in the complei 
cognitive act revealed by analysis. Hobhouse, fo: 
example, says: ‘For our purpose it is indifferen 
whether an act of apprehension ever exists by itseli 
in the sense of forming the whole state of conscious- 
ness for the time being* We are contending merely 
that such an activity is to be found on analysis in 
many of our mental states; that it is a condition oi 
knowledge ; and that by itself it takes us a certain 
distance and no furthei’^ On this point Bertrand 
Russell also agrees with Hobhouse. He says : ‘Know- 
ledge of things, when it is of the kind we call know- 
ledge by acquaintance, is essentially simpler than any 
knowledge of truths, and logically independent of 
knowledge of truths, though it would be rash to 
assume that human beings ever^ in facljiave acquain- 
tance with things without at the same time knowing 
some truth about them’*. Secondly^ there are others 

1. Theory of Knowledge, p. 36. ( Holies are mine ). 

2. Problems of Philosophy, p. 72. ( italica are mine ). 
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who think that such immediate experience as is 
expressed by the terras ‘acquaiutance’ or ‘simple 
apprehension’, and which consists of simply a subject- 
object relation, does exist at the first moment of con- 
tact of the object with the sense-organs as a condition 
and substratum of the later cognition which may be 
called ‘knowledge by acquaintance’. This seems to 
be the view held by Prof. Stout and Dr. Broad, and 
by most of the Indian philosophers. ‘It is a precondi- 
tion’, says Prof. Stout, ‘of the cognitive attitude, the 
feeling attitude, and the conative attitude that there 
should be something before the mind with which 
they are concerned', and the ‘bare presence' of this 
‘something* to consciousness he calls simple appre- 
hension*. Similar is the view of Dr. Broad, accord- 
ing to whom, if I understand him rightly, there is 
acquaintance every time a fresh object, or parts of an 
object, comes into contact with the sense-organs. 
‘Indeed’, says he, ‘the following seem to me to be 
plain facts; (a) That when I suddenly look at a lands- 
cape or hear a gun fired, I enter into a special kind 
of relation with a visual field or a noise ; that this 
relation probably begins to subsist before I begin to 
judge or discriminate ; and that, at any rate, it is pre- 
sent in full force at a time when my acts of discrimi- 
nation and judgment hare hardly begun to enter the 
field j (b) That when I have discriminated and recog- 

1. Uaauai of Psychology, p. 103. 
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nised various parts of the landscape, one at least 
the relations which I have to these parts is of precise 
the same kind as that which I originally bad to ti 
whole. And this relation is what I understand 1 
acquaintance with sense-data’\ The same conceptic 
appears in the works of a number of Indian philosc 
phers, ‘At first’, says Kumarila, ‘there is cognitio 
which is mere apprehension {alocanajFianam), whic 
resembles the cognition of a child or the dumb, an 
is caused by the mere object {^uddhavastujam). Anc 
according to Bhasarvajfia, this cognition, which mani 
fests the mere appearance of an object, is such as i 
produced at the first glance {praikamuk^asannipaia 
jam). Ramanuja, another well-known Indian teacher 
seems to think that it is only when a particular sense 
datum is presented to an individual for the first timt 
in life that there is such an immediate experience as 
we have called ‘acquaintance’ or ‘simple apprehension’; 
otherwise, in all cognition, there is present the subject- 
predicate relation of the form ‘This is so’. 

It is rather difficult to Convince another of the 
truth of what one finds in one’s own experience. All 
that can be done is to appeal to certain facts, which 
may or may not be seen by others as one sees them. 
Some facts, however, to which I should appeal in 
connection with the problem under consideration are 
as follows - 


1. Problems of Science and Philosophy, p. 211. 
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(i) Before I know, or can know, an object as 
‘This is A,’ ‘This is B,’ or even as ‘This is some- 
thing’ ( which I do not exactly know ), there 
should first be a presentation of the sense-data of A 
or B, or of the something as mere sense-data, and 
the mere cognisance of these at the first moment of 
their presentation is what is meant by acquaintance 
or simple apprehension. That is why such cogni- 
sance was called by Indian philosophers as that caused 
by the mere object {suddhavastujam). This distinc- 
tion between the object as it is presented at the first 
moment and as it is perceived later on should come 
home more clearly by considering the fact that there 
is no reason why the object as it is presented at the 
first momeut of the contact of the sense-organs with 
the object in adult life, should be different from what 
it would be like to a child at the first moment of its 
perception, it being granted, of course, that the sense- 
organs of the child are structurally similar to those 
of a grown up person, and function in the same way 
so far as the mere appsehension of the sense-data is 
concerned. A red patch, as it is in itself^ should 
appear as such even to a child the first time it is 
presented to it, although the child would not be able 
to perceive it as ‘This patch is red’. 

(3) All such judgments as ‘This is red’; ‘This is 
green’, etc. which are symbolical of a descriptive 
perception involve the identification of a familiar 
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notion e. g., of redness or greenness with a particular 
sense-datum ‘red’ or ‘green’, which ought to be 
present, presented and taken cognisance of first as the 
condition of such identification. 

(3) So far as I can see while acquaintance with 
sense-data is altogether non-inferential, their percep- 
tion as having a certain character and the descriptive 
judgment, which follows from it, are inferential. The 
patch which is presented to my sight is perceived as 
red because I am familiar with other patches having 
that appearance as red. 

From what I have said above with regard to the 
nature of acquaintance it should be clear that I do 
not mean by it a vague or primitive kind of knowledge 
as some have characterised it to be. What is known 
by acquaintance may represent a thing vaguely or 
distinctly, but so far as the presented sense-datum 
goes it is bound to be definite. When I hear a voice, 
I may not be able to make out whose it is, or may 
not be sure whether it is, or is not, of a particular 
friend of mine whose it might be, but the voice, 
whatever it is, is definite in its own character. Simi- 
larly there is no question of acquaintance being a 
primitive kind of knowledge. In so far as it is a mere 
presentation and mere cognisance of sense-data, devoid 
of all interpretation, it is the same in the case of a 
child and in that of an adult ; in the case of a primitive 
savage and in that of a civilised man of our modern times. 
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So far I have considered the nature of acquain- 
tance with sense-data only. A further question is 
whether there are other kinds of acquaintance also, 
and if so, what they are. What have we to say to 
the following observations of Bertrand Russell in this 
connection ? ; ‘We have acquaintance in sensation’, 
says he, ‘with the data of the outer senses, and in 
introspection with the data of what may be called the 
inner sense-thoughts, feelings, desires, etc.; we have 
acquaintance in memory with things which have been 
data either of the outer sense or of the inner sense. 
Further it is probable, thought not certain, that we 
have acquaintance with self, as that which is aware of 
things or has desires towards things. In addition to 
our acquaintance with particular existing things; we 
also have acquaintance with what we shall call univer- 
sals, that is to say, general ideas such as whiteness^ 
diversity^ brotherhood, and so on’^. By a happy 
coincidence an Indian philosopher of about the yth 
Century, Dfaarmaklrti, has also included more than 
the acquaintance of sense-data in his definition of 
direct knowledge {praiyak^a ), and has classified it 
into four kinds? (i) Sense-apprehension ( 
nam ), corresponding to acquaintance with sense-data; 
( 2 ) Mental apprehension { manovijnancan ), corres- 
ponding to Russell’s acquintance with the data of the 
inner sense ; < 3 ) Self-consciousness (acquaintance with 

1. Problems of Philosophy pp. 80, 81. 
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self) ; and (4) Mystic intuition {yogi/ncinam'^). The 
essential and common characteristics of all these kinds 
of direct knowledge are; firstly ^ that they do not 
admit of description {kalpanabodham), that is to say, 
there is no subject-predicate relation in them; and 
secondly^ that there is no mistake about them {abhran- 
tarn). Now I shall make these two classifications of 
direct knowledge, which are very similar to each 
other, the basis of my further discussion of the subject. 

After a sense-datum has ceased to be presented 
I can have an image of it in my mind, and there is 
as much acquaintance with it as there was with the 
original sense-datum ; and hence memory images may 
be said to be known by acquaintance. Similarly, that 
I am acquainted with all my feelings and emotions is 
also evident from introspection. In the case of 
memory, I think, we have to draw a distinction 
between the remembrance of concrete sense-data and 
that of mere abstract facts. When we remember a 
mere fact, to me it appears it is not the fact but the 
remembrance of that fact with which we have acquain- 
tance ; and hence, Russell’s statement that we have 
acquaintance in memory with things which have been 
data either of the outer sense or of the inner sense 
will not be strictly correct. In fact, I think, in 
memory, we never have acquaintance with things 
which have been data either of the outer sense or of 


1 . Nyayabindu, Bibl. Indica, p. 1. 
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the inner sense. What we have acquaintance with 
is either the imaqe of concrete things, or simply the 
remembrance of abstract facts. Along with the 
remembrance of abstract facts it happens, however, 
that there are also some images of concrete things 
associated with them, for example, along with the 
memory of the fact that yesterday I read about the 
disturbances in Bombay there may also appear, and 
they usually do appear, the images of the page of the 
paper in which I read the news, some pictures which 
appeared on that page, and so on. That besides 
acquaintance with the external and the internal data, 
we have also an ever-present immediate consciouness 
of the existence of a subject or self to which this 
aqnaintance and the other mental processes belong, 
is also a fact which, I think, may be granted. 

A rather more cemplex question than the others 
is whether we can claim acquaintance with universals; 
and if we can, with what kind of universals and in 
what sense ? ‘It is obvious, to begin with’, says 
Bertrand Russell, ‘that we are acquainted with such 
universals as white, red, black, sweet, sour, loud, hard 
etc. i. e. with qualities which are exemplified in sense- 
data. When we see a white patch, we are acquainted, 
in the first instance, with the particular patch ; but by 
seeing many white patches, we easily learn to abstract 
the whiteness which they all have in common, and in 
learning to do this we are learning to be acquaintep 
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with whiteness’\ Similarly he claims to have acquai 
tance with what he calls time-relations and spac 
relations, and also with resemblance. Now tl 
question is : In what form are we acquainted vvi 
these universals ? Are we acquainted with sue 
universals as whiteness, redness, blackness, etc., 
sense-presentation, or otherwise ? Some philosophei 
for example, in the history of Indian philosoph 
Kumarila, Prabhakara and Ramanuja, seem to thin 
that they are present as a part of the sense-data; whi 
others seem to hold that they are simply exemplifie 
in the sense-data. It will appear, however, that w 
are acquainted with these universals neither in sens 
representation nor otherwise as purely abstract notion 
Whatever we have in sense is a particular sense-d?i|un 
— a particular red-patch, or a black patch. W 
simply identify our notion of redness or blacknes 
with the particular instance of it in sense-represent. 
tion. Redness or blackness as universals cannot b 
said to be presented in sense, nor are we acquainte 
with them as sensa. Nor can there be an acquaiutanc 
with them as abstract notions, for, so far as I can se< 
the content of abstract notions remains altogethe 
unpresented and uncognised until they are analysec 
and all analysis implies something more than mer 
acquaintance. In fact, it is questionable whethe 
there is anything at all like a purely abstract notio 


1. Problems of Philosophy, p. 168, 169, 
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of such simple sensible qualities as redness or black- 
ness. What we have of these by generalisation is a 
sort of generic image, and it is this with which we are 
acquainted. Whenever I think of redness indepen- 
dently of a red patch presented in sense it is a sort 
of generic image of redness which is presented to my 
mind, and I may be said to be acquainted with this 
in the same sense as with a particular red patch pre- 
sented in sense. The same may be said of space and 

time relations. What is presented in sense is so many 
particular situations in space. By generalisation we 

get generic images of ‘right’ and ‘left’; ‘above’ and 
‘below’, etc., and it is these generic images with which 
I am acquainted when I think of space relations 
independently of objects in sense-experience which 
stand in these relations. Similarly, with regard to 
time relations, in sense we have only particular 
sequence, and out of these by generalisation we get 
generic images of ‘before’, ‘after’, etc., and it is these 
with which I am acquainted when I think of time 
relations independently of particular sequence pre- 
sented in sense. As regards more abstract and comp- 
lex universals, such as brotherhood, virtue, etc., I do 
not think we even have a generic image of these or 
an acquaintance with it. All that we can get is a 
sort of image of an indifferent concrete instance of 
brotherhood, virtue, etc. All that I say is that we 
cannot be said to have acquaintance with them as 
such abstract notions. 
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The question whether acquaintance is knowledge 
or not is, as Dr. Broad says, mainly a verbal one. If 
by knowledge we mean only that which consists of 
a subject-predicate relation, acquaintance is not know- 
ledge ; but if we use the term ‘knowledge' in a wider 
sense so as to include even mere awareness or cogni- 
sance of a sensum, acquaintance is knowledge. By 
most of the Indian philosophers it has been regarded 
as a mode of knowledge. 

All knowledge based upon acquaintance and hav- 
ing acquaintance as one of the factors at the time of 
cognition may be called knowledge by acquaintance. 
It is also knowledge by description. It corresponds 
to the second kind of direct knowledge in Indian 
philosophy, viz, that which is reflective and descriptive 
{savikalpaka). 

1 agree with Dr. Broad when he says that acquain- 
tance is incorrigible, or as the Sanskrit term 'avyabhi- 
can’ literally means : ‘that which is not discrepant’. 
It cannot be different from what it is as presented to 
an individual at a particular moment. By its very 
nature it is free from the distinction of truth and error, 
for it is not of the nature of a judgement. 
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4. Practical Lessons in Yoga — hy Swaini Kivananda Hara.s* 

wati. The book gives a thorough and detailed account of tho 
theory and practice of Yoga with practical hints to onig asinring 
after God-Sealisation. A real treasure to piKSMOs. I'diUy 
Ulustrated. 44 ).(} 

5. Wild Tribes in Indian History— -by Dr. ll A. Halctore. 

A subject hitherto not touched hy anyone. Hs. 5-0*0 

6. History of Hindu Mathematics— A Source book hy 
Dr. B. Datta and Dr. A. N. Singh. Paiifc L— -Numeral Notation and 
Arithmatic Es. 6/- Part II — dealing with tlio History of Algebra 
Es. 7/8/- Part III Geometry (Sliortiy), Highly approciaieil all over 
the world. 

Besides above we can si^pply to any part of the toorld at the 
shortest notice any kind of book Tclating to Bulian Autiguity 

MOTI LAL BAIMARSI DASS 

PUBUISHEKS & BOOKaELLEES, 

Said Mitha Street, Post Box No 71, 

LAHOBl. 




